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THE tone of public sentiment produced by national events as 
they pass in solemn succession before us has always been to us a 
subject of affecting interest, we may say indeed of inquietude: 
within these few years the character of the nation and its various 
parties has been remarkably developed by occurrences of the 
greatest public importance. Its relation to the rest of the 
Bibe has been perpetually shifting; and through a series of 
ispensations, in which the traces of Omnipotence have been 
aw Vy discernible, the structures of man’s ambition have 
been laid in the dust. After a turbulent scene of wild com- 
motion, the violence of human passions has yielded to that 
holy and transcendental word of power, which, as it once bid 
order arise out of the mass of elementary confusion, so has it, 
against all human expectation, and by an extraordinary agency, 
made war to cease among the nations, and turned their swords 
into plough-shares. It is but to observe the manner in which 
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the minds of individuals are affected by these great transactions, 
to decide upon their moral and religious temperament ; that is to 
say, to decide by reference to that standard , independently of 
which we have no assurance of the correctness of our opinions, 
the revealed will of God. There is a certain cast of sentiment 
and feeling with which many individuals among us talk about 
the revolutionary events of the Continent, and the principal 
actors in them; of the battles fought, and pes of that 
which ended so decisively; of the distinguished generals, and 
particularly of him whose name is aauitined with a larger share of 
mournful recollections than belongs to the memory of any other 
ambitious destroyer whom God has made the instrument of his 
wrath and chastisement ;—we say there is a certain manner of 
viewing and talking of these men and things, which announces 
and attests the state of feeling and principle with more certainty 
than the presence of a poisonous ingredient is proved by any 
chemical test. 

So also with respect to persons and events standing in a more 
domestic relation to us, the judgments formed and opinions pro- 
nounced are indications of the progress which practical Christ- 
ianity has made upon the heart. hen a great majority of any 
Christian society takes an account of each other’s conduct wi 
the largest measure of charitable allowances, but with an un- 
deviating reference to that holy measure of right and wrong 
which their own creed supplies, that society may be said to be 


in. a wholesome state as to its moral condition; but when a 


laxity with respect to this standard covers itself with the pretext 
of charity, and God is forgotten in our courtesy towards men, 
the moral state of society is unsound and perilous; the soul both 
legislates and judges in its own cause upon maxims which have 
neither the seal of Scripture nor the sanction of conscience ; duty 
is left to the accidental impressions of taste and feeling, if not 
to the more tumultuous impulses of passion; and in such a 
system there is nothing of authority, strength, or stability. To 
submit one’s course to this Euripus of variable tides and currents, 
is to give up all chance or hope of getting safe into harbour at 
last. Decision is in a Christian his highest political virtue. He 
who consults the repose of his spirits, the consistency of his 
opinions, or the dignity of his character, will, in pure despair 
of reconciling the maxims of this world with themselves, so as 
to constitute them the guide of his conduct, resort at once to 
that heavenly code which has nothing to discredit its influence, 
unless it be that God has published it in characters clear, full, 
and effulgent, and beund it everlastingly upon our wills and 
consciences. 


Among the events to which we have been alluding as afford- 
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ing tests of the soundness of the public mind, the deaths of dis- 
tinguished persons are most observable. As the index turns 
towards what is scriptually true or false in the estimate of the 
qualities and characters of the departed, we may in general 
infer with tolerable clearness the quality and character of those 
who judge and pronounce, and in some cases the inference 
extend itself to the larger portion of the survivors. To collect 
and ascertain, indeed, the real opinion of the thinking public 
concerning any great and important person snatched by death 
from a scene of busy existence is not always an easy task ; de- 
liberate judgment is intercepted by an undiscriminating vehe- 
mence of praise or reproach, of which a large proportion is to 
be ascribed to prejudice, or passion, or party spirit. The apo- 
theosis of a public favourite is decided upon by the vox populi 
long before the vox Dei, as pronounced in his blessed Register of 
written ordinances, can be consulted, collected, and applied to 
the subject. We deem it therefore of importance towards 
having “a right judgment in all things,” to pay very little ai- 
tention to the early effusions of newspapers in mourning, mono- 
dies, memoirs, and discourses, concerning departed public men ; 
and as far as possible to suspend our opinions and feelings until 
time has been given for that reflex operation of judgment-which 
— has its day when passion, prejudice, and affectation, 
ave spent their force. fe of 
That season of maturer sentiment, respecting the character 
and end of the distinguished person concerning whom, Mr, 
Belsham has published the pamphlet which stands jat,the head of 
our present article, has arrived; and in touching upon an event 
so deeply affecting to the nation at large, we may now hope to 
be met by a disposition in the better part of the public more 
favourable to discriminative and sober discussion. 
We have not to accuse our author of any vehemente.or excess 
in temper or expression. If a negative style, absolutely — 
from all ornaments of speech, indicates the sincerity of the 
writer, and accords with the dignity of truth, Mr. Belsham’s 
reflections now lying on our table are entitled to great attention; 
but if the fame nd memory of Sir Samuel. Romilly deserve to 
be recorded in bright and unperishing characters, the orator of 
Essex-street chapel seems but little qualified for the task. If the 
praise of great men is the proper province of the great in those 
cases where all is to be praise, much more is it so when the me- 
lancholy traces of human disorder demand a delicate and discri- 
minative pencil to do justice to the portrait, and to consult feel- 
ings without the surrender of principles. The book before us 
puts us much in mind of the story of the Barmecide Lord in the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments; we are invited to eat and drink, 
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and to partake largely of the bread of life which is nominally set 
before us; but it is all in mockery of our hunger, and down 
right malice against our stomachs: here however the cases se~ 
parate; the famished porter in the story is rewarded for his 
patience and good humour before the visit ends, but Mr. Bel- 
sham sevds us away surfeited, yet unfed, with all the disgust of 
satiety, and with all the pain of inanition. We have followed 
Mr. Belsham in his Unitarian disputations, and have seen 
enough of his ignorance and unfairness to be as little pleased 
with his matiner as with his matter; but it was reserved for this 
oceasion and for this pamphlet to show the vanity of his creed 
when resorted to for topics of comfort or support m the sorrows 
to which our nature is subjected. If Mr. Belsham has failed to 
extract religious solace from Unitarianism, he has not quite the 
saine excuse as the philosopher who should attempt to extract 
the sun-beams from cucumbers. The failure and the folly of 
the oe ame might be pitied and passed over; but all title to 
indulgence in the religious philosopher is forfeited by the arro- 
gance of assumed success. It would, however, be scarcely just 
to charge the Unitarian £<e SUR withthe whole of the stupidity 
of this pamphlet; it is rich in its own dullness, and full of un- 
borrowed imbecility ; but still it is an awkward circumstance for 
the credit of the free-thinking fraternity, that men will be apt 
to form an estimate of their opinions from the size of under- 
standing which has heen thought sufficient for him by whom 
the chair is filled in their school of rational divinity. 

We cannot for a moment suspect Mr. Belsham of a want 
of sufficient respect for the distinguished individual whose 
sad fate he has chosen to make the subject of a sermon to his 
con tion assembled in Essex-street chapel; but such is his 
involuntary success in writing ridiculously, when least intendin 
it, that in spite of associations of sadness the most depressing, 
his manner of representing the melancholy catastrophe mingles 
the smile and the tear together with an art peculiarly his own. 
After rome us, in his advertisement, that “the shock of the 
event was felt like that of an earthquake to the remotest extre- 
mities of the realm;” “it excited,” he continues, “ peculiar 
emotions of grief and horror in this great city, of which (mark 
the beauty of the climax) Sir Samuel Romilly had, with universal 
approbation, lately been chosen the representative in Parlia- 


ment.” And then comes the fact, which completes th ifi- 
cent idea, that “ The author had the honour petiandere sr 


idea, Lhe : of giving his vote 
and joining heartily in the general ant triumph 
which was displayed upon that interesting occasion.” In the 


succeeding sentence, the author very properly eulogises the exer- 
tions of Sir Samuel in the cause of the French Protestants; but, 
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just at this moment, appearin to recollect that he had bestowed 
great praise upon the city of Westminster, and that he was then 
on the borders of London, as well as Westminster, and being 
determined to please all the world, he pertinently observes, that 
“he by no means wishes to derogate from the meritorious ex- 
ertions of the corporation of London nor from those of a class 
of persons, whom in this instance at least, he hopes that he — 
be permitted to call his brethren.” Of the electors in gene 
for Westminster we can form a pretty just idea, and of the 
corporation of the city of London we can stretch our. con- 
ceptions to a tolerably accurate notion; but what this class of, 
persons may be, to which Mr. Belsham alludes, unless it com-. 
prize all the world, except Unitarians, the voters for West- 
minster, and the corporation of London, we are at a loss to 
imagine. If reviewers are in this class of Mr. Belsham’s brethren, 
we will exercise the familiarity to which such a relation entitles 
us, by cordially advising him to lay down his weapons of con- 
troversy, and begin in good time to suspect a system of crude 
unbelief, which affords to human weakness and woe no better 
sources of religious comfort than the trite and sterile topics pro- 
posed to us in this miserable pamphlet. ‘The beginning of this 
sermon, or discourse, or reflections, for we scarcely know what 
name to give to this publication, may be taken as a good speci- 
men of Mr. Belsham’s manner. 


“« Every thing around us confesses that man is mortal. Every ob- 
ject that we behold admonishes the attentive and reflecting mind to 
prepare for the important and inevitable change. 


‘* Heaven gives the needful but neglected call. 
What day, what hour, but knocks at human hearts, 
To wake the mind to sense of future scenes !” 


“ There are, however, some events which more directly solicit the at- 
tention to human mortality: which read the most a ecting lessons 
upon human vanity: and which impress in the most alarming langu 
a sense of the uncertainty of human life. Such is the removal of the 
wise, the venerable, and the good: of the instructors and the bene- 
factors of mankind. And more especially if the fatal crisis comes on 
suddenly, without any previous warning, when it was least expected, 
when no time was allowed to prepare the mind for, and to reconcile 
it to, the awful event: when prospects were become most flattering : 
when abilities were most matured: when new fields of exertion, and 
increased facilities of operation for the public good, had recently been 
opened: when expectation has been raised to the highest pitch: when 
past experience had laid a foundation for unreserved confidence : and 
when scarcely a cloud remained to dim the horizon of hope. When 
the object of these lofty but reasonable expectations is suddenly ar- 
rested in his career and hurled from his exalted station, and that in 
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ciicumstances unusually distressing, and which greatly increase the 
horror of the catastrophe, what mind is not brought to serious reflec- 
tion! what heart does not throb with anguish! what bosom is not 
chilled with dismay! God of our fathers—what is man! and wherein 
is he to be accounted of ? what is human intellect, human power, and 
human virtue, even in its best estate? And where are we to look for 
help when such expectations fail ? | 

+ “It is now twelve months since the nation put on a garb of the 
deepest, the most unaffected, and most universal mourning for an 
amiable and accomplished princess, the darling of its fondest hopes, 
the object of its most elevated and ardent expectation, who was sud- 
denly and unexpectedly torn from its arms, in the morning of life, in 
the bloom of hope, and in circumstances of the most aggravated 
bitterness. 

- Another event of a similar dark and deadly hue has lately occurred, 
equally unexpected, equally alarming and confounding, and almost as 
deeply and universally distressing, which has again burst open the 
wounds of the nation, and caused them to bleed afresh; and which 
has diffused consternation and dismay not only through the metropolis, 
but in a considerable degree over the realm at large. Every one who 
hears me will anticipate the name of that truly great and honourable 
man, who, as the reward of uncommon merit, and the pledge of un- 
limited confidence, was lately returned by the almost unanimous voice 
of his fellow citizens as the representative in oporeg of this great 
and opulent city, Srrk Samuer Romitiy.” (P. 1—3.) 

If the mortality of man and the uncertainty of human life are 
propositions of acknowledged verity, they are at the same time 
so ke. gers with instruction, that we are not disposed to find 
any fault with Mr. Belsham for thus solemnly recalling them to our 
minds; but still it seems to us, that the purpose of impression 
would have been better answered by setting off with the broad 
fact, that “man is mortal,” by which his ground would have 
been securely laid ; whereas in thus premising that “ all things 
around us confess that man is mortal,” an inconsequence, if not 
an absurdity, salutes us at the very threshold of the work; for 
surely the perishing condition of the things by which man is 
surrounded, is no argument to prove the mortality of man him- 
self. Man might stand amidst falling leaves and mouldering 
structures, himself unsubject to dissolution or decay. We 
come to perceive, however, in the next sentence, that the mor- 
tality by which man is surrounded is in man himself, and that 
it is “ human mortality” which suggests the idea of the uncer- 
tainty of human life; but why “ the removal of the wise, the 
venerable, and the good, of the instructors, and the benefactors 
of mankind,” should, in Mr. Belsham’s language, “ more 


directly solicit the attention to human mortality,” is an inference 
which our reasoning faculties are incapable of comprehending ; 
unless there is any primd facie ground to presume against the 
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casualty of death in the peculiar circumstances of the wise and 
virtuous. But Mr. Belsham has not arrived at the top of this, 
goneny climax, until the suddenness of the stroke is adverted 
to in the pointed terms which we have above cited; “ and more 
especially,” says he, ‘ if the fatal crisis comes on suddenly.” 
And we cannot enough admire the anxiety shown by this writer 
to impress his meaning upon his reader’s mind, by the descrip- 
tive phrases in which the notion of suddenness is further un- 
folded ; * Without any previous warning, when it was least ex- 
pected, when no time was allowed to prepare the mind for, and 
to reconcile it to, the awful event.” In excuse, however, for 
this seeming excess of explanation, it is to be observed, that the 
phrase previously used of a “ crisis coming on suddenly,” might 
render it expedient to say what was meant by this new sort of 
suddenness whose approach may be expressed by the phrase 


~ of “ coming on;” nor do we clearly comprehend how such a 


death, as that which closed the valuable life of the much re- 
spected individual alluded to, could, however calamitous, be 
said to have happened by a “ crisis coming on suddenly without 
any previous warning, ate it was least expected, when no time 
was allowed to prepare the mind for, and to reconcile it to, the 
awful event.” Neither can we understand by what legitimate 
principle of delicacy a person who, doubtless, calls himself a 
minister of God, if he chooses for the subject of his discourse 
from the pulpit an act or event of such importance in a religious 
view as that to which he, Mr. Belsham, has invited the attention 
of his auditors and readers, can suppose himself restrained from 
exhibiting the case, however softened or qualified, consistently 
with fact and truth. We can see neither the exigence nor ex- 
pedience of any discourse from Mr. Belsham on the subject ; but 
of this we are sure, that he who, on the authority of the Christian 
religion, affects to designate the character of human actions, must 
refuse to go beyond the Lord’s commandment, or to bless from 
the top of his Pisgah what no sophistry can call the proper 
death of the righteous. | 
But whatever may be thought of the death of this eminent 
person, we cannot think the posthumons fate of his character 
as been very enviable. We Net seen a silly monody or two 
upon his unhappy end, which can scarcely be said to have ex- 
isted; a sort of halo of this nonsense generally obscures the 
brightest memory; vapours of momentary duration: but the 
solemn insipidity of Mr. Belsham’s praise may derive a credit 
from his name, which may fasten it long upon the fame of the de- 
parted ; and the reader will judge from the following specimen 
of this gentleman’s talent for elegiacal eulogy : 


“‘ That exalted spirit is fled, and has left the nation to mourn oyer 
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its irremediable loss. And I am persuaded that I am in no hazard of 
being contradicted when I affirm that England, rich as it is in talent, in 
eloquence, and in genuine patriotism, and in my estimation it sur- 

all nations of the earth in these glorious qualities, England 
itself cannot supply a character fully adequate to fill up the lamented 
vacancy. And I trust I shall be pardoned if I occupy afew moments 
of your time in reflections upon this most unexpected and afilicting 
event. 


_. In one who was neither in the habit of private intercourse with 


this great man, who was seldom witness to his official exertions, and 
never to his parliamentary display, who was even a stranger to his per- 
son, who neither pretends to comprehend his genius, to measure his elo- 
quence, to estimate his official endowments, or to fathom the depths of 
his capacious mind, it would be the extreme of vanity to attempt a de- 
lineation of his character: a character to the superlative excellence of 
which, not only his private family, and the numerous circle of his friends 
and acquaintance, not only his learned associates and rivals at the bar, 
and his political friends and allies bear their voluntary and admiring tes- 


timony ; but even his most constant and vehement opponents—for ene- 


mies he had none—they who differed with him upon every question of 
importance, who treated all his schemes of amelioration and reform as 
romanticand visionary, and who, as engaged in a different political party, 
resisted his advancement to those honours to which he was entitled by 
pre-eminent merit,—even these entertained the same exalted opinion 
of the extent of his genius, and the excellence of his heart, and 
all unite in the universal lamentation, Surely, a great man is fallen 
among us!” (Reflections, p. 4, 5.) 


There are two qualifications very necessary to him who takes 
upon himself the office of panegyrist of public characters—a 
knowledge of facts, and a power of delineation. The specimen 
which we have last bitsy will probably settle the opinion of 
our readers of Mr. Belsham’s descriptive talents; and those who 
have read his pamphlet through (if any such there are) will give 
him full credit for his declaration, that he has had no inter- 
course with Sir Samuel Romilly, never witnessed “ his parlia- 
mentary display,” was a “ stranger to his person,” was incapable of 
** comprehending his genius,” of ‘“ measuring his eloquence,” of 
“estimating his official endowments,” or of  fathoming the 
a of his mind.” 


here is an airy sort of complacency, a blissful, buoyant igno- 


rance, with which some men hover over the depths of knowledge, 
and affect the dominion and distribution Of its treasures and its 


honours. In this sort of way does the Preacher of Essex-street 


chapel summarily decide the controversies of criminal law on 


which Sir Samuel Romilly was so profoundly en » and de- 
termine at a stroke the merits of the Hlckahti. That he leisurel 


adverts to “some high in character and office,” who pariah 


the opinions of Sir Samuel, “ learned and honourable men, whe 
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meant well to their country, but who appear not to set a proper 
value upon humian life, nor to have considered maturely how 
many punishments there are more efficacious than that of death, 
though in fact much less severe.” We have given our reasons 
for agreeing with Sir Samuel Romilly on this important subject; 
but earnest as we feel on the side we have embraced, we cannot 
recognise the slightest value in the gratuitous co-operation of this 
* birdwitted ” Soxpenatiat who has the art above all others ‘of 
lightly brushing the surfaces of mysterious wisdom without moist- 
ening a feather, as he flies. | 
In the same compendious manner Mr. Belsham disposes of 
the law as it stands respecting the imprisonment of debtors, b 
the decisive epithet of “ tyrannical,” by which he stigmatises 
those importunate and unreasonable men called creditors. 
The inequity of the laws against Unitarians may be allowed 
to be taken pro confesso by Mr. Belsham; and with respect 
to the emancipation of the Catholics, the term has already 
decided the question. And, indeed, as far as this sermon may 
be regarded as the manual of the congregation in Kssex- 
street, with whom probably all these points have been lon 
settled on the broad ground of what Mr. Belsham calls’ “ per- 
sonal liberty,” assertion in such matters may safely stand for 
proofs. The discourse before us is surpassingly stupid; nor can 
we give it a more discriminating character ; the author has kept a 
neutral ground between reason and passion: it is impossible to trace 
his inferences, or to accompany his emotions. One is equally un- 
touched and untaught by his pathos and his precepts. hy, 
after finishing his cataloeue of Sir Samuel's and 
ame him to his sad consummation, he should feel himself 


nee led to make the following reflections, we cannot divine; 
ut it is thus that he moralizes upon the event: 


“‘ What is there in man which can entitle him to unlimited affection 


and confidence ? What is there in a frail and mortal creature which can 


lay a foundation for sanguine expectation ? 

“ The beauty of man is as the flower of the grass: but the 
withereth, and the flower fadeth. Age and care will wrinkle the 
fairest form, and death will speedily equalize all personal distine- 
tions. | 
‘«« And why should man boast. of corporeal strength, and value him- 
self upon muscular vigour ? This also will soon decay ; and while it 
lasts it affords a very brief and momentary triumph. What indeed is 
human strength in its highest perfection but. mere weakness?. There 
is not in truth in the created universe a being more exposed and more 
helpless than man, He is dependent upon every thing and every bod 
around him, Nor is it in his power to supply his own wants, to grati ty 
his own wishes, Or to escape from the diseases and dangers with whi 
he is continually ‘surrounded. ‘He is crushed before the’ moth.” 
(Reflections, p. 11, 12.) 
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In the same strain the preacher goes on to depreciate intel- 
lectual endowments, and all knowledge except what he calls the 
most desirable and most honourable species of wisdom—the 


wisdom of being éruly religious. We do not mean to deny that — 


some of these truths are as well settled as the proposition that 
“man is mortal,” with which the discourse modestly sets out; 
but we must confess we do not perceive how these thoughts 
derive any confirmation from the fact and manner of Sir Samuel 
Romilly’s departure. 

What was there in the circumstances of that terrific death, 
to illustrate the proposition that ‘ the beauty of man is as the 
flower of the grass,” and that “ age and care will wrinkle the 


fairest form,” or that “ man should not boast of corporeal 


strength, and value himself upon muscular vigour ?” 

_ With respect to his text, Mr. Belsham performs a sort of revo- 
lution about it, displaying the opposite tendencies of seeking and 
avoiding the centre. He is always talking about his text and Sir 
Samuel Romilly, but he never brings the one to bear upon the 
other, or seems himself fo be in any mental correspondence with 
either topic. The name of Sir Samuel Romilly written in capi- 
tals perpetually closes his periods, and the text as often reminds 
us of itself by repetition; but neither is the fact rightly surmised 
on which the text is grounded, nor the text intelligibly applied to 
the fact; nor are his migrations excused by any general advan- 


tages in the way of improvement or edification. ‘Towards the . 


middle of the discourse, the preacher sets about expounding his 
text, ** Cease from.man, whose breath is in his nostrils : for where- 
in is he to be accounted of?” which is formally branched out into 
three insipid divisions. 1st. Cease to make man the object of 
your fond affection and complacency. 2d. Cease to place your 
trust and confidence on man. 3. Cease to make man the at 
of unreasonable and disquieting fear. Milk and water as each 
of these sentences are, "h 

tary on each, in which their.feebleness is enfeebled by expan- 
sion, till having given us what he considers enough of his text, 
he seizes the highest points of his subject, claims our whole atten- 
tion for the great object of his eulogy, and procceds to a general 
and philosophically religious review of the extent of our loss, and 
the proper topics of national consolation. Sir Samuel Romilly is 
described as the instrument selected and commissioned for pro- 
moting the rights and liberties and happiness of mankind; but 
** summoned away” from us, “ suddenly i » says Mr. Belsham, 
** in the estimation of erring man most unseasonably and prema- 
turely; but not so in the judgment of unerring wisdom, by which 
this event, apparently most calamitous, was brought to pass at the 


day and hour when to the all-comprehending mind it was know 
to be most expedient.” ding WES, 


ey are further diluted by a commen- 
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We dare affirm there are few in the country that have felt the 
value, lamented the loss, and sympathised with the griefs of him 
whose deplorable end Mr. Belsham, with an utter disregard of 
religious principle, has thus effeminately misrepresented, than 
ourselves: so’ far, indeed, do we carry our respect for his virtues 
and his usefulness, that had not ¢hat been brought into question 
which is far more sacred with us than the memory of any de- 
parted brother, we should have felt ourselves interdicted from 
touching atopic so full of domestic anguish ; but truth must not 
be sacrificed to a drivelling delicacy of sentiment. There is but one 
religion for all the werkt ; for a Sir Samuel Romilly and the 
meanest man in the realm,—* one body, one spirit, one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God,” and, in spite of Unitarian perversion, 
but one Scripture, propounding the same will of Heaven to the 
learned and illiterate, the lofty and the low: the Divine decrees are 
irreversible by man, presumptuousman, who affects to franchise his 
favourites from the jurisdiction of the Great Creator. Woe and 
right have authentic boundaries, which not even Mr. Belsham 
can transpose; nor is it likely that these things would be better 
ordered in Essex-street, if the qualities of human nature could 
be there resettled. We do soekaow when or where a profaner 
passage has met our eye than that which we have last cited from 
the frigid reflections of this Unitarian minister. ‘* Summoned 
away,” indeed! Is then this most melancholy and tumultuoys 
departure out of life, however capable of being imputed to a state 
of irresponsibility from delirious paroxysm, to be classed among 
the common allotments of human destiny, the vulgar debts 
which are paid to nature, or the providential deliverances of good 
men from this life of trouble ? So it may appear to Mr. Belsham ; 
our views of religion, and of God’s appointments, will not permit 
us to talk of the subject in terms like those in which this teacher 
of Christianity has expressed himself, whatever trembling hope 
our secret thoughts may indulge: the event to us is full of awe, 
surprise, und terror; conscious weakness and mortal sympathy 
forbid us to accuse; to excuse we dare not, with the Bible in our 
hands, which tells us that “ none that trust in Ged shall be de- 
solate,” that * he is very present help in trouble,” and “ is nigh 
unto all such as call upon him faithfully.” | 

It was impossible on an event like that which Mr. Belsham 
has chosen for the subject of his discourse to avoid touching upon 
some topics of religious consolation. One might have expected, 
indeed, from a professed teacher of Divine truths, a moral to have 
been drawn from the sad occurrence before him, inculcating the 
duty of moderation in the affections as well as the passions, and 
the blessedness of hope in the Saviour, and humble trust in God; 
but it has pleased Mr. Belsham to take an entirely different 
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ground, —to treat this desperate and delirious death as the ordinary 
tribute paid to mortality in the course of nature and providence, 
and on that surmise to bend his whole efforts towards solacing his 
fellow-subjects under the loss sustained by them, by reckoning 
up all the sources of comfort which had occurred to him in his 
view of the Divine dispensation and government of human affairs. 


* We are not to suppose,” says Mr. Belsham, “ that beeause 
a great man is cut off, whose qualifications for public useful- 
ness were so pre-eminent, who had already accomplished much, 
and to whom the eye of public expectation was anxiously di- 
rected for further and greater benefits,—we are not, I say, to 
suspect, that because such a man has fallen in the maturity of 
his powers and the midst of his usefulness, it is any sign that the Al- 
mighty has changed his ware that God has deserted the work of his 
hands, and has left the world to the caprice of chance, or to the blind 
and unrelenting sway of necessity and fate. To assert this would be 
impiety and blasphemy. And even to indulge a suspicion of it would 
be a most injurious reflection upon Him, whose wisdom is unerring, 
and whose goodness is boundless, unchangeable, and everlasting. Nor 
are we to imagine that the wise and benevolent Governor of the world 
cannot raise up instruments equally efficacious with those which are re- 
moved, or that he cannot carry on his own cause with equal success by 
inferior agents.” (Reflections, p. 16, 17.) 


We are then told that, 


' © There is a progressive march in human affairs. Knowledge gra- 
dually advances: nor is it in the power of bigots, tyrants, or oppres- 
sors to arrest its progress. But knowledge is power. And power is 
liberty. And knowledge and liberty generate virtue. And these com- 
bined together produce individual and national prosperity and happiness. 
The progress of the public mind is rapid ; it advances with a continually 
accelerated step. ‘The influence of public opinion is irresistible; and 
the march of public amelioration, though silent, and by many unob- 

served, is real and wonderful.” (Reflections, p.18.) 7 


In the same consolatory strain Mr. Belsham proceeds to re- 
mind us that, 

“ Though the most highly gifted and eminent leaders of the honour- 
able band of patriots and reformers of every description, in rapid and 
sad succession from age to age, fall victims to the inexorable law of 
mortality, the glorious cause which they support, the cause of truth 


and virtue, of liberty and happiness, remains immortal, and ever grow- 
ing in the hands of a sy line of successors, inferior podliiee 


in talent, but equal in integrity and in zeal: and making up in num- 
bers what is lost in ability” (Reflections, p. 20.) sta Ki 
Full of the future glories of this nether world, and transported 
with the vision of “this honourable band of patriots and re- 
formers of every description,” thus propagating themselves in multi- 


plied and endless succession, Mr. Belsham contemplates in full 
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assurance the development of perfectibility in man. “ And 
thus,” says he, “ by the generous contribution of every indivi- 
dual to the common weal, however minute that contribution may 
be, the destined sum of virtue, and happiness, will 
eventually be complete, and the human race will gradually ad- 
vance to its utmost glory and perfection. Then shall the gracious 
[oer em of God to mankind be fulfilled, and the mighty plan of 
ovidence brought to its glorious close.” | 
We are now arrived at the end of this notable production of 
Mr. Belsham’s pen, not without a strong sense of obligation to 
him for the glimpse which he has afforded us of a heaven upon 
earth, the product and reward of the noble efforts of modern pa- 
triots and reformers of ‘ every description ;” but chiefly, we’ pre- 
sume, of those who shali continue down and refine the new polity 
promulgated in Palace-Yard or the Common Council Chamber, 
or the new religion now in its course towards perfection in Essex- 
street chapel. ‘To such amiable persons as here alluded to, Mr. 
Belsham seems to think Heaven will ultimately entrust the care 
of conducting men back to their blissful state of primeval purity, 
with the lado of all the generations of the earth concentrated m 
their minds, defecated from all adulterations of adoring igno- 
rance and superstitious credulity. With such sufficiency in our- 
selves, what need was there of the Christian dispensation? or at 
least, what impropriety is there in striking out of that religion, 
thus in t part superseded by Mr. Belsham’s theory, the di- 
vinity of its founder? It has long ago been decided to be unphi- 
losophical to load an hypothesis with what is beyond the exigence 
of the thing. Mr. Belsham has a nostrum for making men 
fect without the aid of grace, or mystery, or miracle, by the pro- 
per application of a great resource contained somewhere within 
ourselves, to be educed, refined, and perfected, by the successive 
efforts of that most “ honourable band of patriots and reformers 
of every description.” 
We trust it will appear to every one who reads this discourse 
of Mr. Belsham, that we have not mistated its contents and char 
racter; and from what has above appeared, the competency of 
this gentleman’s creed to console or diminish the sorrows of a na 
tion, or an individual, to wipe away tears, or to bind up the 
broken-hearted, may be fairly estimated. A truncated belief in 
which the appropriate expression and features of Christianity:are 
wanting, could, indeed, scarcely be expected to do this; but 
we were not quite aware, until we read this pamphlet, how far 
Christianity, (if so it may be called,) without its proper grace 
and glory, is below the phildsophy of heathen antiquity, both in 
its power of administering to the soul in affliction, and in its 
persuasives to pious resignation; how incapable of supplying 
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the void of domestic bereavement, how cold its charity, how 
blank its promises. ‘There is no water in these “ broken cis- 
terns” to refresh the grave of Sir Samuel Romilly; no spirit 
in these passing gales that whispers consolation to the bosom 
of the orphan mourner. What Mr. Belsham has given us, has 
been the preaching of a religion without God to a world without 
souls. 

The character of Sir Samuel Romilly has derived little illus- 
tration from the pen of Mr. Belsham. And it must be owned it 
would have been rather surprising if it had, from one who has 
declared himself to have been “ never in the habit of private in- 
tercourse with him, who was seldom witness to his official exer- 
tions, and never to his parliamentary display, who was even a 
stranger to his person, who neither pretends to comprehend his 
genius, to measure his eloquence, to estimate his official endow- 
ments, or to fathom the depths of his capacious mind.” Thus 
large is the negative catalogue of Mr. Belsham’s claims to be at- 
tended to. It is really surprising that, after such a long train 
of avowed disqualifications, he should have felt himself called 
upon to address the public on the subject which he has chosen, 
since, valueless as his reflections are in themselves, they become 
worse than nothing by being grounded on no knowledge of facts. 
Tf all that he knows is from public fame, why tell the public what 
they know already; if his object has heen merely to tell us how 
to feel, he has undertaken that task in utter ignorance of the 
avenues that conduct to the recesses of the bosom. 

If we were to say what manner of man Sir Samuel Romilly 
has appeared to us to be, we should not give him the appellation of 
great. ‘That epithet seems to us to be a only to a combination 
of — which does not appear to have existed in the person 
of that able politician and lawyer. A star he was, but one of 
the second magnitude. While the great lights which threw their 
radiance upon the years that finished the last, and ushered in the 
new-born ae were in being, Sir Samuel was not computed 
among the number of those rare persons whose intellects raised 
them so decidedly above the rest of their species; whose original 

nius forced its audacious way beyond the ancient ser hrs of 

uman wit ; and whose speeches, ill preserved as they are, are still 
the repositories of great intellectual treasure. When we listened 
to the pathos and spleydour of Mr. Burke, and witnessed with 
conscious intellectual expansion, with a sort of serious rapture, 
with a profound delight, his philosophical and figurative elo- 
quence, filled from every fountain of knowledge, and refulgent 
with all the beauties of imagination and expression, we felt that 
he was great. We lave heard Mr. Pitt, when, in his summer 
strength, and holding the trident of the British empire firm in 
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his grasp, he maintained the principles on which the glory of his 
country rested against the threatenings of revolutionary violence; 
contending with untried speculations in government, and new 
problems in human affairs ; expounding the strange aspects of the 
political world, and reducing new cases within the constant laws 
of a never antiquated jurisprudence, and we felt that he also was 
Hh When we contemplated the gratuitous endowments of 

r. Fox’s mind, its exhaustless abundance, its rapid facility, 
mastering, without preparation or effort, questions the most com- 
yoda and momentous, passing without difficulty through all the 
abyrinths of political discussion, pressing on with confident se- 
curity and careless grandeur to his object, certain of his aim in the 
midst of commotion and storm, for ever in the same accusing 
strain, but for ever returning to the charge with fresh supplies of 
native strength; always accomplishing the expectations of his 
party, and always compelling the admiration of his adversaries, 
we saw in him the same pretensions to be denominated great; 


But these altitudes were not attained by Sir Samuel Romilly. 
He was an indefatigable man of business, with clear views, and a 
correct judgment; commanding a copious, manly, and perspicuous 
style of oratory, seldom brilliant, but often powerful, acute, and 
severe. His manner, both in the House of Commons and at the 
bar, was spirited but not sparkling, vigorous rather than vivacious, 
penetrating rather than persuasive. He disdained to be an actor 
where he could not be victor, and was above all low and little arts 
to purchase popularity. He was altogether above the element of 
the party in which he moved. For a scholar, his mind seemed 
less rich in classic illustration and ornament than might have 
been expected; but then in compensation, it was free from all af- 
fected passion, spurious pathos, and ambitious point ; and if the 
recesses, the groves, the fountains, and divinities of the classic 
world atforded him but little, he had much of its moral prudence, 
its masculine virtue, and its treasures of thought. If he was 
without that intuitive strength, and natural majesty, which mark 
the sentiments and expressions of great men, he was at the same 
time above all the stratagems of wit, the pretence of feeling, the 
puerility of display, which characterise all the successful medio- 
crity of the bar and the senate. He was certainly endued far 
above most of the public men of these latter times, with a native 
soundness of intellectual constitution; and if his mind had neither 
flowers on its surface, nor gold in its interior, it was at any rate 
furnished with what is better for use than either flowers or mines 
—a generous soil, rewarding the labour of cultivation with the 
means of subsistence and growth. His eloquence took an aim 
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above the artifices of rhetoric. It was full of sincere feeling and 
manly counsel; looking right on to the sober and serious purposes 
of utility. And after all, it was perhaps, in the present circum- 
stances of this country, the only sort of eloquence which can in- 
vest the British statesman with permanent influence. Popular 
oratory has becn cheapened and abused, till it has become so sus- 
ted, that general eloquence, to redeem its power, has been 
forced to call to its aid the weight of character and the attraction 
of truth. No man has had more of this assistance than Sir 
Samuel Romilly. He was, painful to confess it, a party man; 
tinctured too, more painful still to declare it, with the modern 
tenets of the Genevan school. But with all this, he was a high- 
minded man, half disdainful of the idiom and erced and cant of is 
own party, as far as one can judge from the indications of his ge- 
neral deportment; and though something of personal animosity 
and spleen has occasionally marked his oratorical invectives 
against those to whom he was politically opposed, something 
more perhaps than can be fairly put to the account of parliamentary 
jealousy, yet let it not be forgotten, that if he was at times capa- 
le of embarrassing government from party motives, he was 
never capable of inflaming the people out of disaffection towards 
the state. ‘Towards his own party he carried himself with imma- 
culate honour, and at the same time with the dignity of inde- 
pendence, disdaining to betray to them that government of 
whose imputed misconduct he was a stern reprover. His moral- 
ity, however, was not precisely to our taste, any more than his 
litics. It was ethical rather than Scriptural, with great recti- 
tude of feeling, but without a certain unction with which our 
minds cannot dispense; in which observation we desire to be un- 
derstood as referring only to the signs and indications which 
develop to the public a public man.‘ He can’t be wrong whose 
life is in the right,” is a sound and holy maxim, if by ‘ right” 
is meant “right” in the eyes of God; but if by “ right” is 
meant that which is so in human judgment, it is destructive and 
impious nonsense. There is no morality which we can be assured 
is “right,” unless it be Scripture-built; and then we know it is 
right, because He who cannot be wrong has pronounced it so. 
The morality that wants this stay will always want consistency : 
and thence it is, that the party with which Sir Samuel Romilly 


has been content to act, while with efforts truly laudable. the 
have pleaded against the horrors of the slave-trade, and with 
more ambiguous honesty have advocated liberty at home, have 
looked with complacency upon the sanguinary despotism, and 
all the other wrongs of bleeding humanity, inflicted by the sword 
of that criminal exile, who expiates towards man but a small 
part of his injury by passing his days in degradation and despair. 
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But the great distinguishing act of Sir Samuel Romilly§ life 
was his useful labour in the reform of the criminal law. The 
ferocious and clumsy method of repressing crime by ares 
sanguinary punishments without regard to the proportions which 
the first principles of justice require, and without respect to the 
actual state of society, its manners and its moral feelings, the 
general impractibility of executing such laws through the medium 
of juries, their inefficacy when carried into execution, the sub- 
terfuges and the violations of oaths resorted to for avoiding such 
necessity, the invitation to crime resulting from the hope thus 
held out of impunity, and the cruelty of tampering with human life, 
or leaving it to the arbitrary disposition of an individual, and 
thereby producing a sort of complexional uncertainty in criminal 
justice, appeared to Sir Samuel Romilly to call imperiously for re- 
formation ; and we quite agree with Mr. Belsham that, considered 
with reference to this object alone, the death of this eminent 
and upright man has been a very serious loss to the nation. 
His * Observations on Criminal Law” published in the form of 
a pamphlet, and containing the substance of a speech delivered 
in the House of Commons on the 9th of Feb. 1810, are not 
easily answered, except in the way in which they were generally 
met by that body of persons whose maxim it is to change nothing 
in our civil or ecclesiastical state, and whose inflexible resist- 
ance to all innovation may, one day or other, so irritate common 
sense and right moral feeling as to make them pass their proper 
bounds in accomplishing that which should have been the re- 
sult of following nature in her progress through the stages of 
human improvement. ‘The futility and folly of these violent 
enactments are made very apparent in this sensible and candid 
performance; and one is really humbled by the reflection that 
the writer should have felt himself called upon to refute an 
opinion, that these sanguinary laws were never designed by their 
framers to be strictly executed, being intended a * to stand 
as objects of terror in our statute book, and to be called into 
action occasionally only, and under extraordinary circumstances, 
at the discretion of the judge.” This is well answered by the 
writer, who, by a comparison of the present proportion of the 
number executed to the number convicted, with the like propor- 
tions as they stand in former periods of our history, plainly 
enough establishes that this state of things is not the effect of 
design, but of that change which has slowly taken place in-the 
manners and character of the nation, which are now so repug- 
nant to the spirit of these laws, that it has become impossible to 
carry them into execution, | 


“ What has been the number of persons convicted of those offences 
within the last seven years does not appear ; but from the tables pub- 
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lished under the authority of the Secretary of State, we find that 
within that period there were committed to Newgate for trial, charged 
with the crime of stealing in dwelling houses, 599 men and 414 women ; 
and charged with the crime of shop-lifting, 506 men and 353 women ; 
in all 1,872 persons, and of these only one was executed. 

“ In how many instances such crimes have been committed, and the. 
persons robbed have not proceeded so far against the offenders as even 
to have them committed to prison: how many of the 1,872 thus com- 
mitted were discharged, because those who had suffered by their 
crimes would not appear to give evidence upon their trial ; in how many 
cases the witnesses who did appear withheld the evidence that they 
could have given: and how numerous were the instances in which ju- 
ries found a compassionate verdict, in direct contradiction to the plain 
facts clearly established before them, we do not know; but that these 
evils must all have existed to a considerable degree, no man can doubt.” 
(Observations, p. 10, 11.) 


These sanguinary laws against offences to which they are so 
manifestly disproportionate, are for the most part now so seldom 


.enforced as to be looked upon as designed only to terrify, by the 


fearful possibilities they hold out, and to mark the fatal verge 
within which a judge’s discretion may be exercised. And as 
this discretion is exercised under various impressions, produced 
by temper, time, and circumstances, it follows that the adminis- 
tration of criminal law must be left in a state of great uncertainty. 
Sir Samuel Romillyhas exposed, with a most satisfactory clearness 
of reasoning and illustration, the mischievous consequences of 
these uncertainties. He has well shown how much it tends to mix 
speculation with crime; to induce a calculation, first upon the 
chances of complete impunity, and then upon the probabilities 
of escaping, after conviction, a severe punishment; that adventur- 
ous spirits, especially those of daring and desperate habits, are 
attracted rather than deterred by the portion of risk which ac- 
companies a criminal enterprize, and are apt to find something 
seducing in what they “ accustom themselves to consider as the 
lottery of justice.” 

Thut the certainty of punishment is much more efficacious 
than any severity of example, for the prevention of crimes, is 
a maxim so well grounded on observation and experience, that 
very few are disposed to deny it; and it is difficult to con- 
test the truth of the corollary that, if it were possible so to pro- 
vide that punishment should inevitably follow the commission of 
a crime, the degree of that punishment might in almost all cases 
be greatly diminished without reducing its efficacy below the 
point of preventive terror. 

_ We entirely agree that it would be more rational and expe- 
dient that the judges should have vested in them an original, 
substantive, and ordaining power, of proportioning the punish- 
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ment to the offence, under all the circumstances of the case, 
direct and collateral; than only the power of relaxing a fixed 
punishment in favour of the convicted offender. Such an original 
power would draw after it the whole weight. of responsibility, and 
must be exclusively exercised by the judges ; whereas while capital 
punishments are anexed to offences tor which they seldom if ever 
are inflicted, but which are still liable to be inflicted, the law is 
taken virtually into the hands of those to whom it cannot be, with 
equal safety, entrusted—of prosecutors, of juries, and of witnesses, 


by the exercise not of a legitimate discretion, but by desertion of 
duty, or the violation of oaths.* 


* “ Too high a sense cannot be entertained of the sacredness of an vath, and 
of the importance of the judicial office; and the most fatal consequences may, be 
dreaded from accustoming jurymen to consider these matters with the profai 
levity with which their practice proves that they regard them. Ever since the 
passing of the acts, which punish with death, the stealing in shops, or houses, ‘or 
on board ships, property of certain stated values, juries have, from motives of 
humanity, been in the habit of frequently finding by their verdicts, that) the 
things stolen were worth much less than had been clearly proved. It has been 
held, indeed, by some of the judges (but certainly not by ali of them, orat least 
not upon all occasions), that juries in favour of life, may fairly, in fixing the 
value of the property, take into their consideration the depreciation of money, 
which has taken place since the statutes passed. ‘* That juries,” says Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, ‘‘ should bring in larceny to be under the value of twelve pence, 
when it is really of a much greater value, is evidently justifiable and propéy, 
when it only reduces the present nominal value of money to its ancient standard.”’. 
The solidity of this may well be doubted, but admitting it to be just, still, untess 
tables were constructed for the use of juries, showing the comparative valtés of 
money at different perio’s, a more unsafe and uncertain rule could hardly be laid 
down, than this of estimating property according to its value at some remotet 
period of our history. Even to those to whom such inquiries are familiar, it 
might be difficult on a sudden to make such an estimate, with the accuracy which 
the importance of the occasion requires ; but to men of the habits and pursuits of 
those, from amongst whom jurymen are usually selected, it must be quite im. 
possible. In producing instances, however, of the extent to which juries have 
eudeavonred by their verdicts to correct what they fee! to be great imperfections 
in our law, it will be expedient to recur to times in which this principle cannot 
be resorted to in justification of their conduct, 

** The year 1731-2, which is the earliest date of any trials for these offences, 
that [ happen to have met with, was only thirty-two years after the act of King 
William had passed, and only sixteen after that of Queen Anne, and during that 
period there had been scarcely any sensible diminution in the value of money. 
Yet we find from the sessions papers that, of thirty-three persons indicted in this 
year at the Old Bailey for stealing privately io shops, warehouses, or stables, 
goods to the value of 5s. and upwards, only one was convicted, twelve were ac- 
quitted, and twenty were found guilty of the theft, but the things stolen were 
found to be worth less than 5s. Of fifty-two persons tried in the same year at the 
Old Bailey, for stealing in dwelling houses, money, or other property, of the 
value of 40s. only six were convicted ; twenty-three were acquitted, and twenty- 
three were convicted of the larceny, but saved from a capital punishment’ by. 
the jury stating the stolen property to be of less value than 40s. In the follow- 
ing years the numbers do not differ yery materially from those in the year 1731. — 

** Some of the cases which occurred about this time are of such a kind, that it is 
difficult to imagine by what casuistry the jury could have been reconciled to their 
verdict, It may be proper to mention a few of them.—Elizabeth Hobbs was’ 
tried in September 1732, for stealing in a dwelling house one broad piece, two 
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Where the discretion of the judge is not in this way anticipated 
the stated penalty of the law is generally modified with a regard 
to circumstances which operate in extenuation or aggravation, 
but constitute ostensibly no part of the guilt; so that the real 

ound of the punishment or impunity, the execution or the re- 
fexation of the sentence, is never known to the public, who see 
the same offence sometimes visited with the «ultimum supplicium, 
and sometimes not visited at all. And thus for the purpose of 
prevention by the terror of example (the proper end of punish- 
ment), the strict execution of the sentence is of little avail. ‘This 
salutary effect could only be so provided for by requiring the judge 
to add to his sentence a declaration of the reasons that moved 
him in the particular case to let the law fall with all its weight 
upon the criminal; by which the end might be answered of 
deterring others from the particular offence so made up of cir- 
cumstances and coincidents: and this the judge would certainly 
be bound to do if the punishment emanated from his discretion, 
and not from the appointment of the law. 

But the most constitutional objection to the present loose con~ 
texture of the criminal law in relation to this subject, is its li- 
mitation of the rights of juries. For if judges constantly leave 


uineas, two balf-guineas, and 44s., in money. She confessed the fact, and the 
jury found her guilty, but found that the money stolen was worth only 39s. Mary 
Bradley, in May 1732, was indicted for stealing in a dwelling house, lace which 
she had offered to sell for twelve guineas, and for which she had refused to take 
eight guineas ; the jury, however, who found her guilty, found the lace to be 
worth no more than 39s, William Sherrington, in Oct. 1732, was indicted for 
stealing privately in a shop, goods which he had actually sold for ll. 5s. and the 
jury found that they were worth only 4s. 10d. 

** In the case of Michael Allom, indicted in February 1733, for privately 
stealing in a shop forty-three dozen pairs of stockings, value 31. 10s.; it was 
proved that the prisoner had sokd them for a guinea and a half, to a witness who 
was produced on the trial, and yet the jury found him guilty of stealing what was 
only of the value of 4s. 10d, Io another case, that of George Dawson and Joseph 
Hitch, also indicted in February 1733, it appeared that the two prisoners, in 
company together at the same time, stole the same goods privately in a shop, and the 
jury found one guilty to the amount of 4s, 10d. and the other to the amount of 5s. 
that is, that the same goods were at one and the same moment of different values. 
This monstrous proceeding is accounted for by finding that Dawson, who was 
capitally convicted, had been tried before at the same sessions for a similar offence, 
and had been convicted of stealing to the amount only of 4s. 10d. The jury seem 
to have thought, that having had the benefit of their indulgence once, he was not 
entitled to it a seeond time, or in other words, that having once had a pardon 
at their hands, he had no further claims upon their mercy. 

** The reason has been already given, why, in selecting these examples, re- 
course has been had to time so long past. It would not be difficult to mention 
very recent instances of as merciful but as flagrant a violation of their oaths by 
Jurymen, as those that have been here recited. So late as in Dec. 1808, a woman 
of the name of Bridget Mackallister, was indicted at the Old Bailey, for stealing 
a ten pound Bank of England note in a dwelling house, The fact was clearly 
proved, and the jury convicted the prisoner, but found upon their oaths that the 


Bank note was of the value of only 39s.” (Observations on the Criminal Law of 
England, by Sir S. Romilly, 3d edit. p, 42.) 
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for execution an offender convicted of a capital offence, if ac- 
companied by certain circumstances of aggravation, the crime so 
characterized becomes in effect a distinct offence, not by the law 
of the land, but by the law of judicial discretion. ‘The jury 
have nothing to do with this discretion. ‘The circumstances of 
aggravation are immaterial to the verdict they are to pronounce. 
The punishment of the offender is therefore in these cases de- 
cided by testimony as it affects the mind of the judge, not that 
of the jury, who can only determine between absolute impunity 
and extreme justice, leaving the discretion of the bench to float 
at large in the intermediate space. 

By this proposal of certainty in the sentence and execu- 
tion of the law, is intended the appointment of stated 
nalties to specified offences to follow with inevitable certainty, 
save where the King’s prerogative interposes its mercy: but 
Sir Samuel, in what has been published of his researches or 
opinions, has not carried his schemes or proposals so far as to 
develop any principle for ascertaining the extent to which this 
judicial certainty can be carried (for it is quite clear that it is a 
plan which must necessarily give room for many deviations, and 
stop very far short of universality), or to suggest any scale of 
proportions between crimes and punishments, or even to pro- 
pose any rules for classing and distributing offences. These are 
subjects of great labour, difficulty, and caution; of which Sir 
Samuel Romilly had a full contemplation; and there is reason 
to hope that the subject will receive great additional information 
and assistance concerning this most important of all political 
inquiries from the papers in the hands of his executors. In the 
mean time, certain propositions, of great importance as a foun- 
dation for inquiry, are either involved in, or clearly deducible 
from the “ Observations” which we have been considering. The 
have given us the best reasons for requiring the laws which 
affect the life or liberty of the subject to be as free from obscu- 
rity, and as open to the understanding and observation of the 
people at large, as their necessary multiplicity will allow; and that 
the criminal quality of actions should in every case, as far as 
can be itovided be determined by the invariable voice of the 
law, rather than by the application of any personal discretion, 
however high the authority to which it is attached, in order that, 
as far as may be practicable, every person may be able to cal- 
culate the amount of temporal evil to himself attending the 
commission of every crime; which evil should in each case be 
made to outbalance the advantage expected from the act of 
transgression, of which it is the sure ae | regular effect. Where 
the same crimes are punished at different times in very various 
measures, not only do the chances and odds of justice become 
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matter of speculation to the vicious, and encouragement to the 
adventurous ; but the moral end of punishment is defeated, and 
the very ideas themselves of virtue and vice become vague and 
confused. In this manner the law becomes a snare rather than 
a terror, and is itself criminal in creating many of the crimes 
which it punishes. It is also in another view directly chargeable 
with the creation of crime, when, by annexing an equal penalty 
to crimes very different in their degrees of guilt or injury to 
society, it induces a natural preference of that which carries the 
injury furthest. ‘The end of all punishment, politically speak- 
ing, is prevention of crime ; as to the offender, from further in- 
jury to society ; as to others, from committing the like offence : 
at all beyond this has no warrant in principle or necessity, and 
is therefore an usurpation of power. ‘To avoid the temptation 
to excess, and the danger of disproportion and disturbance, the 
measure which the law has appointed should be certain in the 
administration. If the punishment is obviously an evil of 

reater magnitude than the advantage expected from the crime, 
it can be only the nope of escape, encouraged by examples of 
impunity, which can determine the choice on the side of trans- 
gression. ‘This may be miscalculation, and often is; but the 
great object should be to shut out calculation altogether, by de- 
stroying, as far as possible, the chance of escaping either de- 
tection or punishment. Excessive punishment pecan impu- 
nity; being against the order of naiure, the legislation that 
upholds it upholds it only in name, uniess the claims of huma- 
nity and reason are sunk in the torpor of despotis:. 

These are the leading maxims which may be collected from 
the published Observations of Sir Samuel {omilly upon the 
Criminal Law of England; which can certainly be regarded as 
nothing more than a development of the general principles of 
a proposed reform ina branch of the law, which, instead of par- 
ticipating in the general improvement, has, it must be owned, 
in some instances, proceeded in a perverse opposition to the 
reason, the feelings, and the experience of mankind. It is im- 
possible, however, not to perceive that these principles might 
easily be pushed to an extravagant and dangerous excess; and it 
is but justice to the author of the Observations,” to remark 
not oniy that he has introduced them without any metaphysical 
refinement, but that he has both in his text and in his notes 
admitted the impossibility of making any near approach to a 
perfect scale of proportionate puvishment, or of excluding al- 
together the exercise of judicial discretion. That our readers 
may have some notion of the limit to which he confined himself 
in reducing the law to certainty in respect to the punishment of 
offences, we will extract from his pamphlet the following note, 
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which he has added in explanation of his theory, if so it is to be 
called. 


“The author of these Observations has been represented as an 
enemy to all exercise of discretion in judges, and as recommending 
that in all cases the precise punishment pk year for each offence in 
its exact gradation of guilt, should be marked out by the law. That 
this however is not the author's system, is sufficiently apparent from the 
bills which he brought into parliament, and which invested the judges 
with a large discretion, as to the degree of punishment to be inflicted 
for each otfence ; but there is a wide difference between intrusting the 
judges with the power to determine the degree in which the same spe- 
cies of punishment may be inflicted, and leaving it dependent on their 
will whether the offender shall be put to death, or shall only suffer a six 
months’ imprisonment. Mr. Justice Blackstone indeed tells us, that 
‘it is one of the glories of our English law that the species, though 
not always the quantity, or degree of punishment, is ascertained for 
every offence, and that it is not left in the breast of any judge, or even. 
of a jury, to alter that judgment which the law has beforehand or- 
dained for every subject alike, without respect of persons.’ Com, 
vol. iv. p. 377. And yet with what truth can it be said that the species 
of punishment is ascertained for every offence, when in so great a num- 
ber of felonies it remains in practice with the judge to say whether the 
criminal shall suffer death, transportation, or imprisonment ; or how 
indeed can this praise be justly bestowed on our constitution, even in 
theory, when for the crime of libel and for some other misdemeanours 
it rests by law entirely with the judges to determine whether convic- 
tion shall be followed by a punishment which stamps with infamy, or 
with one to which no dishonour whatever is attached. But it is difficult 
for those who are solicitous to applaud every thing which they find 
established to be always consistent with themselves. Dr. Paley, who 
in the passage commented on in this tract is a strenuous advocate for 
an ample discretionary power in judges, has upon another occasion ob- 
served, that ‘ forasmuch as the ultimate sanctions of human laws are 
to be dispensed by fallible men, the safety as well as the liberty of the 
subject requires that discretion should be bound down by precise rules 
both of acting and judging of actions.” Assize Sermon preached at 
Durham, July, 1795.” (Observations, p. 102, 103.) 


For ourselves we feel it impossible not to declare our convic- 
tion that the criminal law of England is in a state imperiously 
to call for revision. Sanguinary statutes, operative only in de- 
forming our jurisprudence, and investing judges with a discretion 
never originally intended, but rendered necessary to supply the 
void left by a nugatory severity, cannot be suffered to remain 
standing amidst the general stir of education and improvement. 
So many of our statutes have been made in particular and tem- 
porary exigencics, in moments of excited public feeling, and 
transient fits of legislation, with so little regard to system or 
proportion, and so little consultation of the connexion betweep 
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law and natural sentiment, that every motive of policy, justice, 
and decency, appears to demand that what was begun by Sir 
Samuel Romilly with so much zeal and prudence should be so 
proceeded in as to become, by its completion, the fairest memo- 
rial of his manly and useful character. 

With respect to the punishment of death, the world seems 
ripe for the proposition that it ought not to be inflicted where 
any penalty less shocking to humanity might answer the object 
of prevention better, or as well. And there is the problem, 
That there are many general objections to this last degree of 
suppliciary justice arising out of religion, humanity, and policy, 
which ought to be shown to be outweighed, if not by absolute 
necessity, at least by the most urgent expediency, before re- 
sort is had to so revolting a remedy, will scarcely be denied. 
All nature is in insurrection against it; and therefore the 
policy that can justify it ought undoubtedly to be of an over- 
ruling and irresistible kind to afford it a justification. We 
have neither room nor leisure to examine at present the 
arguments of those who dispute the right, as we find them 
generally taking that high ground of abstract disquisition on 
which we have a great aversion to discuss any political subject 5 
being long ago satisfied that the doctrines of abstract right and 
competency are dangerous guides among the difficulties and 
doubts that belong to questions of practical government. We 
shall not therefore inquire whether, as man has no original or 
natural right to take away the life either of himself or of a 
fellow creature, he can in his corporate or politic state acquire 
that right; or whether the public right, being composed onl 
of what the individuals of which it is constituted brought into 
the common stock, can rise higher than its origin, or exceed in 
competency the separate rights which tke individuals possessed 
before their union; or whether, the power of the whole com- 
munity being made up of the sum of the particular sacrifices of 
the smallest part of the personal liberty of the members com- 
posing it to the common welfare, such power can include more 
than those who made these surrenders to create it had any right 
to contribute; but confining our view to the obligations of re- 
ligion, humanity, and policy, we think we may safely say that 
the punishment of death has many evils annexed to it which 
render it incumbent upon a nation to adopt it with great re- 
luctance, and only where milder expedients are found inade- 
quate to the object of prevention. 

It is certain that sanguinary executions tend to diminish the 
horror of homicide, to foster in the spectators habitual ferocity, 
and to defeat their own end as punishments by their publicity and 
frequency. ‘They are, indeed, terrible as spectacles ; but they are, 
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for the most part, deficient in salutary terror. ‘The impressions 
which they produce, as is the case with all violent and sudden im- 
pressions, are momentary; and if they leave any distinct senti- 
ment at all behind them, it is usually that of disgust and indig- 
nation. ‘To be efficacious in deterring from crime, punishment 
should be frequently before the eyes and in the minds of the 
people; but who can desire this in respect to the punishment 
of death? Punishments of protracted duration may safely 
present themselves a constant spectacle to the community; 
they excite dread, not disgust; and while they deter from the 
commission and the contagion of crime, they produce in the 
spectator a mingled sentiment of pity and horror: the impres- 
sions which they create are continuous, and it is only such that 
have a lasting influence upon the habits and character. The ha- 
bit of endurance may make the suffering gradually less severe to 
the criminal ; and it is a principle in legal punishments which a 
humane people ought never to lose sight of, that they should pro- 
duce as little misery to the sufferer as is consistent with the great 
and indispensable object of deterring others: while the very 
length of continuance, which habit may make the cause of dimi- 
nution of pain in the criminal, augments the sympathy and accu- 
mulates the terror of those who witness the spectacle of protracted 
privation. The pain of death expends all its mi if it has. 
any, upon the spectators, in a moment; it collects all its force into 
one transient shock ; but the scene of continued privation and la- 
bour distributes, perpetuates, and repeats its lessons, constantly 
associating disgrace and loss with vice and guilt, in the minds 
of the community. ‘There is no villain that dies by the hangman 
that may not die like a hero, if not as a martyr, in the eyes of 
the populace; the very pageantry that accompanies his death re- 
moves half its disgrace: the parting scene between the criminal 
and his friends, sheds an interest and a sort of deceitful dignity 
over his last moments:—the hardened look on, and become more 
hardened; impressible minds avoid the spectacle; at worst it is 
only a short exit from misery, and often regarded, in a religious 
view, as an expiation: but imprisonment, seclusion, low diet, 
and severe toil, associate nothing but humiliation and sorrow 
with crime; they present humanity degraded from its level by the 
violation of its duties, cashiered of its rights by the abuse of 
them, and forced upon the perpetual comparison, which the be- 
nevolent well know how to improve, of the widely different lot of 
innocence and depravity. 

We have no time to pursue this subject further. The few hasty 
observations we have made have been forcibly suggested to our 
minds by the review to which Mr. Belsham has invited us of the 
life and opinions of the late Sir Samuel Romilly. The subject 
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is indeed so involved in his political character that we could not 
avoid stirring it, for it can be called nothing more, by thus 
touching its principal points. One thing, we apprehend, is quite 
clear—that it is impossible for it not to become a momentous and 
immediate subject of parliamentary deliberation; and we do not 
hesitate to say, that a nation which can, after its eyes have been 
opened, retain in its code multiplied denunciations of death, and 
continue to apply that many remedy to cases unattended with 
violence, because it w be difficult and laborious to devise a 
scheme of less compendious punishments, or because there is a 
fancied security in abstaining from all change, is in a fearful 
moral predicament. ‘The late executions for forgery, and the 
concomitant increase of the crime, the character which the trials 
for this offence have lately assumed, the embarrassment of judges, 
the dilemmas of juries, the conduct of prosecutors, all evince the 
magnitude of the evil into which we are falling under the present 
system. ‘The voice of charity as well as justice calls upon the 
ss to take into its cordial consideration the great question 
whether all this perplexity and obliquity in the public judicatures 
ef the land do not flow from the moral disproportion between the 
crime and the punishment. In every prosecution the law intends 
that there should be distinct parts sustained by the appointed 
actors in it: but the certain consequence of the excessive severity 
of legal punishment is this, that a radical and entire disturbance 
takes place in the arrangement; a disturbance with which we are 
finding no fault, both because it arises out of the necessity of the 
case, and because it restores the correspondence between publi¢ 
justice and common feeling. But, alas! it produces this conse- 
quence by the disruption of that system which it is of the last 
importance to preserve in its full integrity, and by throwing out of 
their proper places all the elementswhich compose it. As the law is 
administered in forgery, certainty, which in a proportioned system 
of criminal justice is the very lite of its administration, produces 
all the mischiefs of uncertainty. Humanity will find place some- 
where: juries will be piously perjured, individuals will forbear to 
prosecute, the guilty will go free, the crime will multiply, and the 
sword of justice will be only fatal to society, for whose defence it 
is wielded. Lastly, in these cases of forgery upon the Bank of 
England, where judges and juries are firm, and the accused is 
convicted, where is his hope? The Crown may be resorted to; 
but the Crown will act as advised: the ministers will be advised 
by the Bank, and the Bank is inflexible on a principle of inva- 


riable policy: the only hope of the criminal, therefore, rests in - 


the forbearance to prosecute; in many cases forbearance is and 
must be exercised, and may be exercised capriciously ; the discre- 
tion is neither in the judge - in the Crown, nor altogether in 
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the Bank; but the life of the guilty party reposes upon the will 
and opinion of an individual, or perhaps an agent of the indivi+ 
dual, to whom the Bank entrusts its legal concerns. We wilh 
close these observations with expressing a hope that the conse- 
quences of these errors in legislation have become too palpable 
to be any longer overlooked; that before society is shaken to its 
basis, we shall see a right-minded direction of parliamentary in- 


-quiry to the great objects we have been considering, full of the 


honest purpose of doing good, and free from the dregs and pol 
lution of vulgar politics. Vigour in the detection, certainty and 
proportion in the punishment of crime, and a meliorating system 
of prison discipline, are now the great and. pressing business of 
the nation. Great lights have lately been thrown upon these 
subjects ; and if they are taken up and proceeded in as they ought 
to be, we shall think Sir Samuel Romilly has not lived and writ~ 
ten in vain, i 
But Sir Samuel Romilly lived also for other things : to afford 
the example of a virtuous English gentleman in his family and 
in private society. ‘This is by some considered to be but slight 
commendation, as to duties of easy performance 3 
and some regard the high credit in which they stand as the mark 
of the rarity of their occurrence. ‘The remark of ‘Tacitus appears 
to us to be far better founded, ‘* Virtutes iisdem temporibus op= 
time estimantur quibus facillime gignuntur.”’ It is honourable to, 
the age in which we live, that it is principally from the private 
lives of the great that the people take the measure of their reak 
eatness. It is in the recesses of the characters of eminent mem 
that we sometimes find those shady refreshing spots, on which the 
eye, tired with brilliancy, delights to repose. We turn to them 
from the dust of the forum, or the camp, as to an oasis in the sul 
try desert, where nature sits embowered in peace. We would 
that all had been green about the soul of this distinguished person, 
or that living waters had been there to make what green there was’ 
perennial. But the inference from his disconsolate end is strong 
against the probability of his “ heart being whole with his God. 
“ He knew not what some bishops may not know, 

That Scripture is the only cure of woe; 

That field of promise, how it flings abroad 

Its odour o’er the Christian’s thorny road! 

The soul reposing on assured relief, 

Feels herself happy amidst all her grief, 

Forgets her labour as she toils along, 

Weeps tears of joy, and bursts into a song. COowPER. 


The man who wrote these verses felt them. He had been at 
the margin, of that gulf into which Sir Samuel Romilly poungeds 
He was the prey of a constitutional, malady that seemed to 
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exclude all possibility of comfort. In his retirement at Dr. Cot- 
ton’s he read the Bible, recovered both his reason and his cheer- 
fulness, and for twenty years the force of his religion supported 
his vacillating mind, till age and infirmity became the allies of 
his disorder. The pressure of woe may produce a crisis, in 
which, as man judges the case, all accountability ceases; but a 
man may be accountable for being in that state, if the Gospel is 
true in declaring that “ GOD even our Father hath loved us, 
and hath given us everlasting consolation, and good ho 
through Grace.” It is not in the summer calm of life that a 
Christian’s trust declares itself. Affliction supplies the test by 
which the strength of our confidence in the Divine promises is 
proved; and no ies of. affliction tries it so much as bereave- 
ment. It is not till the props and stays of the building are re- 
moved that it can be known how far it rests upon invisible sup- 
ports, how “ fitly it is framed together,” and who is its * Builder 
and Maker.’’ No man takes his existence by contract; it is the 
atuitous gift of the Almighty: we must receive it as he gives 
it, without any stipulations for its ease or prosperity in this 
world; but, on the contrary, with marks as clear as if wings 
were appended to it of its mm volatile, and restless nature. 
It does ‘seem, therefore, a little extraordinary how, indepen- 
dently of that system, whose great characteristic it is to raise 
our affections to heavenly things, any sensible man of sixty can 
suffer even the sweetest and holiest ties of this passing world so 
to wind round his heart as to dispute the property of that heart 
with Him who has declared his jealousy in this respect. Hea- 
then philosophy has extracted, or pretended to extract, out of the 
very irremediableness of the case, a balm to soothe these inevi- 
table privations; if then when the ligatures of nature or love 
are broken the Christian bleeds to death, where is the Christian’s 


hope? If in this life only we have hope in Christ,” then we are 
“of all men the most miserable.” 


Art. II.—A Vindication of the University of Cambridge, from the 
Reflections of Sir James Edward Smith, President of the Linnean 
Society, contained in a Pamphlet entitled “ Considerations respect- 
ing Cambridge,” By the Rev. James Henry Monk, B.D. Fel- 
low and Tutor of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of 


Greek in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 95. M ; 


A ZEALOUS feeling for the dignity and character of the class, 
association, or order, to which we belong, is one, and a principal 
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one, among the secondary securities for honourable and upright 
conduct, arising out of the civil relations by which we are sur- 
rounded in a state of improved society. Although instances do 
sometimes occur in the members of political as well as religious 
bodies of supine indifference to the effect of individual conduct 
on the credit of the corps of which they form a part, coupled 
with the warmest zeal in the general vindication of its character, 
et for the most part it will be found, that individual respectabi- 
lity is involved in that larger sense of duty which binds aman to 
his fraternity. His responsibility certainly increases, and his 
principles are often observed to expand, with his connexions. 

If such be the natural effect of this affiliated or corporate 
feeling, and of this politic relation in which we stand to the rest of 
a particular community, in ordinary cases, an affectionate concern 
for the honour of those academical institutions in which our 
tastes, and habits, and principles, were formed, and where the 
larger provisions have been made for liberal culture and intellec- 
oan refinement, may be expected to produce similar consequences 
in a superior degree. On these grounds, therefore, we trust 
never to see alma mater without fit champions among her sons 
to assert her honour, and vindicate her character from every 
aspersion. 

In the late attack made upon her by Sir Edward Smith, Pre- 
sident of the Linnzean Society, Cambridge could scarcely have 
found among her children a more judicious and effectual de- 
fender than Mr. Professor Monk. ‘The propriety of remark, 
and the tempered severity, by which the performance is cha-’ 
racterised, exhibit the writer as a creditable specimen of the 
culture of Cambridge University. The character of the clergy- 
man and the gentleman is well preserved throughout the pam- 
phlet, and the scholar is visible in the abstinence from all un- 
suitable display, and the simple adaptation of the language to 
the subject. , 

To understand the questions discussed in this controversy, it is 


only necessary to accompany Mr. Monk through the following 
short story : 


«“ Many years ago it was suggested to Sir J. Smith, that the Bota- 
nical Professorship at Cambridge was an object to which he might 
aspire with great probability of success, whenever, in the course of 
human events, a vacancy might happen. ‘The principal obstacle a 
peared to be his objection to subscribe to our articles of faith, and his 
consequent inability to take a degree. At length, however, in the 

ear 1813, he was induced to consent, at the persevering instance of 
his friends, to the institution of a full and precise inquiry ; the result of 
which informed him of as much as he might have discovered from a 
Cambridge Calendar, that the Professorship had been already held with- 
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out a degree; whence it was concluded, that his inability to subscribe 
was not an insuperable bar to his object. Encouraged by this news, he 
commenced operations with an attempt to gain a footing at Cambridge. 
He accordingly applied, by letter, to Professor Martyn, for his autho- 
rity to read a course of botanical lectures in the University. The Pro- 
fessor, in his answer, informed him, that he held, independent of the 
professorship, the situation of Dr. Walker's reader : which he proposed 
to resign in Sir James’s favour, provided he could obtain the concurrence 
of a majority of the five Trustees. To these Trustees, who are the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Masters of Trinity and St. John’s Colleges, the Pro- 
vost of King’s, and the Regius Professor of Physic, his next applica- 
tion was directed, and met with a polite refusal ; although the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Davie, late Master of Sidney, was, he tells us, favour- 
able to his design. During the four succeeding years he seems, twice 
at least, to have renewed his applications, but with no better success, 
Sir James, however, was not a man to be dismayed by difficulties, and 
having once set the object before him, determined never to lose sight 
of it, He had, in the mean time, been carrying on an active canvass 
for the votes of the members of the Senate: his words are— | 


«< ¢ While the circumstances and motives above explained, had rather 
unexpectedly checked my aspiring hopes at Cambridge, I had taken a 
free and lofty range in the world at large, with far different and 
most exhilarating success.” Considerations, p. 20. 


“‘ In the course of this free and lofty range he found, it seems, great 
support among persons of eminent rank, particularly the ‘ peers spi- 
ritual and temporal.’ Notwithstanding all this encouragement from 
abroad, it still appeared advisable to make good his footing on the field 
of action, previously to the expected contest; and at length the favour- 
able dispositions of the present Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Webb, the Mas- 
ter of Clare Hall, seemed to afford the long wished-for opportunity. 
It was now resolved, however, to alter the plan of operations ; and in- 
stead of renewing the application for the appointment of Dr. Walker's 
reader, upon which other opinions besides Dr. Webb’s must have been 
taken, it was deemed expedient that the Professor should nominate Sir 
James as his deputy. Professor Martyn, accordingly, wrote a letter, 
dated March 14, 1818, formally requesting him to give a course of 
botanical lectures in the present Easter Term. With this authority, 
and under the sanction of the Vice-Chancellor, an advertisement was 
published during the Easter vacation, announcing that Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith’s Lectures would commence on the 6th of April. But the 
whole scheme was disconcerted, by a representation made to the Vice- 
Chancellor, just before the time, by eighteen Tutors, belonging to 


_ fourteen of the colleges, expressing their decided disapprobation of 


any public lecturer, who was neither a member of the University, nor 
of the Church of England, The consequences were, the abandonment 
of the-lectures, and an appeal to the world in the pamphlet now under 
consideration.” (Vindication, &c. p. 5—7.) 
‘The reader will understand, that at Cambrid i 
é ge there is a pro- 
fessorship of botany, in the appointment of the University at 
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large; and likewise the places of reader on the plants, and cu-' 
rator, or superintendant of the works in the Botanic Garden, 
which, in the year 1763, was given by Dr. Richard Walker, 
Vice-Master of Trinity College, to the University. The donor 
constituted, by the terms of his conveyance, the Chancellor, or 
in his absence, the Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Trinity Coi- 
lege, the Provost of King’s College, the Master of St. John’s 
College, and the Professor of Physic, and their successors, 
for the time being, particular inspectors and governors of the 
said garden, with full power to regulate and govern the same. 
The donor then created the above-mentioned offices of reader and 
curator, and committed the choice and election of the persons, 
from time to time, to fill them, as vacancies occurred, to the 
governors, or trustees, for ever. With this information, added 
to what is contained in the above extract, enough is before 
the reader to open to him the whole case. The great points 
in dispute were, whether Sir James Smith, as being a dissenter 
from the Church of England, or as not being a member of the 
University of Cambridge, was eligible to the office of botanical 
lecturer in the same; and also whether, eral him disquali- 
fied, on either of these grounds, for such official situation, it was 
proper, under the above circumstances, to permit him to perform 
the duty of the office, as deputy only, by giving lectures in the 
place of the Professor, incapacitated by age and infirmity to do 
the duty himself. ‘The science and ability of the candidate a 
pears to be out of doubt. ‘Though it will be readily admitted by 
those who have read his publication on the subject of his dispute 
with the University, that the manner in which he has therein 
announced himself has been such as to discredit his pretensions, 
if there be any truth in the maxim that “modesty is the hand- 
maid of merit.” 

The pamphlet of Sir James Smith, published under the title of 
‘* Considerations respecting Cambridge, more particularly relating to 
its Botanical Professorship,” has well deserved the treatment it 
has received at the hands of the Professor, who has discussed 
the principal topics of his adversary under the following heads: 

1. The high importance of botanical studies as a branch of 
education. 

2. The pectliar qualifications of Sir James as a lecturer. 

3. The want of pretensions in all other candidates. 

4. The candidate’s not being a member of the University. 

5. His being a dissenter from the church. . 

6. The conduct and motives of all persons who oppose his 
views. 

We have always considered it as a most obvious maxim of dis- 


cretion to be observed by a rejected candidate for an office of trust, 
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or honour, to draw the public attention as little as possible to his 
case. The effectof argument, in opposition to facts, is only, for 
the most part, to render them more notorious, and to increase. 
their influence; and when those facts impeach the very source 
from which the arguments proceed, it is evident with how much 
disadvantage the struggle against them is maintained. ‘The com- 
plainant has the difficulties of ground and the infelicity of situation 
to overcome, before he is upon any thing like equal terms with, 
the adversary. Fact and presumption are of easy comprehen~ 
sion ; investigation laborious; and, besides the infirmities of every 
man’s testimony in his own behalf; opposed to the opinions of 
those whom he has constituted his judges, it will always be felt 
that he who proposes himself to the free choice of others has no 
right to complain if he happens not to be the object of prefer- 
ence. No election can be said to be free if the electors are 
bound to account to an unsuccessful candidate for his non-elec- 
tion. It seems to us that to any demand of the reason of this 
rejection of Sir James Smith, it would be quite enough to 
answer :— 


*‘ Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare : 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te.” 


_ Mr. Monk makes very natural comments upon the peremptory 
form in which Sir James announces his pretensions. ‘The latter 
gentleman appears indeed to think that he has little else to do than 
to insist upon the extreme importance of botany, as a branch of 
academical study, it being quite clear, in his opinion, that the pro- 
priety of placing him in the chair increases in exact proportion to 
the dignity and worth of the science itself; for it would appear that 
the whole arcana of the vegetable kingdom have revealed them- 
selves to this unmatriculated challenger of University honours. 
For ourselves we must frankly confess, that we come very 
short of Sir James in our admiration of his favourite science. 
It is surely not one of primary importance in a general system 
of education: nor can we be brought to consider it as of such 
stupendous difficulty in the attainment. It is what ‘* many men, 
many women, and some children,” arrive at. It is an elegant 
and useful branch of knowledge; but neither so essential in itself, 
nor so valuable as an auxiliary to other sciences, as it presents it~ 
self to the view of this most ardent of its votaries. 


. mse says Sir James, ‘has always made a prominent part of 
the general system of academical education, in most Universites, ever 
since the revival of learning. In many it is one of the studies, in which 
young men are examined for their degrees. In Sweden, always so fer- 
tile in distinguished philosophers, Natural Science takes place of every 
other, being the pursuit which leads to preferment in church and state, 
like the Mathematics at Cambridge.” (Considerations, p- 22.) 
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. Mr. Monk’s comments upon the excess to which Sir James ap- 
pears to have carried his predilections in favour of botany, pro- 
ceed in a spirit of great fairness. Ina manner much to the credit 
of his judgment and candour, he blends the vindication of the 
University to which he belongs with an allowance for the pro- 
pensity so common in persons who have prosecuted a particular 
study with success to exalt its importance beyond its just preten- 
sions. Nor will we inquire whether the learned Professor may 
not be under the influence of a somewhat similar infirmity in the 
broad and decided superiority he attributes tothe system pursued 
in his own University above “ every other on the face of the 
earth ;” but he may well say, with confidence, that ‘ it is in all 
its leading and important features, so well adapted to the purposes 
which it is intended to answer, that the University would not be 
justified in precipitately adopting any innovations, at the sugges- 
tions of persons unconnected with it, who neither are, nor can be, 
fully acquainted with its merits or defects.” | 

7 he high pretensions advanced by Sir James Smith to unri- 
valled reputation in the science of botany, mixed, as it appears 
to be, with no little contempt for the neglect in which it is sup- 
posed by him to lie in the University of Cambria , and for the 
insignificancy of the attainments of those who there profess to 
cultivate it, are of themselves sufficient to justify all the vivacity 
with which “ The Vindication” is conducted by the Professor, 
But, when we advert to the reflections dispersed through the 
pamphlet of Sir James upon the general credit, and even inte~ 
grity, of the persons to whose hands the discipline of the Univer- 
sity may be considered as intrusted, we are disposed to regard 
the tone of moderation with which Mr. Monk has governed him- 
self in the controversy, under provocations, and possessing advan- 
tages that might naturally, in an inferior mind, have led to re- 
proachful exultation, with great respect. And it is really wonder- 
ful that it should not have occurred to the learned President of 
the Linnzean Society, that a general attack upon the University, 
for its particular delinquency against himself, was the true way to 
neutralize and enervate the force of his animadversions both in 
his own and in the public cause. To be effectual as a public ac- 
euser, he should have had no ground of private hostility. 

It was necessary for Sir James to encounter the objection to his 
eligibility on the ground of his being a stranger to the Univer- 
sity; and this he has done with very teeble effect. _He mentions 
three cases of the election of strangers to professorships:— 
of Richard Bradley, F.R.S. in 1724; of John Francis Vigani, 
an Italian, and probably, as Sir James says, a Catholic, in 1702 ; 
and of George Rolfe, in 1707; to the professorships, respectively, 


of botany, chemistry, and anatomy. As far as these instances 
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are adduced to prove the right in the University to elect perfect 
strangers to the botanical as well as other professorships, they 
are superfluous, since its power of bestowing its appointments 
as it pleases, has not been, nor is likely to be, questioned ; but the 
precedents are, in two instances, unfortunately selected for the 
use ‘proposed to be made of them by Sir James. Mr. Bradley, 
who had undertaken to construct, at his own expense, a botanical 
garden, besides neglecting to fulfil his promise, disgraced his cha- 
racter by immoralities of conduct; and Rolfe absented himself 
from the University and his office, till the situation was de- 
elared vacant, and another elected into it in his life-time. 
Vigani had resided twenty years at Cambridge before his elec- 
tion; from which the fair inference is, that his qualifications 
were well known to the University, and that he was not a Papist. 
The conduct of the first two of the8e unacademical professors 
was such as. to discourage future appointments of strangers, and 
the third was scarcely a case in point at all. . 

~ It is to be observed, too, that these appointments of strangers 
were made on tke first creation of the respective offices. 


“When,” as Mr. Monk observes, “it was an object to introduce into 
the University a pursuit hitherto uncultivated in the place, it was 
right and necessary to look beyond its limits for an able instructor in 
that science. But, when a study has once been established, and suc- 
cessfully pursued by some of its own body, it is more consistent with 
justice as well as policy, to elect one of them to fill a vacant appoint- 
ment than to have recourse, as was done in the first instance, to aliens, 
It is by the hope of these offices and distinctions, that our members are 
e ed to devote their leisure to such pursuits. When a gentleman 
sieameed amongst us is proposed as a candidate, not only his abilities, 
but his personal character, can thoroughly be appreciated by the elec- 
tors themselves, instead of being taken upon the partial representation 
of others; and in the choice of such a person, there exists a security, 
that he will have a community of views and feelings with the Univer- 
sity, and a devotion to its interests, which it would be unreasonable to 
look for in a perfect stranger. It is, besides, natural and proper to be 
extremely cautious in admitting into the bosom of our institution, and 
investing with our offices, persons, however unexceptionable in their 
private characters, who have been educated in a system of studies and 
discipline pw dissimilar to our own, and whose age and talents may 
give them influence over our junior members. Besides these objec- 
tions, which appear to me to deserve the fullest consideration, other 
reasons will suggest themselves to the reader, why the election of a 
stranger is a measure of questionable policy. 

“‘] will not, however, deny that cases may be imagined, where such 
a step would be advisable: as, for instance, where there is a want of 
well-qualified candidates among ourselves, or where the transcendent 
attainments of a stranger, unalloyed by any objectionable circum- 
stance, promise to confer honour upon the University. I might’ have 
thought Sir James Smith's case came within this description had there 
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been no eminent botanists in our own body, and had the information 
which I once received, turned out correct,—that he had altered his 


opinions of religious dissent, and become a sincere member of our 
Church,” (Vindication, p. 26—28.) 


The author of the Vindication is perhaps somewhat more indig- 
nant than he need have been at an invidious comparison made by 
Sir James between our own Universities and those of Edinburgh, 
Gottingen, and Pavia, to the disadvantage of the former. It is 
beneath the dignity of a son of either Oxtord or Cambridge Uni- 
versities to argue a general question of comparative merit between 
his alma mater and any other establishment for the promotion 
of science and literature on the face of the civilized world. What 
our Universities are in real character and efficiency is a matter 
of sight and touch rather than of argument or inductive proof. 
The method which Mr. Monk has taken of exalting his own Uni- 
versit by an enumeration of meritorious individuals who have 
passed through her bowers and her schools to distinction in the 
republic of letters, although it is the great argument on which 
her defence is generally grounded, has never, we must confess, 
appeared to us to be sound or satisfactory. In this great nation, 
where, for so many centuries, the sons of the highest and most 
respectable families have, in the regular course of their education, 
passed through the Universities to their various stations in life, 
names could not be wanting of men, famous in their generations, 
to attest, as far as such testimony goes, the fecundity of these in- 
stitutions; even supposing them to have been very imperfectly 
calculated for the promotion of sound learning, and to have su 

lied few advantages beyond the luxury of libraries, and the 
invitations of ease and retirement. Had the University of 
Cambridge, possessing these opportunities, been merely a pas+ 
sive recipient, a sort of regular halting place in the march to 
public employments and civil preferments, the course of centuries 
must still have supplied a sufficient number of persons distin- 
guished in every department of knowledge to swell the catalogue 
of her imputed worthies. We do not doubt that the teaching 
bestowed in these great academies has had a direct tendency to 
produce the attainments which have issued from them into active 
and illustrious life. What we disapprove of is, the resort to an 
argument in the vindication of them, which, when the case 
is properly understood, is defective in its logic, and therefore un- 
worthy of the cause. As long as our country abounds in great 
men, and the sons of the nobility and gentry are educated 
as they are, our public seminaries, as vel as our Universities, 
must be rich in this sort of testimony to their worth and efficiency. 
_ But the argument is grounded in no necessary, or apparent re- 
lation of the fact to the cause assigned: the process of the in- 
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quiry should be reversed. To be assured that the attainments, by 
which persons have been distinguished who have graduated 
through the University of which Mr. Monk is so respect- 
able a member, have been the product of their academical 
education, we must first find in the discipline of the University 
itself, a specific tendency to produce these attainments. ‘There is 
no magic in matriculation,—the means must be shown to be ade- 

uate to what is claimed as the result. The onus is upon the 
Usibersity to show that the methods of her instruction, and the 

rinciples and lessons impressed upon her scholars, connect her 
Le a sacred affinity with their maturer virtues: that the fruit 
tastes of the soil; and proves by its flavour, like the produce of 
Chios or Falernum, the place of its peculiar culture. Now all 
this while we would not have Mr. Monk imagine that we mean 
to dispute the right of his University to share in the fame of 
those illustrious men whom she has numbered among her 
scholars; but we would, with great deference, recommend those 
who think themselves called upon, at any time, to undertake her 
defence, instead of a loose assumption of cause and effect, where 
every step in the process is questionable, to challenge an inquiry 
into the real state of her colleges; to assert the purity and firmness 
of her interior discipline; to show how faithfully the seniors, in 
their various capacities of tutors, lecturers, professors, and heads 
of colleges, perform their public and private trusts towards the 
junior members ; and how provision is made for rendering each 
college the image of a well-regulated family, in which preparation 
is made, by virtuous exercises and parental discipline, for the du- 
ties and dangers of a more independent state; to show that the 
guardians, to whom the country commits her youth, are careful 
to return them to her bosom in a condition to recruit her moral 
strength; to show, above all things, that the vital interests of our 
national church, which carries on her work with such instru- 
ments only as our Universities supply, are consulted and pro- 
moted by the inculcation of a spiritual theology, composed of the 
pure principles of say, rane holiness and humble faith. 

The real prevailing o we to Sir James Smith’s appointment 
to the office of Botanical Lecturer in the University of Cam- 
bridge evidently appears to have been his religious tenets. He 
is, it seems, a member of a congregation of Dissenters, who as- 
sume the title of rational Christians,—a title of portentous mean- 
ing: and Mr. Monk is of opinion, in which all the tutors of the 
several colleges appear to have concurred with him, that how- 
ever deserving of respect many of those who conscientiously dis- 
sent from our church must, in candour, be admitted to be, it is 
the duty of all persons to whom the interests of the University are 
more immediately entrusted, to keep its doors shut against them. 
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‘‘ These public institutions,” says Mr. Monk, * have hitherto been 
the surest supports of the National Church, which can never be 
so effectually shaken as by introducing open and active hostility 
to her doctrines into the seats of national education. Is it then 
possible that Sir James Smith, or his friends, can feel surprise at 
an objection being made to granting him admission into either of 
the Universities? It is to the Church establishment that we owe 
our endowments, our privileges, our immunities, and every other 
advantage that we enjoy. Can he therefore wonder at a reluct- 
ance to invest him with an office of rank and influence amongst 
us, in open and declared defiance of those provisions, which, for 
above two hundred years, have been feral necessary to protect 
that establishment ?” 

We fully agree in opinion with Mr. Monk, that Dissenters ought 
not to be admitted, nor will candid Dissenters expect or desire to 
be admitted, to any office of public instruction in either of our 
Universities ; but we cannot commend the motives on which Mr. 
Monk has thought fit to ground the apology of himself and 
brethren, for rejecting Sir James Smith, as being a Dissenter 
from our Church. No person can have read much of the British 
Review, without perceiving in it a train of reasoning and senti- 
ment very adverse to the spirit of the defence comprised in the 
passage last borrowed from the pamphlet we are reviewing. ‘The 
terms in which Mr. Monk has expressed himself, would but too 
well justify the inference, that it is the endowments, privileges, im= 
munities, and other advantages, which other advantages we must 
take to be, ezusdem generis, eujoyed by himself and his friends, 
which have occasioned their strenuous opposition to the election 
of Sir James to the botanical professorship. On behalf of the 
Church of England we deprecate all defence of her, grounded 
on any percipience of advantage from her liberality, save what 
the soul experiences from her saving doctrines of belief and prac- 
tice. No one loves the Church of England as he ought, unless 
he loves it as a portion, a most pure and legitimate portion, of the 
Church of Christ: and the great error of many of its defenders 
has been, that in their strong feeling of the value of its temporal 
magnificence, and exterior polity, they haye thought too little of 
its internal graces, ordinances, and claims. We are too apt to 
love our Church as the smiths and artificers loved the temple of 
the Ephesian goddess,—for the sake of the pelf and emoluments 
connected with its existence. [ven the feeling of our Universities 
towards the Church, which they are right in thinking it is their 
office, in a peculiar degree, to defond and sustain, may, it is pos- 
sible, be a little irregular and disproportionate. They may some- 
times perhaps forget that two sentiments ought to characterize 
their adherence toit—respect and love: respect towards that part 
ef it which is made with hands; and love towards that which is 
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iritually built: respect to its ordinances, rites, priesthood, dis- 
cipline, estates, dignities, endowments; love to its interior form, its 
beauty of holiness, its evangelical virtue, its Scriptural authority, 
its pastoral character, its charity, simplicity, zeal—all its living pro- 

rties which make it the medium of correspondence between God 
and thesoul. This is that nobler part of the Church to which our 
love should be directed, and which is as much above all its earthly 
endowments, though these are in their kind essential, as the 
holy light that was shed upon the Seraphim was superior in 
excellence to the golden candlesticks, or the sculptured emblems 
of the altar. 

We have long been persuaded that there is a heartless and low 
thoughted concern for the Church of England, among its nominal 
champions, that produces all its eae danger, and which, with 
a vain show of strength, is radical, essential imbecility. It 
“‘walks round our Zion, it marks well. her bulwarks, it tells all 
the towers thereof:” but the spirit which animates the garrison, 
is a very secondary care; and whether the courage is high, the 
loyalty firm, and the bosom constant, is an inquiry of less interest 
than whether the magazines are full and the outworks entire. It 
is sickening to see how much the zealots of the establishment still 
persevere in mistaking their duty and misplacing their anxiety. 
Always full of the enemy and in terror of ambuscade, they 
fritter away their strength in fighting with phantoms rather than 
with real assailants, and are ridiculously afraid of the zeal of 
their own troops: nor can we help seeing that our Universities 
are, in some degree, infected with this practical error ;—that in 
their affection for things established, and for those endowments 
and advuntages which are so precious in the eyes of the Greek 
Professor, they sometimes overlook the true and only methods b 
which they are to be preserved, and seem to think that the 
Church exists for the sake of things,which are, in truth, its orna- 
ments and appendages, or useful only as they contribute to its 
support; but neither useful nor ornamental if suffered, by excess 
of cultivation and care, to become luxuriant and incumbering ;— 
positively dangerous, if instead of accessaries, they are allowed to 
usurp the place of principals. We can do nothing against Dis- 
senters by the display of our church-military apparatus; the con- 
test must be amicably maintained on the floor of our common 
Christianity : the endowments of our Church signify nothing to 
them; our learning or rhetoric will avail but little, unless we can 
show ourselves better with these things than they are without 
them, and that, what they consider as trappings and incum- 
brances, neither embarrass our motions nor delay our speed, while 
they elevate devotion, strengthen what they adorn, and impart 
dignity without damping exertion. | 

e have taken this occasion to enter rather fully into this 
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subject on account of the transvendant interests which it em- 
braces, and from a conviction that the church is principally 
endangered by the manner in which her cause is undertaken by 
her most vehement friends. We do really feel that those are not 
her true champions who only recognize her value in her munifi- 
cence; who send out their chivalrous challenges over all the 
world against any who shall dispute her sovereign perfections, 
while by their conduct they let it but too sciig | appear that her 
principal charm is her dowry. We should, however, be very 
sorry to be understood to impute to Mr. Monk any such un- 
worthy motives of attachment; we complain only of the manner 
in which he expresses himself, as savouring somewhat too much 
of that interested homage which with too many of our staunch 
Church of England men goes by the name of orthodoxy. That 
this feeling is imputable to many among the Fellows and ‘Tutors 
of Colleges we shall not be so irreverent or so unfair as to insi- 
nuate; but if their sentiments are more honourable towards our 
holy establishment, why not interpret it, avow it, and defend 
it, in its pure and primitive character as it came from the hands 
of the martyrs, a spiritual compilation of authentic ordinances, 
full of the faith once delivered to the saints, and demanding of 
its ministry to be good stewards of the gospel that its * grace 
and peace may be multiplied ?” . 
Having said thus much on the side of our spiritual Church 
and its holy requisites, it is due from us to declare that we also 
feel with Mr. Monk the full value of the endowments and other 
advantages which the Universities owe to our Church Establish- 
ment. Our happy system of sacred polity is as dear to us ‘as it 
can be to the Bishop of Lincoln, or of London, or of St. Asaph. 
We reverence its claims, and we reverence whatever other 
establishments stand in connexion with those claims; our Uni- 
versities, therefore, share our affections with the Church. Only 
let it be admitted that our national religion is first to be loved 
for its own sake; that what it contributes of strength or beauty 
to our state, or to our Universities, to human government, or to 
human learning, is an illustration of its excellence, but not its 
direct title to our obedience, which is due only to its truth and 
sanctification. Having once well settled in our minds the 
supremacy of this honourable motive for the love we bear to our 
Holy Church, it will be in proper order next to consider that 
* Religion and its fruits cannot be planted without a spiritdal 
ministry, nor grow of its own decid ;” and that as a body of 
men must be separated from the business of the world to execute 
its offices, for whom provision must be made, both as to prepa- 
tion and subsistence, our Universities, as supplying the proper 
agents and materials, are naturally pot Bn with our Chureb, 
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by union of interests, and by reciprocity of benefit. To us, 
therefore, it seems scarcely necessary to look further than to 
these considerations for the proper source of the connexion 
between these establishments, or for a justification of the rejec- 
tion of Sir James Smith purely on the ground of his being a 
dissenter from our death, Mr. Monk has expressed the 
general reasons for this rejection of the President of the Linnaan 
Society, with elegance and precision, in the following terms: 


“JT have searched Sir J. Smith’s Considerations without finding a 
reason, or shadow of a reason, alleged for waving the established 
principles and practice of the University in his favour. He talks, 
indeed, of ‘ arbitrary and pernicious limitations ; but this is obviously 
to assume the whole subject in dispute ; a mode of reasoning to which 
he is particularly addicted. He forgets that the question itself is, 
whether the limitations, to which he alludes, be pernicious or salutary. 
From his friends, however, with whom I have courted discussion, I 
have been able to hear one, and only one, argument in his favour ; 
it is this: that the subject which he wishes to teach to the 
University is not divinity, but botany; in which pursuit a 
person's theological creed can be of no consequence. To this 
reasoning it must be replied, that those who, in a particular 
case, establish a precedeyt for the admission of Dissenters to 
offices in the University, wiil be answerable for all the results to 
which that precedent may lead. We may expect that one of the first 
results will be, the abolition of subscription at taking degrees, which 
cannot, in that event, reasonably and consistently be refused: the 
inevitable consequence of this, the introduction of Dissenters of 
every description to Fellowships, and the various offices of tuition in 
the different colleges, is a matter which no friend of our establishment 
can contemplate without most serious alarm. It will be no answer to 
allege, that these apprehensions are overcharged and visionary, or 
that this is the jargon of intolerance, The danger, far from bein 
imaginary, is so obvious, that no person, who does not wilfully close 
his eyes, can fail to perceive it. [ am not so ill-informed of the his- 
tory of our University, as not to know, that direct attempts have 
heretofore been made to abolish subscriptions at taking degrees, with 
the avowed object of admitting Dissenters into the colleges: graces to 
this effect were brought forward in our senate in the years 1771 and 
1787 ; which, though abortive, were countenanced by a pretty large 
party in the place itself. In both these attempts the lana persons 
were confessedly of the Unitarian persuasion ; a party which is now 
scarcely heard of in the University, and which amongst the young 
gen possesses, I believe, no hold at all: but abroad it is strong and 
active, and shews itself hostile in the extreme to our ecclesiastical 
constitution. It will be seen by a letter of Dr. Priestley’s to Mr. 
Pitt, published in 1787, how much the Dissenters relied on efforts 
then making at Cambridge for procuring them a participation in those 
collegiate advantages and emoluments, which have hitherto been 
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“ T am perfectly aware that there are at the present day some indi- 
viduals, distinguished alike by talent and science, who entertain the 
wish of separating our Universities from the church establishment, 
after the example of institutions, where, as in Pavia, and in Edin- 
burgh, Sir James Smith’s own alma mater, ‘ the studies and appoint- 
ments are free as air; and who are zealous for his success at Cam- 
bridge, more perhaps from this motive, than even for the sake of 
Botanical science: others, however, may be led by their influence to 
concur in this project, without extending a view to the consequences, 
I do not mean to lay any stress upon the connexion which Sir James 
hints at, between Botany and Scriptural illustration ; but 1 am sure it 
will be admitted, that a person of talents and ingenuity, in the situa- 
tion of a Professor, possesses abundant opportunities and advantages 
for influencing the minds of young men, upon other topics, besides 
those of his particular profession. Sir J. Smith promises that he will, 
in case of his being elected, become a member of the University, 
though he cannot proceed to a degree. But will it not, I ask, be 
considered every where as inconsistent and unseemly, to retain the 
holder of such an appointment in the garb of an undergraduate? 
Will it not be painful to see a gentleman of his rank in society denied 
a free admission to our Library and Museum, as well as other 
privileges, befitting his age, station, and character? And will not 
this feeling occasion efforts to confer upon him a degree, which can 
only be effected, by breaking down the barrier that excludes sectaries 
from our body ? 

“It is highly worthy of remark, that one of the earliest measures 
taken by the Long Parliament for the subversion of our ecclesiastical 
and civil constitution, was a declaration against this same subscription : 
in the year 1640, the House of Commons voted, upon the report of 
their committee, that ‘the subscription in the University of Cam- 
bridge, to the three articles of the 36th canon, is against law and the 
liberty of the subject, and ought not to be pressed upon any student 
or graduate whatsoever.’ Such progress did those legidaios make 
in their ideas of law and liberty of the subject, that three or four 
years after, they sent to Cambridge a Parliamentary Commission, 
which expelled the greater part of the Masters and Fellows of the 
different colleges, for refusing to subscribe a test of their own im- 
posing, and supplied the vacant places, without any attention to 
qualifications or statutes, with friends and partisans of their own. 

‘If the Establishment is to be maintained at all, it is absolutely 
necessary that the Universities should not become the scenes of sec- 
tarianism. This will hardly be disputed by any one, who considers 
the influence which these institutions possess upon the minds of the 
higher and middle orders of society. It is si a to urge, that the 
ecclesiastical state is sufficiently supported by the law of the land, 
when it is considered that the persons themselves, who nake and 
repeal the Jaws, receive their educations here, and must be expected 
to think and act in their legislative capacities, according to the ideas 
and principles, which they have imbibed during the period of their 
academical residence.” (Vindication, p. 388—42.) 
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For the reasons which we have presumed to offer to our 
readers, and for the reasons also so well expressed in the extract 
just produced, we are fully satisfied as to the propriety of 
refusing the compassionate offer of Sir James Smith to inform 
the ignorance of the University of Cambridge on the sovereign 
science of Botany, merely on the ground of his being a Dissen- 
ter from the Church of England. Until the professorship of 
divinity is changed into the professorship of * Rational Christi- 
anity,” (and we have no wish to see the prejudices of the Uni- 
versities enlarged upon this subject,) it will surely be better, if it 
be only for consistency’s sake, to avoid an alliance with ch ya 
men of Sir James Smith’s liberality of thinking. If Cambridge 
could haye no Botany but what Sir James Smith might deign to 
communicate, she would, we think, be purchasing it at a very dear 
rate, by adopting a stranger to her institutions, and a dissenter 
from the vital points of her creed, for the sake of acquiring it. 
Better that the science should perish altogether from the cedar 
of Lebanus to the hyssop upon the wall, rather than that any 
“root of bitterness” should spring up in the soil of the Uni- 
versity. The very logic of the schools would receive detriment 
and disturbance from the false reasoning of rational Christians. 
For as the reason of man, independently of Revelation, has 
produced nothing but nonsense in religion, it is a solecism to 
set it up as the examiner of Divine truths. It has difficulties 
enough to contend with in the material world, to which its 
tribunal properly extends; but it has no jurisdiction at all in 
matters of faith, beyond that external evidence which the good- 
ness of God has laid open to its scrutiny, even concerning the 
mysteries of his redeeming grace,—permitting faith itself to be a 
rational act as far as it is founded on extrinsic and formal testi- 
mony. We hope then never to see in our Universities the 

rowth of that importunate thing called Reason by rational 

hristians ;—that reason which, assuming to be the measure of 
truth concerning Revelation itself, holds itself entitled to reject 
whatever is not intrinsically evident, however clearly it may be 
established from without. t this Tree of Knowledge should 
one day be found growing in the Botanic Garden of Cambridge 
University, we trust it will long continue to be the care of its 
teachers to preserve a sound acquiescing ignorance in matters 
above reason, but not therefore above belief, unless, indeed, 
nothing infinite and spiritual is to be believed, because not 
within the grasp of faculties finite and gross. We call upon this 
“reason” of these reasoning Christians, in the name of the 
Universities and of osanti, first to aid us in solving the 
problem of the divistbility of quantity, and to burst the barrier 


that stops inquiry into things visible and present, rather than to 
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begin by rejecting articles of faith, and propositions concerning 
the things of an unseen and future world, on the ground alone 
of their incomprehensibility. Such is our opinion on the question 
of eligibility. With respect to the mode in which the sense of 
the Uisivernity has been declared, we cannot see it in the same 
light with Sir James Smith. According to the account which 
that gentleman gives of the transaction, there was a confederacy 
against him, actuated by very unworthy motives, quite indepen- 
dent of him or the Professorship, the extent of which combina- 
tion was very small; and the great body of the University was 
but little concerned or consulted. At length,” 9 the dis- 
appointed candidate, ** it became necessary for the plot to take 
a decided turn. It settled into the direction of a few ‘Tutors of 
a few Colleges, who persuaded or surprised others into the 


scheme.” As to this point the case stated by Mr. Monk is as 
follows: 


« As soon as the placards had announced Sir James Edward 
Smith’s lectures, under the sanction of the Vice-Chancellor, the 
propriety of this proceeding became the immediate subject of discus- 
sion among the members of the University; and never do I recollect 
an expression of opinion more general, than that which reprobated 
both his introduction into an University office, and the mode by which 
that measure was attempted to be carried. The arguments advanced 
in my preceding pages against the admission of a stranger and a Dis- 
senter to a Professorship, or a situation leading to a Professorship, 
were canvassed in almost every company, and in various shapes. | 

*« In particular, several Tutors of the different colleges, by whose 
recommendation, or, at least, under whose sanction, the young men 
are in the habit of attending the public lectures of Professors, declared 
their intention of withholding that countenance from a_ lecturer 
intruded upon us under such circumstances. The notice, however, 
having appeared during the vacation, while some of the Tators were 
absent from the University, no step was taken before their return : 
nor was it till two or three days before the proposed lectures were to 
begin, that it could be ascertained, how general and decided a sen- 
timent prevailed against the whole proceeding: in this manner is the 
delay accounted for, which Sir J. Smith calls, with equal probability 
and candour, ‘a proof of malignity to the Vice-Chancellor and him- 
self.’ When, however, the prevailing sentiments had become suffi- 
ciently known, some individuals of the number, who happened to be 
intimately acquainted with Dr. Webb, apprized him of the general 
objections entertained among the Tutors, against the introduction of 
Sir J. Smith, upon the ground of his being both a stranger and a 
Dissenter. The Vice-Chancellor replied with great propriety, to this 
effect; that though he could not attend to their statement of the opi- 
nion of others besides themselves, yet if the Tutors who disapproved 
of the measure would express to him in writing the reasons of their 
disapprobation, together with their names, he would pay all the 
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attention to such a representation, that it seemed to demand.”—~ 
(Vindication, p 75, 76.) 

Then follows a declaration signed by eighteen Tutors of 
Colleges (the whole number of persons bearing that office in 
Cambridge being twenty-eight), expressing their decided disap- 
probation of their pupils’ attending the public lectures of any 

rson who is neither a member of the University, nor a mem- 
ber of the Church of England. Of the ten who did not sub- 
scribe, one was not in the University at the time, and two, not 
being members of the senate, could not, as Mr. Monk tells us, 
be allowed to offer to the Vice-chancellor any opinion whatever. 
«‘ With respect to the remaining seven,” says Mr. Monk, “ Sir 
James may perhaps be deceived, if he thinks that he had the 

probation of all, or even of any, of these gentlemen. The 
Tutors of Clare Hall and Magdalen College were withheld from 
signing, the one from a dislike to protest against a measure of 
the head of his own College, the other by private acquaintance 
with Sir James. Of the five remaining, two declined: three 
were not applied to, for reasons, perhaps, different from those 
which he suspects.” Mr. Monk then adverts to the difficulty 
of finding persons of such numerous rider as the Tutors 
of Coll at home in the course of calls made on any given 
day; owing to which difficulty, several of the eighteen signatures 
were not subscribed till late on the evening of Saturday the 4th 
of April, 1818, and thus it happened that the Vice-chancellor 
did not receive the paper till an early hour on Sunday morning. 

The manner in which Sir James Smith comments on this 
transaction ay be entitled to some allowance in respect to -its 
severity, considering the natural effect of such a repulse upon 
the pride of the disappointed party; but it appears to us that 
there is a vulgarity in the style in which his censures are ex- 

ressed which we should scarcely have looked for from the 
oars of the Linnzan Society. The passage in Sir James 
Smith’s pamphlet to which we allude, is analysed, and severely 
and saceeaifully refuted by Mr. Monk, who thus concludes his 
able publication :— 
_ “In taking leave of this subject, as I trust, for ever, I wish most 
seriously to express my absolute freedom from all animosity to Sir 
James Smith. The charges and insinuations, with which his work 
abounds, I certainly consider unfounded and unprovoked ; but it will 

ive me real concern, if I shall be thought, in repelling them, ever to 

ve used unnecessary severity. From all matters unconnected with 
his pamphlet I have carefully abstained. And Sir James will, at all 
events, find that he has experienced gentler treatment himself, than 
that which he has shown to others; since he will neither see his 
motives attacked, nor his i ide and reputation depreciated, 
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It will afford me great satisfaction to learn that he has consulted his 
own dignity and character, by abandoning all attempts to procure 
admission into a body, where he finds so strong a disinclination to 
receive him. I now repeat, what I declared to Sir James himself, 
that it occasioned me sincere concern to be obliged to subscribe my. 
name to a representation, which gave pain to his feelings and ob- 
structed his views; and I add, that it is a subject of no small regret, 
to find those sentiments of respect, which I had previously entertained 
for him, diminished by the perusal of his ill-advised Pamphlet.”— 
(Vindication, p. 94, 95.) 3 
It is thus that Mr. Monk takes leave of his subject, after what 
we think a very sufficient and judicious defence of his alma 
mater. Something, however, the University of Cambridge 
may learn from Sir James Smith if they do not receive his in- 
structions in Botany, ‘fas est et ab hoste doceri;” they may learn 
from the use he has made in the argument of the discredit 
incurred by suffering a professorship to become a sinecure, to 
keep every engine of literature and science with which they have 
been furnished in beneficial operation. As they rise in credit 
among Botanists, we trust they will take care to lose no 
of their disreputation among rational Christians, not only. b 
holding fast the blessed doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity, but by 
a practical development of its consequences in a Christian con- 
sistency of deportment and discipline. 


Art. I1].—Histoire des Croisades, par Michaud. $ vols. Paris. 


In proportion as geology advances in its discoveries, it becomes 
more and more certain that a series of prodigious convulsions 
has been the agency under which the earth, the habitation of 
man, has acquired its goodly and magnificent arrangement :— 
since, therefore, to the rude conflicts of the qualities of matter 
may be traced much in its present adjustment that is most useful 
to meet our wants and supply us with gratifications, it is far 
from irrational to regard them as actual’ preyiawloiie for our 
convenience and benefit. The agitations and outrages that 
give such a stormy character to some of the chapters of the 

istory of society, may probably be regarded in the same light,— 
as a part of the process by which the capacities of improvement 
have been excited and fructified. There is, however, we would 
observe, very considerable danger in attempting to deduce from 
the traces of the ravages in question, any general system of ne- 
cessary cause and effect. We know that, both in the physical 


and moral world, very distant periods respectively exhibit marks of 
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an established connexion, but, when we seek to limit that connex- 
ion, nature baffles us by showing that her principles of production 


‘may be brought into operation in a thousand ways, and that her 


impulses have an inexhaustible ability to conform their action 
to the infinite variety of circumstances. In the organization of the 
lobe, and still more remarkably in the great eventsdisplayed upon 
its surface, all that it falls within our faculties to discern is, that, 
although they include the most rag ingredients, occasioning 
suffering as well as pleasure, harshness as well as harmony, there 
is in their essential and inmost order, in their deepest and-most 
pervading influence, an ever-working tendency to resolve this 
chequered variety into results of great importance, in the myste- 
rious scheme by which the course of the world isgoverned. 

The recent political history of Europe furnishes matter calcu- 
lated to illustrate these observations; but we have been led into 
this train of reflection at present by the very full narrative of 
those extraordinary events, the Crusades,’ which we have placed 
at the head of this article. 

It will be our object in this article, rather to treat of certain ge- 
neral questions connected with the crusades, than to follow 
M. Michaud’s history of these events, which, in fact, is not yet 
completed ; the three volumes hitherto published being the re- 
cital down to the expedition of St. Louis, the narrative of which 
is reserved for a fourth, that has not yet made its appearance. 
M. Michaud, throughout the whole course of his work, does 
little else than amplity Gibbon. He has taken for guides, the 
chapters of the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” which 
treat of the crusades: where our countryman has condensed, 
he has quoted at large; where the former alludes, he cites, proves, 
and compares; he recounts all the anecdotes to which his pre- 
decessor slightly glances; and following carefully the track of re- 
search indicated at the bottom of Gibbon’s pages, he furnishes 
the passages from the old authors at length, and adds particulars 
from their works, which neither the manner nor the plan of the 
other permitted him to lay before his readers. Scarcely however, 
in one instance, do we find M. Michaud taking a new view of the 
field before him: he is-not even original in quotation; he must 
be led up-to all he takes, and he offers it to others as it has been 
given to himself. His history of the crusades is interesting, be- 
cause it is full ; and for this reason it may be considered as the most 
complete that has yet been published. But profound reflections, 
masterly discoveries, original thoughts, even striking beauties of 
language and arrangement, are not to be looked for in this work, 
except as they may be borrowed from others for the occasion. As 
the largest collection, however, of the facts of these celebrated 
enterprizes, it merits the notice of curious readers, who will find 
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in it much to amuse and occupy their attention, and little or 
nothing to offend. | 
The plea of these adventurers was piety; the immediate effects 
of their actions were misery and guilt. ‘The most exalted 
characters, and the most learned men of the time, were their 
advocates and active agents. Nations assembled in vast con- 
tions, where all that was dignified in station, splendid 

in birth and glory, touching in beauty and grace, humble 
and fervent in devotion, was worked upon by the eloquence 
of pontiffs and princes, and blended and melted into a torrent of 
burning zeal, that flowed but to devastate and toconsume. Yet 
the terrible irruption did in fact deposit a new soil for the pur- 
of future fertility. In the midst of a condition of society, 

in which the lower orders were separated from the upper bya 
difference of nature rather than of rank, a common sympathy, a 
feeling of equality, a cordial union of enthusiasm was instanta- 
neousl sieoliaed ; one impulsion was felt by all; one cry pro- 
ceeded from every mouth. The sudden intervention of a great 
object, powerful enough to break the force of habit and to sub- 
due the pride and oy oem of condition, induced each to seize 
the hand of his neighbour in the grasp of fellowship, with no 
regard but to his ability to assist the cause which all had equally 
at heart. Those who might be animated by ambition, or even 
more sordid motives, felt the absolute necessity of inspiring the 
public disposition in favour of their views; they were sensible - 
that nothing was to be effected in so great a design but by the 
force of public sentiment, and hence they were compelled to ad- 
dress as men those whom they had heretofore treated as beings 
below that level. ‘The mind was now to be gained, the sensi- 
bilities were to be touched ; feeling took the place of force. This 
having once been done, it is impossible that things should ever 
return to their former state: the motives may cease, but the 
effects must continue. ‘The word once passed cannot be recalled 3 
the spell once broken cannot be again imposed; the animation 
ae to the minds of the multitude, and the association and fel- 
wship of ranks before widely distant and estranged, which were 
caused by the preaching of the Crusades, denote an important 
point gained in the political and moral progress of society. ff 
the tomb of the Saviour, who died for both rich and poor, and 
who in this world was chiefly received and attended by the latter, 
could only be rescued from. disgrace and insult by the united 
exertions of rich and poor; if the Serf was called from his hovel 
to march with his Lord into another region of the earth, the name 
of which probably awakened for the first time the faculty of 
imagination in his hitherto torpid and unconscious bosom ;—if 
his sword, instead of being employed-as heretofore in feuds 
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which offered him neither profit nor glory in return for his blood; 


was now invited in eloquent strains to display its prowess in be- 
half of that heaven whose eye was upon him, and where he had 
an interest and a hope equal to. those of the proudest monarchs, 
—can it be rationally denied that he was thus practically in- 
structed in self-estimation, that he thus received a lesson of 
natural equality, and was made to feel himself worthy of and en- 
titled to a better condition than that by which he had been, up 
to this monient, obscured? ‘The beliet in the sensualities of Ju- 


piter and the luxuries of Apollo, inculcated an acquiescence in 


the licences and privileges of the great and powerful: if gods 
were chiefly distinguished by their self-indulgence, what subject 
in Rome had a right to blame Nero in his house of gold, or Ca- 
ligula in his brothel at Caprea? It is the Christian religion 
that resolutely establishes the equal rights of men, by holding all 
alike to the same duties, and determining the ultimate fate of 
mankind by rules that at once reverse and revenge their oppres- 
sions. It is to it, therefore, that we owe the triumphs of manly 
sentiment: it opened a course of improvement which otherwise 
must have remained shut. By the prevalence of the doctrines of 
Christ, sources of individual happiness and views of human des- 
tiny have been discovered, of which the people of the ancient 
world had no distinct idea, Hence have sprung * the sweet do- 
mestic charities,” and all the rich varieties of civilized manners: 
hence have been cleared the countless paths in which poner 
thropy and enterprize go hand in hand, which at once beauti- 
fully chequer the scene of life, and, by exciting general obser- 
vation and interest, provide in the surest manner for that state 
of personal independence which seems to be the only natural one, 
but which is usually the last precious fruit of public cultivation. 
It is true the Christian religion has been bent down to the level 
of ig and barbarity; has been made subservient to the 
selfish designs and violent passions of those who have called 
themselves its servants, and has been forced to pass, like institu- 
tions that are merely human, through those degrees of reforma- 
tion in practice that wait upon time and accident: but in itself it 
has always been the same, and even when employed as the instru- 
ment of fraud and outrage, it has been the efiectual enemy of 
both. Its maintenance, even for unworthy purposes, and under 
strange disguises, has provided for the best results. Although 
often chained to the car of cruelty, it has never ceased to bear 
upon its motion with an influence tending to incline it into the 
paths cf mercy and of peace. 


But, although we are of opinion that the Crusades, at the 


ay of their occurrence, operated on Europe in a way to put 


latent elements of improvement in action, to favour the exe 
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trication of the human faculties, and generally speaking to impel 
a further development of the capacities of society, we cannot but 
regard as great and heinous the error of those who have cele- 
brated them as virtuous and honourable exploits, adorning the 
characters of the individuais who were engaged in them. It 
seems clear that the tenderness of conscience, and the certainty 
of faith, inspired their followers in a great number of instances, 
but the picture which their history presents is almost exclusively 
occupied with atrocity, deception, and absurdity, displaying 
themselves in the destruction of millions of individuals, in deser- 
tions, murders, treasons, and obscenities, in the mummeries of 
superstition, and the cruelties of the most intolerant bigotry. 
*‘ Our soldiers,” says Stephen, Earl of Chartres and Blois, one 
of the most accomplished and excellent men of the age, * march 
under the immediate protection of the Almighty (they perished 
by thousands afier committing the most enormous crimes), 
whereas the Turks are accursed and devoted by Heaven to de- 
struction. At the siege of Ptolemais, both parties occasionally 
burnt their prisoners: * When our soldiers thus perished,” says 
William of Tyre, “ the flames that consumed their bodies served 
to light their souls to heaven; but when the accursed Saracens 
were bound to the pile by our brave army, the flame on earth 
joined itself to that which received them on leaving it.” When 
the Christians, after suffering and inflicting the most fearful ca- 
jlamities, made themselves masters of Jerusalem, they thanked 
God in the most solemn manner for this visible proof given in 
the face of the universe that he approved of their enterprize; and 
after this act of public devotion, they held a consultation, at 
which it was decreed that all the Musselmen in the place should 
be massacred! When Jerusalem was retaken by Saladin, the 
exultation of the Musselmen equalled what had been shown by 
the Catholics, nor were they less assured of the indication. ‘They 
offered public prayers to God, that he might watch over the days 
of the Sultan, “ since he had been thus undeniably used as the 
two-edged sword of the Almighty ;” since he was, “ in the eye 
of the universe, the resplendent star of the faith, beaming on 
mankind,—the defender of the only true worship,—the liberator 
of the sacred abode.” . 

Such deplorable facts can have no tendency to unsettle the religi- 
ous belief that rests on sound evidence and virtuous principles ;— 
but they prove the danger of that declamation which we find in 
Catholic sermons and histories,which is necessarily connected with 
the foundation of their pretensions, and calculated to lead the fol- 
lowers of that persuasion to give a rein to their worst passions, 
in assuring their own minds, and proclaiming to their neigh- 
bours, that they are discharging their most sacred duties. M. 
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Chateaubriand, in his animated account of his So ig to Jeru- 
salem, tells his readers that he experienced a sudden glow of en- 
thusiasm, when he recollected that he was oe gy tracing on the 
Holy Land the very footsteps of the gee and glorious Mont- 
fort. ‘ In virtue,” says this Peer of France, “ I do not equal 
him, but in faith I do.” The principal achievement of the 
* preux Chevalier,” who awakens such pleasing and animating 
feelings in the mind of M. Chateaubriand, was that of burning 
alive 20,000 Albigeois, whose religion, says Moreri, was an olio 
formed of all the heresies of their time. ‘They are just now 
preaching the virtues and pieties of St. Louis in France, and 
certainly this Monarch is in many respects fairly entitled to his 
popular reputation : at the same time, we cannot but think that 
the mild recollections suggested by the life and tenets of the great 
founder of our religion, would better serve the cause of real de- 
votion in France, which is lamentably low, than the stress which 
its clergy are inclined to lay upon the names and exploits of that 
numerous and diversified multitude of persons that occupy the 
muster roll of their saints. The Sire de Joinville, who writes 
the history of St. Louis, and who was his most intimate and fa- 
voured friend, records that this excellent Prince took occasion 
one day to remark to him, by way of giving him ghostly counsel, 
that “a Christian ought never to argue with an infidel; the only 
way,” observed his Majest , “is to thrust your sword into his 
belly as far as it will go!” ‘Terrible indeed are the consequences, 
when man, miserable and weak creature as he is, becomes pre- 
sumptuous enough to overlook or disreyard the nature of the 
means employed to forward an end, the triumph of which, solely 
perhaps because it is necessary to his self-love and vanity, he 
chooses to represent as due to truth, justice, virtue, liberty, law, 
religion, and every other excellent thing which he outrages by 
his conduct. Fouché, of Nantes, the exterminator of royalists, 
may fairly be put in parallel with the above royal exterminator of 
infidels: he thus writes from the streets of ‘Toulon, streamin 
with blood and strewed with bodies ;—* and we also, my friend. 
we also, have contributed to the taking of Toulon, by offering 
to the affrighted sight of traitors the thousand carcasses of the 
rfidious Lyonese! Let us then be terrible, that we may not 
cruel! Let us annihilate with a single blow, to spare ourselves 
the long torment and trouble of punishing in the style of kings ! 
Let our justice be exercised after the example of nature, let us 
avenge ourselves as a people, strike like the thunder, and leave 
not even the cinders of the guilty to disgrace the soil of liberty. 
*** * Adieu, my friend; tears of joy run from m eyes, 
inundate my heart! We have but one manner to cebebirati our 


- victory: we send this evening 230 rebels to perish under the fire of 
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the republican thunder!” The “ only way” of treating an infidel, 
recommended by St. Louis, is just as summary as the “ one 
manner” which Kouché describes as proper to celebrate a repub- 
lican victory! We have been able, thank God, in this country, 
to detach both the cause of liberty and that of religion from such 
abominable methods of sucetss; the consequence is (we say it 
with humility) that we have not utterly lost either. 

A second party, on the other hand, because religious names 
and the force of sacred recollections were the rallying sounds 
and inspirations of the soldiers of the cross, have chosen to re- 
tance the crusades as unmitigated evils; calamities fallen upon 
urope to retard its progress, and for a time utterly to destroy 
its happiness, ‘These reasoners certainly sin the most against 
philosophy ; while they who praise these celebrated wars as laud- 
able enterprises, commit an outrage on rational morality and the 
clearest precepts of the Divine law: yet, curiously enough, their 
most indiscriminating revilers have beldwend to what is usually 
termed the hiseoetiad class, and their most unscrupulous 
friends, to the devout and severe! The first mistake proceeds 
from a naturally low mind and weak imagination, engenderin 
pregedions by means of their very poverty, as a miserable habit of 

y throws out bloated and fiery appearances. ‘The article on 
the crusades in the French Reovela ia, and Voltaire’s remarks 
on them in his ‘ Philosophical Dictionary,” are examples of 
that narrowness of view, and utter ignorance of the working of 
the great springs of public order and improvement, which 
racterize this oapel of metaphysicians and philanthropists. As 
prejudice on the one side or the other has so greatly obscured the 
truth, the question calls for a sober investigation of the nature of 
the benefit which is fairly to be traced to these events; for even 
though, as promoters of. civilization, we consider their effects as 
very great, we are inclined to make adeduction from their com- 
monly specified merits, which is important as connected with the 
principles of modern criticism on matters of taste. | 

When Gibbon affirms, that “ the influence of these holy wars 
rather checked than forwarded the maturity of Europe,” it is not 
easy to divest oneself of the idea that he was led to this conclusion 
by a polemical rather than a philosophical feeling of. his subject : 
the more so as, soon afterwards, we find him stating, that these 
same crusades were “ the chief means of enabling the larger 
portion of the inhabitants of Europe, who were hele ed to the 
soil without freedom, or property, or knowledge,” to raise them- 
selves * above the iron weight of a martial aristocracy which 
crushed every hope of industry and improvement.” * It was 


* Gibbon’s Dec. and Fall of Rom. Emp. c. 61. 
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chiefly, he says, by means of these crusades, which he affirms 
checked the advance of society, * that those charters of freedom 
were extorted which unlocked the fetters of the slave, secured 
the farm of the peasant, and the shop of the artificer, and gra- 
dually restored a substance and a soul to the most numerous and 
eter | part of the community.” We are here led to ask, with 
astonishment, by what mischiefs these confessedly great advan- 
tages were outbalanced? He tells us, that ‘“ the lives and 
labours of millions, which were buried in the East, would have been 
more profitably employed in the improvement of their native coun- 
try: the accumulated stock of industry and wealth would have over- 
flowed in navigation and trade; and the Latins would have 
been enriched and enlightened by a pure and friendly corres- 


 pondence with the climates of the East!” Nothing, certainly, 


can be more unphilosophical than these would-have-beens of the 
historian, more especially as in his capacity of prophet he stands 
diametrically opposed to himself as a reasoner. Without the 
effects which he acknowledges the crusades to have produced, the 
advantages which he assumes from their non-existence cou/d never 
have had being. What he asserts would have been without them, 
could not have been but in consequence of their agency. The 
disenthralment of the mass of the people must have had place 
before the lives of men (which he says were so wasted in the 
crusades) could be worth much (speaking politically) either to 
themselves or others; before “ industry and wealth” could over- 
flow in navigation and trade; before nations could be * enriched 
and enlightened” by their correspondence with each other. It is 
extraordinary indeed that Mr. Gibbon was not so struck by the 
force of his own paragraph, as to be sensible that the benefits which 
he acai. to have been derived from the crusades, are of a 
far higher and more enduring nature than any other that society 
can receive : that they form the spring-head of an endless series of 
benefits ; that they belong to the class of great moral causes, the 
effects of which are all the degrees and varieties of political and 
social improvement. It would be very idle in a philosopher to 
say, after the event has happened, that the emancipation of the 
people of Europe might have been brought about by means of a 
more gentle kind: this would be pretending to a knowledge 
which is above his nature, and an insight into the necessar 

order and connection of things above even a philosopher's 
boast. ‘The crusades,” says Robertson, ‘ seem to be the first 
event that raised Europe from the lethargy in which it had been 
long sunk, and that tended to introduce any change in govern- 
ment or in manners.” It required a great shock to awake the 
world: without a stirring of the stagnant mass, the productive 
principles of fertility and beauty were unable to manifest them- 
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selves. The train being laid, and the dispositions prepared, the 


subordinate facts may be easily traced in their progress. ‘* All 
Europe,” says the fair and royal Greek historian, the Princess An- 
na Comnena, “ torn up from its foundation, precipitated itself on 
Asia.” Europe at this time was but a vast field in which ph ogyer 
and tyrants exercised their violence and cruelty. The right of 
waging private wars at the pleasure of individuals was regularly 
acknowledged by the crown: the first magistrate had no powers 
for the general government of his kingdom ; those exercised by 
the lords over their vassals and slaves were disdainful of law, and 
unassailable by force. The gates by which individuals might 
issue from the degraded and tormented body of the people, into a 
more comfortable and respectable state, were barred and guarded 
by the most unnatural and atrocious defences. Every consider- 
ation of justice and sound policy was barefacedly sacrificed to the 
lust, pride, avarice, and cruelty of the nobles. If a Seigneur 
married into an ignoble family, he was degraded: if by any 
chance he was degraded for the commission of a crime, his family 
succeeded to his rank and possessions; but if degraded in con- 
sequence of having connexion with trade, his family shared his 
abasement.—Such was the state of things in Europe when it re- 
ceived the clearing of which we have been speaking; and it was 
high time, we think, that the cry of Dieu le veut, God wills it! 
should be raised. About a million of men are supposed to 
have perished in the first crusade, and Gibbon describes this 
awful massacre as an unmitigated calamity; but, without under- 
valuing the worth of human blood, we may be permitted, even in 
such a case, to look at the attendant and future effects of the ex- 
termination. Some of them are judiciously enough specified by 
M. Michaud in the following paragraph : 


“ In this distant expedition Europe lost the flower of its population ; 
but it was not, like Asia, the theatre of a bloody and disastrous war,— 
of a war in which nothing was respected,—in which towns and pro- 
vinces were ravaged, at one time by the conquerors, and at another 
by the vanquished. Whilst the armies which had issued from Europe 
were spilling their blood in the plains of the East, the West remained 
in a profound peace, It was regarded as a crime by all Christian peo- 
ple to carry arms in any other cause than that of Jesus Christ. This 
opinion had a great influence in checking onbery and pillage, and in 
causing the Truth of God to be respected, which was, in the middle 
ages, the source or the signal of better institutions. Whatever might 
be the reverses of this crusade, they were less deplorable than. those 
civil wars, and those plagues of feudal anarchy, that had for so long a 
time ravaged the countries of the West.” (Vol. i. p. 483, 484.) 


‘The feudal lords, in quitting the scenes of their slaughters and 
robberies, generally left better laws behind them than they had 
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observed. In their absence they had no temptation to be unjust, 
and, unable to enjoy, they became desirous to preserve. We 
accordingly find some of the counts, on setting out for the Holy 
Land, ordering and ordaining that the peace should for the 
future be observed towards priests, monks, travellers, and ladies: 
some went so far as to say, that those who sought refuge with 
ladies should preserve their persons safe, on paying a ransom. 
Others enacted, that the cattle and instruments of husbandry be- 
longing to the rustics, should not from henceforward be seized. 
From these commencements of reform the previous state of things 
may be divined! Few of these nobles returned to repeal the 

cious enactments which they had left as their farewells; and 
those who, after an absence of four years, passed in romantic 
and perilous adventures, again saw their native land, could not 
well fall to their old barbarous work again immediately. Joy for 
their safe arrival, and the pleasure they could not but experience 
in the admiration which they excited, and the congratulations 
which they received, would beget a better disposition for the 
moment. Some of them marked their gratitude for services re- 
ceived from their followers during the Seances of the holy war, 
by enfranchizing them from their condition of serfs, and accord- 
ing them fiefs. ‘But, independently of these feelings, the position 
of things themselves had been altogether chiki and a return 
to the old order was now impossible. The conduct of the soldiers 
of the cross in the East had been free even to licence; devotion 
had been regarded as their privilege rather than their duty. 
They who, in the Holy Land, pretended to own no master but 
the Saviour of the World, would not quietly resign themselves 
again to slavery and oppression on their return to Europe; and 
their connexions and neighbours would derive prctection from 
their influence. ‘The warriors from the city of the Sepulchre 
were regarded by the public as saints; and if possessed of any 
relic borne from the sacred places, were esteemed and treated as 
superior beings. From these regards arose many interruptions to 
the power of the nobles: that authority was no longer supreme ; 
people had accustomed themselves to regard higher qualifications ; 
the charm was therefore broken. Further, the assize of Jerusa- 
salem, or the system of government established for the kingdom 
in the East, which crowned the military toils of Godefroy of 
Bouillon, was, as an English author remarks, obviously supe- 
rior, on the ground of wisdom and liberty, to any form of go- 
vernment then existing in the West. The forward impulse was 
therefore now so strong as to be resistless; but the most material 
circumstance of all, perhaps, yet remains to be noticed. ‘To 
provide themselves with means of equipment for so long and im- 


portant an enterprize, many of the nobles had sold their posr 
sessions, and for the most trifling considerations. 
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“ Europe,” says M. Michaud, “‘ appeared as a land of exile, which 
all the world hastened to leave: artisans, merchants, and labourers, 
quitted the professions by which they subsisted, and the barons and 
lords resigned the domains of their fathers. The lands, the towns, 
the castles, for which they had waged war among themselves, lost in 
an instant all their value in the eyes of their possessors, and were ceded 
for small sums to those whom the grace of God had not touched, who 
were not called to the happiness of visiting the holy places, and of 
conquering the Orient. * * * During the whole winter nothing 
was heard of but preparations for the expedition to the Holy Land: 
al] other work was suspended in town and country. In the midst of the 
general effervescence, religion alone watched over the public order. 
* * * * All were impatient to sell their possessions ; the difficulty 
was to find purchasers, The crusaders disdained to receive any thin 
which they could not carry with them; the productions of the ear 
were disposed of at the Stead prices, so that abundance was in a 
moment produced in the midst of scarcity.” (Vol. i. p. 411—414.) 


The majority of the nobles who had thus stripped themselves, 
perished in the Holy Land; they who returned, returned poor 
and unsupported. ‘They had lost their companions and their 
wealth. ‘The crown, during their absence, had well improved so 
favourable an occasion to possess itself of the inheritances of 
those who had given it so much trouble, and to destroy those 
usurpations of the feudal lords on which time had almost be- 
stowed a legal sanction. On the other hand, the merchants and 
working classes had associated themselves together in the towns, 
and secured charters which gave them the right of exercising 
municipal jurisdiction: these provided that the spirit of industry 
should be no longer checked, and the rules of justice no longer 
grossly violated to their prejudice. It is proper, however, to ob- 
serve here, that the nobility, though thus, from the operation of 
divers causes, restrained, was by no means degraded. Its mem- 


bers found themselves reduced in a power which they had abused ; 


_but they were gainers, by means of the crusades, in lustre of name 


and reputation. ‘The aristocracy thus became, in point of fact, 
the ornamental part of the state: its pride was directed towards 
glory, instead of exercising itself in rapine and revenge: it became 
an useful and graceful intermediate body between the people and 
the crown. In this general revolution the clergy participated : 
their wealth and influence were increased:—an evil, without doubt, 
but not sufficient to outbalance all the good which we have been 
describing, The riches of the ecclesiastics led to their insolence, 


and many enormities: yet there is much truth in what M. Michaud 
remarks on this matter : 


* It has often been repeated that the crusades increased the 
wealth of the clergy ; but it should not be forgotten that the clergy 
formed at that period the most enlightened part of the nation: the 
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growth of its prosperity, therefore, was in the nature of things. It is 
certain that the lights of knowledge and learning were introduced into 
Europe by the clergy. While this body assisted the progress of civil- 
ization, it preserved its wealth: when it permitted itself to be surpassed 
by the spirit of the age, its possessions and authority were lost. In 
this way the affairs of the world proceed. When institutions are fa- 
vourable to the wants of society, they are revered ;—when they become 
less useful, they lose their importance. There is no necessity for de- 
claiming; we may leave these matters to the ingratitude which is so 
natural to the people, to their inconstancy, and to time. All these are 
but too dextrous to break those instruments of which the public has 
served itself with advantage.” (Vol. i. p. 490, 491.) 


Almost the same sentiments, but with how much more of elo- 
uence, are expressed by a noble living poet; and as the coinci- 
YH merely as such, is curious, we shall give the passage, 
which is not long: 
*¢ He who had seen his own bright order fade, &c. 
Had also witness'd in his morn of life 
That violent commotion, which o’erthrew, 
In town, and city, and sequester’d glen, 
Altar and cross, and church of solemn roof, 
And old religious house—pile after pile ; 
And shook the tenants out into the fields, 
Like wild beasts without home! Their hour was come; 
But why no softening thought of gratitude, 
No just remembrance, scruple, or wise doubt ? 
Benevolence is mild; nor borrows help, 
Save at worst need, from bold impetuous force, 
Fitliest allied to anger and revenge. 
But human-kind rejoices in the might 
Of mutability ; and airy hopes, 
Dancing around her, hinder and disturb 
Those meditations of the soul which feed 
The retrospective virtues. Festive songs 
Break from the maddened nations at the sight 
Of sudden overthrow ; and cold neglect 
Is the sure consequence of slow decay.” Worpswortu, 


Such is our view of the general emancipation and advancement 
produced by that convulsive agitation which society felt through- 
out its frame, when the enthusiasm of the crusades was inspired 
into all classes of the people of Europe: but, in descending to 
particulars, we cannot but think that certain authors have traced 
to them benefits which they neither have produced, nor were cal- 
culated to produce. In an introduction to the literary history of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it is observed, with refer- 
ence to these holy wars, as they were called, that ‘ it becomes 
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interesting to consider how the ignorance and fanaticism of the 
age, under the hand of Providence, were preparing for the tri- 
umph of learning and religion.” It appears to us, we confess, 
that it would be difficult to show how either learning or religion 
experienced any benefit that can directly be traced to these en- 
terprises; and, on this point of the argument, therefore, we 
lean more to the opinion of Gibbon than of Robertson. Hooker, 
in his “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” referring to the later oa? of the 
Greek empire, speaks of ‘ the restless wits of the Grecians, 
evermore proud of their own curious and subtle inventions, 
which, when at any time they had contrived, the great facilit 
of their language served them readily to make all things fair and 
scone to men’s understandings.” ‘* The Greeks,’ says Gib- 
on, with good discrimination, * thought themselves proud, but 
were only vain.” Montesquieu concludes one cf his chapters 
with a beautiful simile: the Roman empire, he observes, the mi- 
series of whose fall he wanted courage to write, having been re- 
duced to the faubourgs of Constantinople, was at length utterly 
destroyed by its capture; thus finishing its course like the Rhine, 
which, from a noble river, dwindles to a mere brook before it 
loses itself in the ocean. At the time of the crusades, the Greeks 
were in the last stage of dotage and imbecility, distinguished 
only by fantastic vices and imbecile presumption. Their histor 
had become a tissue of revolts, seditions, and perfidies, which 


_appeared to have no object but the gratification of folly, and the 


perpetration of atrocity. 

It is from their communication with a people of this description 
that Dr. Robertson, and some other writers who have followed 
his system, argue for the improvement of the crusaders in literary 
taste, scientific knowledge, and elegant manners. We confess 
we cannot discern cause for thinking, either that in point of fact 
any such improvement immediately took place, or that it was 
likely to be occasioned by such a circumstance. In one of the 
notesto his view of the progress of society in Europe, the his- 
torian cites the contempt which the Greeks expressed for the 
barbarity of the Latins, and the language of wonder and ad- 
miration in which some of the Western writers have noticed the 
curiosities and treasures of Constantinople; these he considers 
as proving the real and acknowledged superiority of the people 
of the East. We are not, however, disposed to admit that they 
prove any such thing. ‘The new-comers might be struck by the 
sudden view of those mingled monuments of various ages and 
nations, which the stream of time had cast as wrecks upon this 
last crumbling point of the ancient world. Some few among 
them might be astonished at the mighty extent of those accumu- 
jated heaps of grandeur, the melancholy state of which gave in- 
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timation that the public soul to which they owed their existence 
was for ever departed ;—but for the Greeks themselves, and their 
national character, the Latins cherished and expressed the most 
supreme contempt. Nor is it well possible that this should have 
been otherwise: the weakness, the meanness, the perfidy, and 
cowardly arrogance which they saw displayed in Constantinople, 
were calculated to disgust the blunt, hardy, and fierce temper of 
the Western warriors. It was a very natural consequence that 
the latter should turn their derision and aversion against the in- 
dications and emblems of science and literature, the peculiar pro- 
fession of which they found connected with frivolity and treachery, 
and whose results they could discover only in fantastic absurdi- 
ties and pedantic insipidities. We accordingly find that the 
Franks made an aftvonting public exposure of an inkhorn and a 
sheet of paper, to throw ridicule on a people of scribes and 
scholars;—they also melted down the fine brazen statues to 
supply their military wants, while they sought and seized with 
an avidity which braved the penalty of death, all the trash of re- 
lics, such as fragments of bones, shreds of flannel, and splinters 
of rotten wood. ‘These were the gentry whom M. Chateaubriand 
describes as instigated to the holy war by a desire to revenge on 
the religion of Mahomet its animosity against knowledge and ele- 
gant ! It iscurious to follow these defenders of 
science and taste in their exploits in favour of both. Havin 
been diverted from the legitimate object of their enterprise, “a 
having made themselves masters of Constantinople after inter- 
meddling in a Greek quarrel, in spite of the prohibition of the 
Pope, the massacre and destruction continued for many days, 
with almost unexampled fury. Nicetus, the Greek historian, has 
left us the most touching account of this tremendous event, in 
which he was himself a victim; his account of the escape of his 
family through the crowd of brutal and drunken soldiers, one of 
whom tore from the arms of her father a shrieking girl, is one of 
the most affecting pieces of history. After this we can well excuse 
the oriental indignation of the following paragraph in his narra- 
tion: “ ‘This, then, is what they promised us,—these gold-laced 
collars, these disdainful tempers, these elevated eyebrows, these 
shaven beards; this people with hands ready to shed blood, with 
nostrils respiring rage, with a proud eye, and a cruel spirit, and 
a pronunciation so thick and precipitate !” 

* Constantinople,” says M. Michaud, “ which up to this time had 
remained standing amidst the ruins of empires, had gathered together 
all the remains of art, and yet displayed its master-pieces saved from 
time and the barbarians. The bronze, where breathed the genius of 
antiquity, was delivered over to the furnace, and converted into money, 
to satisfy the — of the soldiers. The heroes and gods of the 
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Nile, those of ancient Greece, of old Rome, the productions of Praxi- 
teles, of Phidias, and of the most celebrated artists, now fell under 
the blows of the conqueror.” (Vol. ui. p. 201.) 


Nicetus, in recording this destruction, and describing its objects, 
is full of pathetic enthusiasm, although sometimes, it must be 
owned, a little defective in his taste. 


« What shall I say of Helen!” he exclaims: “ She, with arms 
whiter than snow, with dainty feet, with a neck of alabaster: the 
Helen who collected all Greece before Troy; who caused the 
downfall of that city ; who from the shores of Troy passed to those of 
the Nile, and from thence returned in fine to Lacedemonia! Was she 
able to assuage these inexorable men, to soften these hearts of iron? 
No—she had not that power; she, whose beauty charmed every spec- 
tator, whose array was so magnificent ; who, even in bronze, was full 
of soft languor ; whose tunic, whose veil, whose diadem, whose tresses 
elegantly curled, all breathed delight. But agrees cannot describe 
or transmit to posterity the charm of her look, the finely-designed 
arch of her eyebrows, the graces which illustrated all her person, But, 
alas! Helen, daughter of Tyndarus, rich in natural beauty, work of 
the loves, object of the cares of Venus, the most admirable present 
of nature, the price of victory proposed to the Greeks and to the 
Trojans, where are now thy remedies and thy philtres, the effect of 
which it was impossible to resist! Why dost thou not now employ 
them as heretofore? Ah, 1 see that it is thy inevitable destiny to 
become a prey to the flames; thou, whose image only was sufficient 
to kindle the flames of love in ail who contemplated it !” 


Such is the language of Eastern admiration, grief, and indig- 
nation. Italian genius has taken a different view of the melan- 
choly fate of Constantinople. ‘The following lines allude to the 
backwardness of the Greek emperors to engage in the quarrel be- 
tween the crusaders and the Saracens : 


“ Yet satest thou an idle looker-on, 

And glad attended which side won or lost ; 

Now if thou be a bond-slave vile become, 

No wrong is that, but God’s most righteous doom!” ” 


While the soldiers were destroying the monuments of genius, the 
priests, monks, pilgrims, and commanders were eagerly occupied 
in searching out what were theveritabletreasures of Constantinople 
in their eyes. The Abbot Martin-litz, a “ holy man,” rushing into 
a church, surprised a poor Greek priest weeping in prayer over 
the ruin of his country and his fuligion. Martin en him by 
the throat, and threatened to murder hiin out of hand if he did 
not instantly declare where the relics of the place were concealed. 
In this way the Abbot was enabled to excite the admiration of de- 
vout persons on his return to Europe, by displaying a morsel of 
the true cross, some of the bones of Saint John the Baptist, and, 
what was still more valuable, a complete arm of Saint James. A 
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German ecclesiastic recounts this exploit with admiration ; he 
dwells upon it enthusiastically, and seems to accuse fate for having 
denied him an opportunity of partaking in such glorious enter- 
— and of making such invaluable acquisitions : according to 
im, the angels were appointed to watch over this great treasure, 
while the Abbot was secretly conveying it from the Kast. The 
tempests of the sea, he says, were kept still by divine interference ; 
pirates were withheld by an All-powerful arm; and robbers, the 
terror of travellers in these rude times, felt, by an instinct which 
was supernaturally inspired, that they must not approach the 
saint or his ill-gotten property. All this while, it oF be ob- 
served, that strict injunctions had been issued in general orders, 
that all the relics found on the capture of the city, should be de- 
— in three particularly-specified churches, that there might 
a due appropriation made of the sacred spoil; and severe pu- 
nishments were inflicted on those whose devotion led them to 
transgress in this respect; and, among others, achevalier of con- 
siderable rank was, for an offence against these orders, hanged, 
with his shield tied round his neck, to add to the disgrace of the 
spectacle. Great competition took place among the generals 
when the relics came to be divided. Dandolo, the Venetian, 
could secure only a fragment of the inexhaustible cross. ‘The 
parties to these gifts were the first men of the age; many of them 
distinguished by talent; all of them claiming respect, and some 
reverence! Such was the Christian religion, as it then lay, ob- 
scured by the superstitions and errors of the Romish church; and 
by reference to these woeful facts, we may best calculate the ex- 
tent of our obligation to the learning, talent, and courage, of our 
illustrious reformers. After the division of the relics was ad- 
justed, the commanders proceeded to buy, to sell, to gamble for, 
and to exchange with each other, the kingdoms and cities of the 
Orient. The bustle of bargains and Siac of this description put 
the camps in commotion; and the Franks, a people who had not 
long issued from the deserts of the North, were now to be seen 
cheapening, staking, and bartering countries, seas, and towns, the 
names of which suspend over our imagination the shapes of an- 
cient glory, like a train of magnificent clouds, the darkness of 
which is relieved and ennobled by the golden lustre which they 
a from a sun that is no longer visible to those who tread the 
earth. 

It would be difficult, we think, to demonstrate that these cru- 
saders were animated by any very great respect for the arts and 
sciences, or that they caught an attachment for them from their 
residence at Constantinople: we are inclined, however, as we have 
already hinted, to push our argument still further, and to affirm 
that they could not possibly take any useful lessons from the des 
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gencrate people amongst whom they spread additional calamities, 
and whose final ruin they hastened. As for the self-sufficient as- 
sumptions of superiority in which the Greeks indulged, and upon 
which Dr. Robertson lays stress, we have every day examples be- 
fore our eyes sufficient to prove that such \boastings are very 
likely to proceed from mere imbecility. ‘The impotence of a de- 
ficient understanding, and the effrontery of ignorance, often ma- 
nifest themselves in pretentions to knowledge; and if we examine 
those of the Greeks, it will appear that they were of this spurious 
kind. ‘The Greek princess and author, Anna Comnena, who 
seems to have been a complete precieuse, according to Moliére’s 
picture of the character, sets no bounds to her disdain of the 
Western warriors, as far as language is concerned, while at the 
same time she betrays her fear of them in every line. ‘Their ver 
names, she says, were so coarse and uncouth that no Greek mout 
could pronounce them, and she regrets that even their ortho- 
graphy would contaminate the beauty and elegance of her his- 
tory! It must be confessed she makes sad havoc with these said 
names: she glories in her blunders, and seems to feel a sentiment 
of triumph in mutilating the appellations of those great captains 
who had ravaged her city and slaughtered her countrymen. Catch- 
ing indignation from her bad spelling, she exclaims, * was it for 
men with such coarse and barbarous names to become masters of the su- 
perb Byzantium.” Nicetus inveighs against his conquerors with still 
more violence: he accuses them of being fond of buttocks of beef 
and peas-pudding !_ (See one of Gibbon’s notes to his chapter on 
the crusades. ) ‘The more elaborate and artificial cookery of the 
Greek cuisiniers, furnished in his opinion a convincing proof of the 
superiority of his nation: at the same time that he is scandalized 
by the testimony which the invaders paid to the excellence of the 
Greek wines; and his disgust would naturally become horror on 
seeing Alexis, a prince. of Constantinople, caught in the storm 
vortex of Western jollity, breaking all the rules of Greek polite- 
ness, and roaring about the camp of the Latins, to the great 
amusement of its experienced topers. 

The favourite boast, however, -of the Greeks over the Latins 
had reference to the fine arts; a professed public taste for which 
is perhaps one of the most suspicious pretentions to refinement 
that can be made by any people. Poetry and music have direct 
and easy means of communication with the multitude; but paint- 
ing and sculpture address their fascinations almost exclusively to 
the few who possess a rare union of knowledge, habit, and sensi- 
bilty. Their enjoyment, in proportion as it is exquisite, is recon- 
dite and partial. ‘These degenerated Greeks celebrated their 
collections of monuments in the most forced, silly, and bombastic 
language. Gibbon, though it is evident he had not devoted him- 
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self to the study, could not help observing, that the raptures of 
their boasted taste were little else than affectation and vanity. 
The paragraph which we have already quoted from Nicetus is af- 
iecting, and even elegant,—but it is more inspired by the regret 
of a Grecian, the witness of his country’s ruin, in which his own 
was involved, than by the passion of a genuine lover and judge of 
sculpture. In the fragment from which we have extracted it, he 
bestows his chief admiration on a female figure that turned with the 
slightest breath of air, and it is the loss of this curiosity that he 
chiefly deplores. . He doubts whether one statue was intended to 
represent Joshua or Bellerephon ! and remarks of an eagle, that 
it was not only the merit of its workmanship that rendered it 
so admirable; it had been so placed as to indicate the hour of the 
day by twelve lines traced on its wings! ‘These Greeks, indeed, 
it must be allowed, ‘* preserved with reverence the works of the 
ancients which they could not imitate,” and the crusaders barba- 
rously destroyed them :—it is however we think, very clear, that 
if they had continued to be preserved at Constantinople, the in- 
fluence of their example would never have been able to display 
itself above the frivolity, dulness, and pedantry of the people 
into whose hands they had fallen. The indifference which pro- 
ceeds from ignorance, isa much more hopeful state of mind than 
that of a conceited and affected admiration, which perverts and 
violates the principles of good taste in professing to honour its 
examples ; and which derives from its pretentions to refinement, 
power and opportunity to corrupt the sensibility which is open to 
receive the genuine impressions of simplicity, grace, and truth. 
A spirit of this sort catches at what is trifling in great works, as 
affording the easiest means of ostentatious display. Hence we 
have the dotage of art, and the tricks and vanities of academies 
and connoisseurs, spreading themselves like mildews, and blast- 
ing the wholesome and natural crop of genius. On the other 
hand, from the weakness and ignorance of infancy, the natural 
progress is to strength, knowledge and maturity. Left fairly to 
themselves, the faculties of man are free to receive impression 
from those generating causes which tend to produce excellence in 
pursuits adapted to the time and to circumstances. In the hard and 
stiff monumental figures with which the early European artists em- 
bellished their tombs, we may recognize a determination of cha- 


racter, and a reality of intention, which indicate that something 
better was to follow; that a producing principle was at work,— 
that mind had received an impulse, and was not vainly affecting a 
taste. ‘The blaze of art and literature, which some time afterward 
broke out in Europe, succeeding to the ignorance and barbari 

of the age of the crusades, would never have been kindled by the 
dying embers of Constantinople. It is true that the emigration 
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from the East at the subsequent final fall of this capital, is always 
considered one of the most immediate causes of the revival of 
letters in the West; and we have no doubt that it had a very ma- 
terial influence in this respect: but the dispersion of the Greek 
scholars and manuscripts, scattered over Sirens like so much 
seed to take root where the soil might be calculated to receive 
them, is precisely such an event as, according to the course of 
nature, was likely to give a genuine stimulus to the uncultivated 
capacities of the period. ‘This event was likely to operate in 
a very different way from the influence of the authority of the 
Greek pedagogues, still assembled in their dusty chairs, with 
their vanity unbroken. ‘The continued predominance of these 
would only have restrained those who were destined to outstrip 
them; would have reduced to the level of state laws and maxims 
the rising promise of a fresh and new character; and would have 
probably softened and broken that firm and enterprizing disposi- 
tion which appears so conspicuous in the history of society in 
these Northern regions, and constitutes so wide a distinction 
between it and the records of oriental manners and events. 

But is it true that an intellectual spirit had not strongly mani- 
fested itself among the Western nations before their communica- 
tion with the Greeks? ‘The reproachful paragraph which we 
have quoted from Nicetus proves at least that an independent, 
vigorous, bold, and gorgeous character belonged to these invaders 
of his country: he could not so have described a besotted and 
brutified multitude. It is true that the people of the: West could 
not yet pretend to a very diversified and extensive literature; but 
they were not without poetry, for they had the effusions of their 
bards; they were not without devotional writings, nor were they 
without historical legends. ‘They were not without eloquence to 
affect, or sensibility to be affected : witness the priest who de- 
scribed the sufferings of our Saviour with such powers and_pathos, 
as to draw from the newly-converted Clovis an exclamation more 
earnest than orthodox;—* Ah, if I had been there with my Franks, 
all that should never have happened !” Witness the effect produced 
by the exhortations of Peter the Hermit, the first mover of the 


crusade, of whose proceedings, and their consequences, our author 
gives the following account: 


“He went from town to town, and from province to province, im- 
ploring the courage of some and the piety of others ; now mounting the 
pulpits of the churches, and now preaching in the highways, and in 
the midst of the public places. His eloquence was lively and rapid, 
full of those vehement apostrophes which seize the multitude. He de- 
scribed to them, from observation, “the profanation of the holy places, 
and the torrents of Christian blood which streamed in the streets of 
Jerusalem. By turns he invoked heaven, the names of the saints, and 
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the angels whom he cited, to witness to the truth of his words. He 
addressed himself to the Hill of Sion, to the Rock of Calvary, to the 
Mount of Olives, and made them re-echo the doleful sounds of sob- 
bing and of groaning. When he found himself exhausted of lan- 
guage, he lifted on high the cross which he always bore about with 
him; he beat his breast with a violence sufficient to create visible 
wounds, and wept eeeny in the sight of the crowd. * * * The 
people raised their voices to heaven, entreating the Almighty to cast a 
regard on his beloved city: some offered their riches, others their 
prayers ; all promised the sacrifice of their lives for the deliverance of 
the sacred abode.” (Vol. i. p. 85—87.) 


Equally remarkable was the effect of the eloquence of Pope 
Urban at the great council held at Clermont; and as his discourse 
is reported by several historians, we are in this case to judge 
for ourselves of its merits, and may pronounce it well calculated 
to excite at any time that extraordinary enthusiasm which its con- 
temporaries unanimously describe : 


“In proportion as Urban proceeded, the sentiment by which he 
was animated penetrated into the souls of his auditors : when he spoke 
of the thraldom, and of the woes of Jerusalem, the whole assembly 
burst into tears: when he described the tyranny and the persecutions of 
the infidels, the warriors who listened to him put their hands to their 
swords, and swore to revenge the cause of the Christians. Urban yet 
doubted their enthusiasm, in announcing to them that they were chosen 
of God to fulfil his designs. He exhorted them to turn against the 
Mussulman the arms which they had borne against their brothers. 
The cause was no longer to avenge injuries suffered by men, but those 
by which Divinity was outraged: it was not the conquest of a town 
or of a castle that offered itself to their valour, but the riches of Asia, 
the possession of a land where, according to the promises of the Scrip- 
ture, streamed rivers of milk and of honey.” (Vol. i. p. 97.) 


After Urban had ceased to speak, loud acclamations were 
heard on all sides, and, as if by inspiration, the same words 
were in every one’s mouth; Dieu le veut! Dieu le veut! It is the 
will of God! which became the rallying phrase of the crusade. 
From the Tiber to the Ocean, from the Rhine to beyond the 
Pyrenees, says M. Michaud, the earth was covered with multi- 
tudes, sent from their homes by the power of these discourses, 


ant for the Holy Land without knowing where to look 
or it. 


“‘ Families, villages entire, set out for Palestine, and carried with 
them all those whom they met in their passage. They marched without 
preparation, believing that he who nourished the young birds would 
not leave the pilgrims, marked with his cross, to perish. Their igno- 
rance added to their illusion, and gave to all which they saw an air of 
enchantment. They continually supposed themselves to be touching the 
end of their journey ; and the children of the villagers, when the spires 
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of a town, or the turrets of a castle came in sight, demanded with 
lively joy if that was Jerusalem! Many of the great lords, who had 
passed their lives in their rustic towers, knew little more than their vas- 
sals, and set out carrying with them all their equipage for fishing and 
hunting, preceded by their packs of hounds, and each bearing a hawk 
on his wrist!” (Vol. i. p. 116.) 


The talents of St. Bernard, however, as a popular exhorter, seem 
to havesarpassed all competition, and his success in working on the 
susceptibility of his hearers, was out of all proportion greater than 
that of his predecessors. He well vustified the prophecy made at 
his birth, as we find it recorded in Caxton’s Golden Legend, that 
“© he should be a noble preacher, and should gaarish (cure) by the 
grace of his tongue.’ Wherever this man went exhorting, the 
people of all ranks, from princes to peasants, were transported 
out of themselves. The ened of Germany cried out aloud 
in the church, overcome by his cutting and searching words. 
An historian of the time says, that he persuaded the Germans, 
who did not understand his language, so impressive and com- 
manding was his manner ; and troops of wild banditti came down 
from the mountains at his call to dedicate their arms to the ser- 
vice of Christ. On one occasion, so immense was the assembly 
which his fame had collected, that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty he was rescued from suffocation. Sharing in the general 
transport caused by the magical eloquence of this ecclesiastic, the 
fair, but not too faithful Queen of France, Eleanor of Guyenne en- 
tered the ranks of the crusaders at the head of the most beautiful 
ladies of her court: they took the cross and armed themselves with 
sword and lance. The young Queen engaged the most celebrated 
troubadours and minstrels to attend her to the Holy Land, and 
crowds of knights engaged themselves under a banner which 
united the three claims of religion, love, and glory. ‘The his- 
torians say, that to quicken some who were backward, an expe- 
dient was devised, which is reported to have been employed, per- 
haps imprudently, at a much more recent period. “ Distaffs and 
spindles were sent to those who hesitated to take arms.” 

A people thus fraught with lively passions, gifted with a sus- 
ceptible imagination, and accustomed to have these intensely 
wrought upon by eloquence and poetry, were in a much better 
way to attain excellence in literature, than any in which Greek 
instruction or example could put them; and if the effeminate 
vices and pedantic absurdities of the Greeks had not disgusted 
their visitors from the West; if the professors of Constantinople 
had been able to give a taste for their studies and accomplishments 
to the knights and troubadours of Europe, the effects would have 
been highly lamentable. We probably had lost for ever that 
character of romance which stamps with originality and interest 
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the literature which is truly European, and which distinguishes it 


from the serene beauty of the classical compositions, as the imagery 


of the clouds distinguishes our sky from the sky of Greece. But 
the Latins fortunately experienced no seduction: they despised 
the Greeks too much to imitate them; and to this circumstance 
we owe Dante, and Chaucer, and Ariosto, and Cervantes. They 
could never have come from a Greek stock; and our possession of 
them ought to give us courage to avow, what is certainly the fact, 
—that it is not possible to trace directly to the crusades * the 
triumph of learning,” any more than of religion. 

Their influence was on the character of society rather than on 
the attainments of individuals: they may be said to have pre- 
pared the ground by loosening it from its hard and bound state, 
and they thus made it ready to receive and nourish the seed which 
time and accident were sure to cast within its bosom. ‘They fur- 
nish the first instance of the powerful action of public opinion: they 
afford the first example of princes addressing the people, in a strain 
indicating their dependance, in the greatest undertakings of the 
state, on their subjects for support. They furnished the first means 
of awakening a brutified and oppressed multitude to a sense of the 
worth, and consequently of the rights of human nature. This 
is the good that can fairly be traced to them, and it is essential 
and durable, providing for all other good that society can either 
have or hope for. On the other hand, they teach us how liable 
men are to become the victims of deception, prejudice, and error ; 
they warn us how much we ought to suspect ourselves and others, 
when confidence in the justice of a cause becumes hostile to the 
integrity of its means. In fine, they abound with proofs that real 
charity cannot be wrong: and that severity, when it approaches 
intolerance, can scarcely fail to be as unjust as impolitic. 

The epoch of the holy wars was also that of three institutions 
which completed the constituted form of the order of nobility, 
now converted from a rude mass of single tyrants to a balancin 
body in the state, brilliant in its appearance, and defined in its 
functions and privileges. These institutions are, 1. The names 
and armorial bearings of families; 2. Tournaments; 3. The orders 
of knighthood. ;The origin of family names is to be traced to the 
difficulty of distinguishing individuals, in the enormous crowd com- 
posed of all the nations of Europe, by proper names which could 
not but be common to many. Numerous must have been the 
Guillaumes, the Renauds, the Frederics, amongst the crusaders : 
it became indispensable, therefore, that individuals should have 
distinctive appellations proper to each; one took the name of 
his estate, another that of the place of his birth, another that of 
the profession or employment of himself or his ancestors. As 
these means became occupied, or when they were not applicable, 
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distinctions were formed of qualities of character, peculiarities of 
person, anecdotes of histery, &c. Muratori gives all that is ne- 
cessary on this interesting point, in tom. vill. 42d dissertation 
Dell origine die Cognomine. fn the same way armorial bearings 
resulted from the necessity for having visible distinctive indications 
of the several commanders in the heat of the battle. Each being 
closely cased in armour, from top to toe, neither his person nor 
his features could be recognized. For the purposes therefore of 
discipline, as well as from the pride of individual prowess, con- 
spicuous emblems were adopted, which testified to the soldiers, ~ 
amidst the confusion and carnage, who were the chiefs that shared 
their dangers and animated their bravery. From the nature of 
their origin they were limited to the higher classes; and the fami- 
lies of these heroic crusaders were eager to adopt, as a credential 
of their honours, an emblem which owed its birth to the fields 
of Palestine, and recorded the zeal and courage of a kinsman. 
It was the shield that usually bore this distinctive sign, and hence 
it has been called the arms. The devices were often allegorical ; 
flowers, fruits, and animals were chosen that bore some real or 
fanciful connexion with the military qualities of fortitude, swift- 
ness, sagacity, or vigilance. Often too the image had a reference 
to the secret affections of the chevalier. 

The institution of tournaments took its rise from the military 
habits of the crusades, which before their conclusion became cha~ 
racterized by a taste for that Oriental magnificence which Saladin 
displayed to his dazzled and admiring enemies. ‘These splendid 
ay" contributed very materially to give distinction to the nobi- 

ity; for none were admitted to take a part in them who could not 
sustain a vigorous examination of the proofs of their noble birth : 
besides which there was at first dnietad a testimonial to character, 
vouching for the candidate’s virtue, honourable deportment, and 
devotion to the fair. 

The orders of chivalry were, in their commencement, insti- 
tutions formed to meet the wants of the moment—associations 
religious and military, the members of which bound themselves 
to protect the pilgrims to the Holy Land. Being, however, con- 
formable to the spirit of the time, they extended their character, 
and developed further their functions. The knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem were at first but simple hospitaliers, who gave refuge 
to the sick and weary pilgrims, and at the same time protected 
them by their courage. The monks of the hospital on Mount 
St. Bernard are the nearest approach to this sort of character 
which time and revolutions have left us. This order soon became 
powerful and splendid; and possessed itself of the Isle of Cyprus 
in sovereignty. After losing Cyprus, Charles V, probably with 
the view of protecting Naples, ceded to them Malta, under the 
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condition of waging perpetual war against the infidels. That they 
scrupulously fulfilled this engagement, is proved by their history ; 
and this order, the eldest of all, has also been the longest lived. 
It continued even to our days, a monument of old times, and 
the most singular constitution of modern Europe, until the 
French Revolution dispersed and destroyed it, as well as many 
other memorials of days gone by. The unfortunate fraternity of 
the Templers, so proud and powerful, and so wretched in its 
mysterious fate, was of the same nature, and included the most 
gallant and noble persons of Europe. As such institutions, when 
they waxed strong,and extended themselves, became pps in 
a great measure independent of their governments, and, as bodies, 
capable even of being employed against them, it is not astonishing 
that they should incur the hate of absolute monarchs; and it is to 
this jealousy, probably, that we are to attribute the massacre of the 
Templers. ‘The'Teutonic order was, as the name imports, German ; 
its chief object,was to clear away the pagan tribes that still rested 
in certain parts of Germany. Prussia was then possessed by 
these barbarians; they were, however, soon exterminated by 
these chevaliers, who may be considered as the real founders of 
the Prussian monarchy. Of all these orders, so distinguished in 
their day, the name scarcely now remains; and the imitations of 
knighthood which still exist, do litthe more than remind us, that 
its glory is departed. 


*“* So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 
All that this world is proud of. * * * * 
* * * * Degrees, and ranks, 

Fraternities, and orders—heaping high 

New wealth upon the burthen of the old, 

And placing trust in privilege confirm’d 

And re-confirm’d, are scoff’d at with a smile 
Of greedy foretaste, from the secret stand 

Of desolation aimed.” 


As it may be expected of us, before concluding, to offer at 
least a specimen of the matter contained in these volumes, we 
shall abridge the circumstances attending the arrival of the cru- 
saders before Jerusalem, and the facts of its captur. 

The army advanced from Antioch, during the siege of which it 
had sustained the most dreadful ieee at committed the most 
horriblecruelties. It appeared, from a muster made by the order 
of the chiefs, that it had lost 200,000 men since its departure from 


Constantinople, and the remnant did not now exceed 50,000. On . 


its arrival at Emmaus, it was met by some poor Christians from 
Bethlem, who told of their miseries, and solicited protection. 
Moved by this spectacle, Tancred, the most amiable of the 
knights, set out in the middle of the night with a detachment of 
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300 men, and planted the banner of the cross on the walls of 
Bethlem at the hour of the birth of the Saviour, when he was 
announced to the shepherds of Judea. It was at the break of 


day, on the 10th June, 1099, that the crusaders caught the first. 


sight of the holy city, the great object of all their toils, the one 
idea in the minds of the devout, the ambitious, the generous, and 
the interested. | 


“ Ecco apparir Gierusalem si vede; 
Ecco additar Gierusalem si scorge ; 
Ecco da mille voci unitamente 
Gierusalemme salutar si sente.” 


“ The first of the soldiers who perceived the city (says M. Michaud,) 
shouted together Jerusalem ! Jerusalem! They who marched in the 
hinder ranks, rushed forward when they heard the cry, to view the 
object of all their wishes. Jt is the will of God! Itis the will of God! 
was repeated by the whole army, and their words came back to them 
again in echoes from the mountains of Sion and of Olives, which now 
rose full in the view of the crusaders. The knights alighted from their 
horses and marched barefooted. Some threw themselves upon their 
knees ; others kissed the ground which had been honoured by the pre- 
sence of their Saviour. In their transports they passed by turns from 
joy to grief, and from grief to joy. All renewed the vow which they 
had so often made, to rescue the holy city from the yoke of the Mus- 
sulmen.” (Vol. i. p. 376.) 


Enthusiasm at the sight of Jerusalem, is a homage more 
naturally arising out of the feelings and opinions of mankind, 
than any other tribute of respect and sensibility paid, at the recol- 
lection of celebrated names and events, to the spot of their recur- 
rence. It has been equally acknowledged by persons of the 
most opposite characters and notions. In this respect it pos- 
sesses an honour above that of Rome itself, whose influence 
on the emoticns is infinitely more limited, and with few probably 
so keen. ‘The Mussulmen, in regard to Jerusalem, feel-as the 
Christians. One of their writers says, “ The aspect of this city 


is very fine; above all, when it is seen from the mountain of 


Olives. When the pilgrim arrives before its walls, and sees its 
buildings close to him, his heart is filled with inexpressible joy, 
and he easily forgets all the fatigues of hisjourney.” Hafiz, the 


son of Hadjar, gave vent to his feelings in extemporaneous poetry, 


of which the following is something like a translation. ‘ When 
we approached the holy city our Lord shewed us Jerusalem: we 
had suffered much, but we now felt as if we were entering into 
heaven.” The language in which an early Christian writer de- 
scribes the transports of the crusaders, is certainly not so judi- 
cious: * they were as glad,” he says, “ as if they had seen the 
body of Christ hanging on the cross before their eyes !” 
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At the approach of the Christian army, some of the infidels 
sallied forth from the city to observe the march and plans of the 
enemy: they were repulsed by Baudouin de Bourg, and by Tan- 
cred. The latter, who on all occasions appears to have been ani- 
mated by the most romantic and generous sense of the enterprize 
in which he was en , quitted his companions and ascended 
alone the Mount of Olives, where he contemplated at his leisure 
the holy city, so long promised, as he believed, to the arms and 
‘Our of the crusaders. He was troubled, but not daunted, in 

is pious reverie, by five Mussulmen, three of whom he killed, 
and compelled the remaining two to fly. This incident, of which 
Tasso has made use, is to be found recorded in the contemporary 
historians. On his return, he found the army advancing without 
order in its enthusiasm, and singing joyfully those fine words of 
Isaiah—* Awake ! Awake! put on thy strength, O Zion ! put on 
thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem ! for henceforward there shall 
no more come into thee the uncircumcised and the unclean!” 
The whole body of the crusaders made a circuit of the city, 
halting at all the holy places of the environs, walking barefooted, 
the head uncovered, and singing canticles, and offering up pray- 
ers. When they had cotnpleted its circumference, @ sermon was 
preached to them from the spot of our Saviour’s ascension, which 
commands, as has already been said, a noble view of the city. 
Here Tancred and Raymond, who had long been at variance, 
embraced each other, and were reconciled before all the soldiers. 
On its return to the camp, the army watched the whole night ; 
the ecclesiastics passing it in prayer, the military in confession, 
while at a distance in Jerusalem was heard the voice of the Ma- 
hometan cryer, who summoned the faithful followers of Mahomet 
to prepare also by devotion for the approaching awful struggle. 
It was indeed awful, and its consequences still more so. The bat- 
tle raged for two days before the crusaders forced their way into 
the city; and the historians of the time remark that they entered 
it on a Friday, at three o'clock of the afternoon, being the day 
and the hour of the crucifixion. The massacre continued for 
seven days, and, in a letter written to the Pope by the Bishop of 
Pisa, and the leaders of the Christian army, his holiness was 
desired to be satisfied, for in the portico of Solomon’s temple (the 
Porch of Omer) the blood of the infidels mounted to the knees 
of the Christians’ horses! The pitiless slaughter was for an instant 
suspended to perform a solemn act of public devotion; after 
which, horrible to tell, it was recommenced, and the city which 
had resounded with the voice of rayer and praise, now echoed 
from all its corners the shrieks ai groans of infants and women, 
who, as well as men, were all alike put to the edge of the sword. 
A regular sentence of death was passed in the council of the ariay 
against all the Mussulmen remaining in the town ; and this sin- 
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ular document yet exists in its official shape. The Jews were 
ao in their synagogue: mountains of bodies accumulated in 
the streets: Tancred alone opposed himself to this cruelty, and 
for a long time without success. At length, when seven dreadful 
days had elapsed, the murderers became wearied, and in some 
measure sated; and the chiefs issued orders to spare the few of 
the inhabitants which yet remained, and to clear the town of 
the carcasses. In this service the poor prisoners were employed ; 
‘“* they wept,” says an old historian,” ‘‘ and carried outside the 
walls the mangled bodies of their friends and brothers.” 

Such a history makes one feel lost in the inconsistencies and 
incomprehensibilities of human nature: it tempts one to ask, 
what security in regard to his fellows, and what confidence in 
himself, can rationally belong to a being, whose tenderest, purest, 
and most exalted emotions, are thus liable to receive their excite- 
ment from barefaced cruelties, and absurdities that disgust the 
commonest apprehension, when a change of circumstances has 

taken place? The eloquence of piety, of patriotism, of con- 
" scientious feeling, and anxious philanthropy, has never flowed with 
more unctuous softness, or poured with more irresistible force, 
than when employed in favour of the criminal and fatal wes. 
of prejudiced ignorance, crafty selfishness, and barbarous ambi- 
tion. If it were the judgment only that were liable to be thus 
led astray and duped, the discouragement would not be so great, 
for the inadequacy of the understanding is neither so alarming 
nor so mortifying, as the perversion of the affections of the heart; 
but these latter take a very prominent place in the varied pic- 
ture of the wanderings of the human mind.” Let those whose 
constant doctrines, as well in politics as in morals, have a ten- 
dency to throw the reins loose on the neck of human nature, who 
would break down all restraints and bars, as unworthy the dignity 
of the species; who are indignant against all gloomy tenets, as 
they call them, and who make pleasurable sensation the soul of 
their ethical system; let them consider these proofs of the inhe- 
rent imperfection of the being whom they would thus emanci- 
pate, and avoid trembling, if they can, for the success of their 
theory. Monstrous, indeed, anes be the perversion, if they 
endeavoured to escape from the difficulty, by throwing the blame 
of such barbarities on the Christian religion. ‘That heavenl 
faith has every where produced human improvement: where it 
has been unknown, man has been the scourge of man: where it. 
has been established, his cruelties have been restrained, and have. 
gradually ceased: but in those unhappy regions which have 
not yet heard “ the glad sound,” the charities of man’s nature are 
still overwhelmed by his passions. 
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Gassicourt’s Travels. 


Arr. 1V.—Voyage en Autriche, en Moravie, et en Baviere: fait 
ala Suite de l Armée Francaise, pendant la Campagne de 1809. 
Par le Chevalier C. L. Cadet de Gassicourt, Pharmacien, 
Docteur de la Faculté des Sciences, &c. pp. 438. Paris, 1818. 


'THIS important volume is the work of the Ex-Apothecary of 
the ci-devant Emperor Napoleon; and our attention was at- 
tracted toward it by the high character it has received in a 
Parisian periodical work, the editors of which represent them- 
selves as engaged in a combat against intolerance, tyranny, 
ignorance, and cowardice, in behalt of freedom, virtue, know- 
ledge, and national honour. This description of their objects 
oat intentions is calculated to gain them the good-will and 
esteem of all upright persons; and with our hearts warmed, as 
if by the contagion of their philanthropy, we hastily ordered 
the production of the Chevalier Cadet > Gassicourt, that we 
might refresh ourselves with the peer of the noble sentiments of — 
this ** bon Francais,” as he is styled by his friendly reviewers, and 

resent to our readers a well-selected specimen of this species of 
 erencarayerie whom the liberal party eagerly adopt as their repre- 
sentative, and in whom their peculiar virtues and qualifications 
may be seen reflected as in a faithful mirror. ‘This volume, say 
the friends of the author in France, vindicates and honours the 
calumniated French army, celebrates the glory of its chiefs, and 
defends from slander certain characters and principles, which, 
to the great detriment of the interests of the human race, have 
recently incurred unmerited obloquy and persecution. The dis- 
appointed friends of human improvement, the afllicted friends of 
human virtue, the indignant friends of human genius, hang out 
M. Cadet de Gassicourt as the banner of their cause; they a 
peal to all philanthropists, reformers, and regenerators, throu l 
out ore and America to rally au pharmacien. The Doctor of 
the Faculty of Sciences is to the diberales what the white plume 
of Henry IV was to the Huguenots—he indicates their path of 
honour. From what he has written, they bid us judge of what 
they would have done, if they could ; and by the difference be- 
tween the system of public affairs to-day, and that of which he 
is the historian and eulogist, they bid us calculate what the world 
has lost by the discomfiture of their party. We have only to 
quote from the work before us, to enable our readers to pro- 
nounce for themselves. 

It has been said that, before their valets-de-chambre, the 
greatest men have been no heroes; but the great modern ad- 
venturer, though not yet assured of his fame in history, has 
to boast, even under his fallen fortunes, that down to his 
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apothecary he has been still the hero. It must be confessed, 
however, that the eulogy now before us is liable to some suspicion 
as the offspring of a feeling too amiable to be strictly impartial. 
The Chevalier in question has sprung from the brain of the 
French Emperor belted, badged, and decorated, as Minerva 
started forth from the head of Jupiter: filial affection and gra- 
titude, therefore, may have lent their warm colouring to his. 
torical recital, and it is possible that the world may be invited to 
mourn over its defeated hopes, for no other reason than because 
an ambitious apothecary has seen his own disappointed. Bossuet 
irradiated by his eloquence the actions of the great Condé: 
Racine and Boileau were the flattering eulogists of Louis X1V; 
but posterity will say that for Napoleon was reserved a more ap- 
propriate panegyrist. In the last number of our Review the 
reader will find the bane and the antidote: the Captive of St. 
Helena has indeed reason to say over Madame de Staél’s work, 
* This in a moment brings me to an end;” but the e gpwaner 


is close at hand with immortality, and “ informs him he wi 
never die.” 


“‘ It is a gallant child—one that indeed physicks the subject.” 


M. Cadet de Gassicourt is a modest man; that is to say, after 
the fashion of his country: he admits that he possesses no one 
quality which could entitle him to attention on the matters of 
which he treats, and, as a general conclusion from premising his 
incapacity, he represents himself as an authority worthy to be 
consulted for the instruction of future generations ! He exclaims, 
“‘ Jai senti les avantages de ma position,” which, as he records 
amongst his distinctions in the title page, was in the rear of the 
French army. As pce ae | the situation might suit him; but 
that, as Chevalier, he should boast of it, appears to us extra- 
ordinary. ‘The “ advantages,” however, as he enumerates them, 
of this position in the rear, are of a very singular kind to be 
urged as qualifying him for describing what was going on in 
front. ‘The following is our author’s Catalogue of them; 


“Forced to go when I wished to stop; forced to stop when I 
wished to go; p rae by contradictory stories; distracted by the 
tumult; ignorant of the language of the country through which we 
passed ; seeing nothing but what I was permitted to see, &c.” (P. 6.) 


From all of which favourable circumstances the writer deems 
himself authorized to presume, that his work “ will one da 
furnish materials for history.” His “ disorder” and * negligence,” 
he diffidently observes, will at least render him original ;” (just 
as if he were the only disorderly and negligent person in 
France!) and he adds, what we do not exactly understand ; 
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“« Beaucoup des circonstances int¢ressantes échappent a la plume 
de Clio |” 

We soon find, however, that the Chevalier considers himself as 
saying but half when he affirms that this collection of observa- 


/ tions, made under several “ favourable” circumstances which 


necessarily impeded his sight, will supply valuable means to the 
future historian: he goes on to declare that where his advan- 
re Sg position in the rear has excluded him from all know- 

ge of what was passing, there will exist an irreparable chasm 
in the annals of the period, a blank in the page of events, a 
dreary void to tantalize the curiosity of future generations, and 
to make them regret the backwardness of the Emperor’s Apothe- 
cary. ‘ Posterity,” he observes, * will never know the truth as 
to the battle of Essling : the orders of the Emperor had obliged 
me to rest at Schoenbrun, and I was not in that affair.” Posterity 
must put up with the loss, yet must feel it to be a severe one. 
But at Scheenbrun M. Cadet de Gassicourt, though he could 
not see, could listen; and we thus learn from him some things 
which appear to us better calculated to afford light to the his- 
torian than any of his own opinions or descriptions. ‘The Duke 
of Montebello, Marshal Lannes, was intimate with our author’s 
colleague, Doctor Lannefrangue, and met the two together on 
the bridge of Vienna, the morning of the battle. This gallant 
soldier appeared extremely discontented with the measures pur- 
sued by his master; spoke of glory as “ fumée bien chere ;” 
adding —* J’aimerais mieux cent foix .... Tenez, voulez-vous 
que je vous parle franchement? On s’est trop pressé; je n’ai 
pas une bonne idée de cette affaire; mais quelle qu’en soit l’issue, 
ce sera pour moi la derniére battaille. . .. Comment |’entendez- 
boy sad Adieu, adieu, Messieurs: et il partit au-galop.” 

114. 
Our readers know that the Marshal was mortally wounded in 
this engagement, and that he was one of the most faithful and 
gallant servants of Bonaparte. Reports of his disgust and dis- 
content got abroad at the time of his death, but were treated by 
some amongst ourselves as calumnies against the Imperial Re- 
former, whose generosity of intention towards the human race 
merited, say his poetical and prosaic admirers, a better fate than 
that of falling at length into the hands of so coarse a people as 
the English—so ill-qualified to appreciate great qualities and 
noble designs. But, we grieve to say, our pharmaceutical Che- 
valier is but too precise in his corroboration of these afHlicting 
rumours: from his statement it appears, that the magnanimity 
of Napoleon, which has been held forth to the people of Eng- 
land as worthy of their admiration, existed, if at all, unper- 
ceived by his marshals and nearest attendants. The ruler of 
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France, it seems, paid two visits to the Duke of Montebello 
after he was wounded: at the last interview the dying man 
ordered the attendants to retire into the next chamber, that he 
might be left alone with his master. M. Cadet de Gassicourt 
‘alicia us, that in obeying this order, they left the door of 
communication between the two rooms open; that he has re- 
ceived the substance of what the Marshal said from several dif- 
ferent individuals, who were within hearing, all of whom re- 
ported words the same in meaning, with very little difference in 
the precise terms of expression. ‘ You sacrifice,” said the 
expiring warrior, * without necessity, without regard, and with- 
out regret, those who serve you most faithfully: your ingratitude 
removes to a distance those who most admired you, so that 

u have now only flatterers about you without a friend who 
dare tell you the truth.” (P. 127.) 

Such is the character of this extraordinary adventurer, whose 
personal disposition has, from circumstances, become a_ public 
question to be discussed and substantiated like any other matter 
of historical truth; such is his portrait, delineated to himself 
by one of his dying followers, and published in France without 
fear of contradiction by a man who held a situation near his 
person, and who professes to be his admirer and friend! After 
what we have been told by Mr. Hobhouse, in his work * worthy 
of the better days of English history,” of the free and hearty 
confidence of the ** Emperor,” his frank manners, and intrepid 
habits, we are surprised to learn from his Apothecary that a 
certain Duke, who held a high office in the Imperial household, 
considered it part of his official duty to place himself between 
Napoleon and all who came to speak to him, of whatever rank 
or station they might be. Louis XVIII has never thought it 
necessary to adopt a similar precaution ; but the heroic times are 


passed ! 
“La veille de la bataille (that in which Montebello was mortally 


wounded) Lannes entra chez l'Empereur, qui dans ce moment avait 
prés de lui plusieurs généraux. Le Duc de * * *, par je ne sais quel . 
motif, affectait de se mettre toujours entre-l’Empereur et celui qui 
lui parlait. Le Maréchal, impatienté, prend le Duc par le revers de 
son uniforme, et lui fait faire une pirouette, en disant, ote-toi, donc, 
de la! L’Empereur n’a rien a craindre au milieu de nous. Au 
champ de bataille tu es toujours si loin derriére nous qu’on ne te voit 


pas, et ici nous ne pouvons parler a |’Empereur sans que tu te mettes 
devant lui.” (P. 119.) 


Certainly such events and scenes as these, taking place in the 
Imperial tent, among the Emperor's Dukes and Marshals, are 
not calculated to strike us with a very awful sense of the dignity 
and intellectual grandeur of this new court. His Grace playing 
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the part of “ wall” between His Majesty and His Excellency, 
for fear of accidents! then suddenly seized “ par le revers,” and 
forced to make a “ pirouette !” They manage the representation 
of royal state with a more serious face at St. Domingo; and 
what reflections do such narratives inspire, when they are put in 
contrast with that which France has recorded of the princely 
splendour of Francis I and Henry IV, frank and gallant them- 
selves, and surrounded by a bright and burning circle of honour 
and bravery! or even with the magnificent cortege of Louis XIV, 
less gracefully free in his personal disposition than his pre- 
decessors whom we have just named, but bearing a high and 
royal port in the view of his subjects when followed to his 
favourite sieges by nobles of ancient name, of stately carriage, 
and proud and jealous feeling! Well might our patriotic poet 
express his sorrow and amazement at this time ; 


** When looking on the present face of things, 
I see one man, of men the meanest too ! 
Raised up to sway the world.” 


Mr. Burke has been considered as enthusiastical in regretting 
that the age of chivalry, with all its accomplishments of spirit 
and manner, was gone for ever: but really it appears to us, that 
the mere loss of the * pomp and circumstance” of kingly 
dignity, when succeeded by a tyranny as low and ridiculous in 
its deportment, as it was savage and oppressive in its character 
and functions, may excusably excite dis ust and offence, and 
renderx men of fine tastes displeased with the change. 

The death of Marshal Lannes gives our author occasion to 
quote a letter from a M. Fortin, describing a very interesting 
and affecting event, which, with the leave of M. Cadet de Gassi- 
court, we must say is much better told than it would have been 
by himself. ‘The body of the Duke was ordered to be em- 
balmed, for the purpose of being afterwards transported to 
France. ‘* We were ordered to prepare it in the same way as 
the corpse of Colonel Morland, killed at the battle of Auster- 
litz, that is to say, to plunge it in a strong solution of corro- 
sive sublimate, according to the method of Dr. Chiaussier.” 
The body thus prepared was confided to the care of M. Fortin, 
6 poarsearen Major,” and deposited in the vault of the Town- 
hall at Strasbourg. When the Empress Maria Louisa entered 
this town in March 1810, the widow of Marshal Lannes ac- 
companied her as Lady of Honour, and testified to M. Fortin a 
strong desire to visit the body of her deceased husband, which, 
we are told, was placed in an open coffin, with the face un- 
covered, next to that of the General St. Hilaire. M. Fortin 
endeavoured to dissuade the Duchess from exposing her feelings 
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to so terrible a trial; but, a her determined, he at length 
ceded to her solicitations, though in so doing he disobeyed his 
orders. We think our readers will be sufficiently interested in 


so melancholy a visit, to wish to peruse the account given of it 
by the lady's conductor : 


“ Nous convinmes (autant pour ne pas me compromettre, que pour 
qu'elle ne fat pas reconnue) que j'irais la chercher 4 minuit, et qu'elle 
serait accompagnée d’un de ses parens, Je me rendis auprés de la 
maréchale a convenue. Aussitét qu’elle m’apersut, elle se 
leva, et me dit qu'elle était préte 4 me suivre. Je me permis de 
l'arréter un moment, la priant de consulter ses forces. Je la prévins 
sur l'état od elle allait trouver le maréchal, et la suppliai de réfléchir 
sur l’impression qu'elle allait recevoir des tristes heux qu'elle allait 
visiter. Elle me répondit qu'elle y était bien préparée, se 
sentait tout le courage nécessaire, et qu'elle espérait trouver dans cette 
derniére visite un adoucissement aux regrets amers rage eprouvait, 
En me parlant ainsi, sa figure mélancolique et belle était calme et 
réfléchie. Nous partimes. M. Créta donnait le bras a sa cousine; la 
voiture de la duchesse suivait de loin a vuide; deux domestiques mar- 
chaient derriere nous. La ville était illuminée: les bons habitans 
étaient tous en férie ; dans plusieurs maisons une musique joyeuse les 
excitait & célébrer cette memorable journée. Quel contraste entre ces 
éclats d'une franche gaiété et la position dans laquelle nous nous trou- 
vions. Je voyais la Duchesse ralentir de temps en temfs sa marche, 
tressaillir et soupirer. J’avais le cceur serré, les idées confuses. Enfin 
nous arrivames a |’hétel de la mairie: Madame de Montebello donna 
ordre A ses gens de |’attendre. Elle descendit lentement avee son 
cousin et moi jusqu’a la porte de la salle basse, Une lanterne nous 
éclairait 4 peine. La Duchesse tremblait et. affectait une sorte d’assur- 
ance; mais lorsqu’ elle pénétra dans cette éspéce de caveau, le si- 
lence de la mort qui régnait sous cette voute souterraine, la lueur 
lugubre qui l’éclairait, l'aspect du cadavre étendu dans son cercueil, 
produisirent sur la maréchale un effet épouvantable. Elle jeta un cri 
douloureux, et s’evanouit. J’avais prévu cet accident; toute mon at- 
tention était fixée sur elle; et, dés que je m’appergus de sa faiblesse, 
je la soutins dans mes bras, et la fis asseoir. Je m’étais précau- 
tionné de tout ce qui était necessaire pour la secourir ; je lui donnai 
les soins que reclamait sa position. Au bout de quelques instans elle 
revint 4 elle: nous lui conseillames de se retirer; elle s’y refusa, se 
leva, s'approcha du cercueil, en fit lentement le tour en silence; puis, 
s'arrétant, et laissant tomber ses mains croissées, elle resta quelque 
temps immobile, regardant la figure inaminée de son époux, et I’arro- 
sant de ses larmes. Elle sortit de cet état en pronongant d’une voix 
étouff'e par les sanglots, ‘ Mon dieu! O, mon dieu! Comme il est 
changé!’ Je fis signe i M, Créta qu'il était temps de nous retirer; 
mais nous ne pimes entrainer la duchesse qu’en lui promettant de la 
ramener le lendemain, promesse qui ne devait pas avoir d’exécution, 
Je fermai promptement la porte; J’offris mon bras 4 madame la ma- 
réchale: elle voulut bien l'accepter; et lorsque nous sortimes de la 
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mairie je pris congé delle; mais elle exigea que je montasse dans sa 
voiture, et donna l’ordre de me reconduire d'abord chez mot. Pendant 
ce court trajet elle répandit un torrent de larmes ; et lorsque la voiture 
s’arréta, elle me dit avec une bonté inexprimable, ‘ Je n’oublierai 


jamais, Monsieur, le service important que vous venez de me rendre.” 
(P. 1883—135.) 


From the tenor of several of the passages which we have 
quoted from the book of M. Cadet de Gassicourt, it may be 
suspected by some of our readers that we have misrepresented 
his sentiments in describing him as a partizan of the person who 
usurped and abused the situation of Sovereign of the French 
people: but however little calculated these quotations may seem 
to reflect honour on that person, nothing can be more certain 
than that it is the principal object of this volume to place his 
name and actions before the nation as the means of irritation 
— its present rulers, and of discontent under the changes 
which its government has lately experienced. It is not merely 
to the clumsiness of the author, writing as he did with this in- 
tention, that we must trace the failure of the work to produce 
an impression in favour of its hero, or rather its positive effect in 
creating one highly to his prejudice; but to a want, not only of 
honourable principle, but of understanding to know the differ- 
ence between base and creditable conduct; and to a conscious- 
ness that he is addressing a people destitute of those correct 
feelings which would rightly direct their applause and their in- 
dignation, must be chiefly attributed the inconsistency of our 
author in narrating so many circumstances of Napoleon which 
must necessarily excite horror or contempt, while he prefers in 
his behalf the most extravagant claims to admiration and grati- 
tude. This strange sort of inconsistency is very commonly to 
be met with in France, and shows how generally moral senti- 
ment has been confounded in that unhappy country. The 
boldest demands on praise and esteem are coupled, by the bio- 
graphers and historians of the revolutionary period, with 1%- 
citals of the most offensive atrocities perpetrated by the indivi- 
duals for whom our applause is thus challenged; and the people 
are but too prone to re-echo the adulation without ever asking 
themselves in the retirement of their families, or in sincere com- 
munion with their own minds, whether the popularity which 
they are assisting to sustain, is in harmony with any one quality 
or principle that enters into the character of a fine publi ex- 


ample, or into the constitution of the strength of public institu- 
tions. 


** Le soldat,” says our author, “ boit, rit, chante, et adore son 
chef: ’'Empereur se porte comme sa gloire; il a fait beaucoup de 
promotions d'une maniere touchante, digne des beaux temps de Rome 
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et de la Grece. Des guerriers récompensés de cette maniére, doivent 


se faire tuer ou remporter autant de victoires qu’ils livrent de com- 
bats.” (P. 101.) 


This would be all very fine if it had any real meaning even 
in the writer’s fxncy: we can excuse much to enthusiasm 
of almost any species; but a presumptuous vanity superior 
to the shame of inconsistency or contradiction, which, as 
was observed of Falstaff’s penitence, proves nothing but the 
want of the real sentiment which it professes, we cannot excuse, 
Common as it is with the party to which M. Cadet de Gassi- 
court belongs, we must regard it as indicating a character des- 

titute of every quality that can justify confidence or entitle to re- 
spect. ‘This commander, who, to our Apothecary, 
behaves in so touching a manner to his soldiers; whose conduct 
towards them is worthy of the fine times of Greece and Rome, 
and who, as our author says, from his post in the rear, has a 
right to expect that his followers will either die or conquer for 
his glory ; this is the same person to whom Lannes, one of his 
best and most faithful generals, declared on his death bed, “ you 
sacrifice your best servants without necessity and without regret ; 

our ingralitude disgusts those who most admired you.” This 
in who recalled the fine times of Greece and Rome, is the 
same sovereign who kept a bed-chamber duke to stand between 
him and his generals, as a guard against an attack on his person! 
“ The Emperor,” says our author, * was obliged to change his coat 
three times during the action, because it was evident the Aus- 
trians were taking aim at him: he ordered his aides-de-camp to 
keep at a little distance, and forbade the regiments to shout as 
he passed.” (P. 230.) Our Nelson and Wellington never 
thought of changing their coats in action; nor do we believe 
that a precedent for any such expedient could be taken from 
the history of * the fine times of Greece and Rome.” An 
officer of rank and distinguished knowledge, who fought under 
Bonaparte at Waterloo, Sas just published a tract on that ce- 
lebrated battle, in which he accuses his master of not being suff 
ciently advanced to see properly what was going forward, and to 
give orders for the proper dispositions. But without entering on 
the general question of his courage, we may say that there are 
certain experiments of precaution (and that of changing coats is 
one) not merely below the character of a general, but incon- 
sistent with that of a gentleman. 

After the battle of Wagram ** /Empereur seul” says our au- 
thor, “a piéd, se promenait autour des bivouacs du quartier 
genéral. li était sans chapeau, sans épée, les mains croisées 
derriére le dos. Il parlait familiérement a ses soldats, et ne 
voulait pas qu’ils se levassent. Sa figure exprimait la satisfac- 
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tion, la confiance, et la bonté.”” The goodness which the “ Eri 
peror’s” face expressed on this occasion receives a lively illus- 
tration trom M. Cadet de Gassicourt’s account of a military 
measure adopted by Massena, acting under the immediate orders 
of Bonaparte. ‘This horrible expedient, occurring under our 
author’s eyes, belongs to the same class with the exploits of the 
“‘ sreat captain” at the passage of the Berezina, where he pur- 
chased his own escape by cutting off the only hope of his de- 
voted followers, and leaving them to perish by wholesale in a 
manner that almost staggers belief. At Ersberg a bridge had 
become encumbered by wounded French; Marshal Massena 
gave in consequence, says our author, ‘¢ an order terrible but 
necessary. He commanded the wounded, who could yet drag 
themselves along, to advance into the town, while he caused the 
others to be thrown into the river ! It was frightful to see the poor 
crippled soldiers struggling in the arms of their comrades who 
plunged them into the water; and these latter, soon wounded 
themselves, were obliged to follow those whom they had just 
dispatched, Leing in their turns tossed over the bridge by the troops 
who came after them!” 70, 71.) 

This is a literal translation of our author’s words; over which 
our readers will first shudder in horror, and then exult in the 
thought that so infernal a system of lawless might, deriving 
a stupendous force from its reckless wickedness, brooking no 
restraint either from GOD or man, and _ practising every 
possible manner of arriving at success, however odious in its 
character and horrible in its consequences; that this frightful 
and terrible power, which long seemed to preside over the des- 
tinies of the vast continent of Europe, was triumphantly resisted 
ony by our little island, and at length dashed to the ground 
and broken to pieces by those 


*« Who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
That Milton held!” 


He who is restrained by moral and humane regards, stands 
unequally opposed to an antagonist emancipated from all obli- 
gations of principle and scruples of conscience. But we venture 
to affirm that no military emergency would be considered by any 
British commander to warrant so frightful an order as that given 
by Massena, with the sanction of his chief, at Ersberg. If the 
only alternative were the inevitable destruction of a whole army, 
or the sacrifice of the wounded, a general would no doubt feel 
himself forced to resolve on the latter dreadful measure; but for 
the mere success of a military operation, for avoiding delay in 
passing a river, or the necessity of retreating for the moment, no 
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British officer either would, or could, give orders for so terrible 
a sacrifice,—it would never enter into his contemplation to pur- 
chase a triumph at so hideous a price. Ignominy, execration, 
and punishment, would be his country’s welecme to him after 
such an exploit; nor is there an author of a book, or public 
writer among us who would dare to outrage the moral sense of 
our people by celebrating the ‘ goodness” of the individual who 
had thus disgraced his country’s arms by steeping them in the 
blood of her defenders. No splendour of reputation for genius, 
no success, however glorious, could for a moment reconcile the 
English nation to measures of cruelty or ingratitude. The 
public indignation would overwhelm any miserable man who 
should come forth in a wretched, inconsistent publication, to 


record acts the most atrocious, and at the same time demand for 


their perpetrator honour and applause ! 

A foreign military critic has made the following just observa- 
in reference to Bonaparte’s military tactics: ‘* Many of the 
invasions which have ravaged the earth, and deluged it with 
blood in the last years of the eighteenth century, and the first 
of the nineteenth, seem to assimilate the period more to the 


times of Attila and of Gengis, than to those of Condé, ‘Turenne, 


Marlborough, and Frederic. The military art, so terrible, but 
so necessary, having thus been thrown back to its childhood, it 
is rendering a service to humanity to recal to this new genera- 
tion the writings of tacticians who taught how to direct military 
operations by a system which spared at once the blood of the 


soldiers, and the finances of kingdoms. Such tacticians teach, - 
in effect, how to supply numbers by science. When one re-- 


members that Turenne said, that a good general could under- 
take any thing with 50,000 men, and that he had but 30,000 
when he made the finest campaign of which ancient or modern 
times have preserved the remembrance; when one thinks that 
the great Frederic resisted for seven years three colossal powers 
with a population that did not exceed two of our provinces ; one 
soon ceases to be in an ectasy at the aspect of those pretended 
tea. achievements, performed by armies of three or four 
undred thousand combatants: one soon learns how properly 
to appreciate the genius of that commander and sovereign whose 
military and political system went on at the rate of depeopling 
and draining a department to take a village.” | 
The military art, be it observed, has been practised by our 
great commander, in the struggle with the modern Attila, as if 
its principal object was to spare the blood of the soldter: wher- 
ever he er led his army the strictest discipline has been pre- 
served: the general rule has been that his troops should pay 
for their subsistence; and this rule was strictly observed in France, 
VOL. XIII, NO. XXV. G 
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who had herself observed no such rule wherever she had carried 
her arms. Never has our commander ordered his wounded men to 
be thrown into rivers by the ircomrades; never has he ordered a 
bridge to be broken down while it was crowded by his troops, 
that he might himself ride away in safety ; never has he chan 
his coat in battle, or thought it necessary to order his aides-de- 
camp to keep at a distance from him. Yet his flag has surmounted 
the towers of Paris; and he has commanded in France, at the 
request of the admiring sovereigns of Europe, the mesg force 
which has for three years occupied its strong places, and which 
has now quitted them by an act of generous concession, and noble 
moderation. Do not let us forget these things, when attempts 
are made to seduce our public mind into a feeling of indulgence 
towards the crimes, in consideration of any éalent or temporary 
success allied to the cause of plunder, despotism, and usurpa- 
tion. This cause has ultimately fallen; and we have'beaten it 
down by a system of resistance totally opposed in character to 
its savage violations and regardless atrocities. In exulting over 
this issue, we do but exult that the principles of good are more 
powerful than those of evil, and in the assurance thus given to 
the world that the force of mischief is necessarily limited, how- 
ever irresistible it may at first appear when its unholy fury first 
breaks the fence of nature and humanity. Its lawlessless must 
ultimately prove its ruin, however greatly it may seem to have 
added to its means. Nor are these observations uncalled for 
at the present moment: endeavours are making to stop and 
a, a the warm current of English patriotism; to curdle that 
healthy and circulating sentiment into a cold, sour, and poi- 
sonous hatred of our country’s exploits and qualities. It is 
proper to show that there is as little justice in the argument of 
these perverters, as of natural affection in their breasts: they 
have ill chosen their model of greatness; good taste as well as 
sound principle opposes itself to their admiration, and brings 
back opinion to accord with the poet’s exclamation, that 


* Tis an accursed thing 
To gaze on tyrants with a dazzled eye.” 


Still however we are told by our own reformers and philoso- 
phers, that France is the most civilized country of Europe; 
that the French army is the centre of military honour, an ex- 
ample of all the military virtues; that its reputation will be the 
ornament of history, and the admiration of posterity. The 
work of Mr. Cadet de Gassicourt, as the production of a “ ban 
Francais,” designed for a monument to the glory of * nos braves,” 
affords ample occasion for contrasting their behaviour with that 
of the British troops, so dull and ‘grossiers,” when they oc- 
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cupied the French territory as conquerors. We ought in justice 
to name here the allies generally, who entered France full of 
the remembrance of the outrages which she had committed at 
their doors, and by which she had profaned and desolated the 
interior of their homes. Yet could any one describe their tri- 
umphant progress to Paris, as our author describes the march of 
his countrymen through unhappy Austria ? 


“ We are at length in Austria; terror goes before us, and devasta- 
tion follows. Now that we are in the enemy’s country, 2o more distri- 
butions to the troops! All belongs to the soldier ; provisions, forage, 
linen, gold, silver, he takes all he can find! Pillage is not exactly 
commanded, but it is tolerated. The advanced guard has the richest 
harvest ; the centre gleans; the rear-guard makes a wry face (tire la 
langue), and burns the empty houses in spite! This system, it is said, 
is adapted to our politics.” (P. 63.) 


In the town of Wells, Napoleon, seated at a window of 
the chateau, had full before him the spectacle of his troops 
burning and pillaging the town. ‘The following scene of horror, 
in which our author acted a part, may serve to give an idea of 
the countless number of atrocities perpetrated—atrocities such as 
any English reader could not imagine without the aid of a 
Frenchman’s description : 


** The disorder was so great that we could only find a lodging in a 
room on the ground floor in the house of a hatter, whose furniture 
was entirely broken. We spread straw upon the floor to lie down; 
but had not reposed in our clothes more than twenty minutes before 
we were awakened by piercing shrieks which came from the first floor. 
One of my colleagues and myself went up with our swords, and found 
the family of the hatter struggling with five grenadiers half drunk. 
One of these men had thrown down on the fragments of a chest of 
drawers, and was abusing, a young wife who was pregnant; another 
was perpetrating the same insult on the mother, who seemed to be 
above sixty years old. Their three companions were holding and 
beating the two husbands, after having stripped them. The unhappy 
people implored our assistance ; but neither our remonstrances nor 
our menaces had any effect on the grenadiers, who, sabre in hand, 
declared to us that if we meddled in this affair they would cut us 
down (zs allaient nous couper en quatre), we were not the strongest, 
and had no military authority: we were obliged to retire, regretting 
to see the seeds of eternal hatred against us sown by our atrocities 
wherever we carried our arms.” (P. 67.) 


Arrived at Elms, he exclaims: 


** What a fine example! whilst our soldiers, and above all, the 
Imperial Guard, give themselves up to pillage, the troops of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, drawn up in order of battle in the pee 
streets and squares, preserve their ranks, and take no part in the di 
order. My billet placed me in the house of an ironmonger, and I 
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was lucky enough to keep him from being robbed. In the morning 
my hosts wept as I left them, fearing with reason that the stragglers 
would not respect the protection which I had stuck up at their door. 
In quitting this honest family I crossed the garden of a convent of 
nuns which our troops had just devastated. I saw men, clad in the 
livery of the Emperor, employed in rolling up dishes and plates of 
silver which they had stolen from the church, and which they were 
cramming into their portmanteaus. That the soldier should pillage is 
not so inexcusable ; the dangers to which he is exposed palliate his 
fault: but that the domestic servants of the Sovereign, who run ne 
personal risk whatever, should also seize their part of the booty, 
what is this but to make of their master a chief of Brigands!” 
(P. 68, 69.) 


‘In France,” says our author, ‘ every thing appears to me 
more amialle, more lively, more humane, than in Germany !” 
The contrast of the conduct of the German troops to that of 
the French, which is stated in the above paragraph, proves the 
modesty as well as the justice of this boast over their country ! 
The troops of the Confederation of the Rhine preserved exem- 
plary discipline, while the Imperial Guard and the “ Emperor’s” 
domestic servants were murdering, violating, and stealing ! 
M. Cadet de Gassicourt’s book affords proofs in almost every 
page that their “ master” has fairly earned for himself, and his 
falleseins for him, the title which our author does not scruple to 
suggest, that of Chief of Brigands. ‘The horrible scene at 
Walls, where two principal médical officers were not ashamed to 
retreat before the threats of their own privates, and durst not 
interfere to prevent their outrages on the poor inhabitants, shows. 
to what a pitch licence and disorder were carried. But our 
author says, in excuse for his cowardly abandonment, that he 
had no military authority; yet he wore an uniform, carried a 
sword, and me a the Bavarians to be beaten when they did 
not lodge him, and furnish forage for his horses, in the manner 
he wished, ‘ Wewere not in the enemy’s country; we had 
no right to take this Bavarian’s grain; the frightful necessity of 
war made us treat him as if he were an Austrian.” (P. 61.) 
If M. Cadet de Gassicourt had no authority warranting him 
to prevent rape and murder, by what authority did he order 
the subjects of an allied power to receive blows because the 
either could not or would not supply hjm with all he wanted ? 
This anecdote throws considerable light on the blessings of an 
alliance with France. ‘The whole of this work confirms in the 
most remarkable manner the fact which it has been attempted 
to contradict, that the French army under Bonaparte was the 
scourge and terror’ of all countries, friends or foes, through 
which it has passed, or into which it has carried its arms; that 
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under the training of its chiefs it has disgraced the name of 
soldier by every species of excess, and by inhumanity the most 
revolting; that the very cossack from ‘Tartary has shown him- 
self a civilized warrior, and generous combatant, in comparison 
with the * Imperial Guard” of the ‘ French Emperor;” that 
plunder and outrage of every species were anes | held out 
to the French troops as inducements to fight; that in short, from 
the general to the sentinel, from the marshal of the palace to 
the Enipedin's Apothecary and footman, each man laid his hand 
on what he could, and practised robbery, murder, and violation, 
according to his opportunities and personal disposition. It was 
thus that Bonaparte kept them in courage and excited their 
ardour. Let the nation now reflect, with shame and humiliation, 
how much more it would have suffered than it has done, if it 
had been treated in its reverses according to the example it had 
given in its prosperity. 

The facts recounted by our author sufficiently explain the 
nature and meaning of that discontent against the present sys- 
tem of public affairs, which is expressed by a party in France, 
and which it pleases some of our sage instructors of the people 
to confound with the expression of patriotic feeling. Such of 
the miscreants, whose conduct we have been describin r by the 
help of the * Emperor’s Apothecary,” as were not killed, re- 
turned laden with booty of every sort, money, and articles that 
could be converted into money. ‘This weaith was spread over 
all France as our sailors diffuse their prize-money through sea- 
port towns. The — of cafes, of bagnios, the managers of 
theatres, tailors, jewellers, &c. all profited. One hears every 
where in France, even from persons who have too much sense 
to express anger at the sudden loss of a benefit, which, as it 
was owed to violence, could only be preserved by force; one 
hears every where that during the war there was no want of 
money, that all internal trades flourished, that the contributions 
which the government drew were chiefly taken from forei 
countries ; and that if they could have but kept their sons, they 
would have been very happy. For the baseness and despotism 
of this system a Frenchman could easily console himself by 
means of the above compensations. Our author narrates a cir- 
cumstance which will give our readers an idea how the thing 
went on. 


“ J’étais chez un bijoutier de Kolmark, lorsqu’un simple soldat, 
chasseur de la garde, entra et demanda au marchand une bague. 
Un lui offrit quelques étincelles: ‘je désire un diamant beaucou 
acy beau, et j’y mettrai six mille florins!’ Le bijoutier, étonné, 
ui presente, avec crainte, une solitaire de cette valeur. Le soldat 
l'essaye son doigt. ‘Il me vabien,’ dit-il ; ‘ je ne m’y connais pas, 
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mais vouz ne voudriez pas me tromper; tenez, voila vos six mille 
florins.’ La somme était bien comptée en papiecr-monnaie. n'est 
pas difficile de deviner comment il avait eu cet argent, et par quel 
motif il le mettait sous le plus petit volume possible.” (P. 251.) 


These fine doings are now stopped; and hence they are dis- 
contented. They must now live soberly, and in conditions com- 
aati humble; and hence they find the government of the 

urbons oppressive and inimical to human improvement ! 
Crosses of the Legion of Honour are to be seen following the 

lough, and hence the world’s hopes of happiness are for ever 

lighted! All who hoped for promotion and wealth by the war 
consider peace as hostile to the general good. The Marshals, on 
the contrary, are not displeased with a change that has enabled 
them to retire, to live tranquilly on the enormous amount of 
their plunder. Suchet is al to have acquired in his campaigns 
a fortune that does not amount to much less than 200,000/. 
a-year ! We have seen and conversed with the person who trans- 
lated into Spanish the orders issued by the seme generals in 
Spain; and from him we have learned that whenever a requisition 
was made for the troops, it was regularly calculated, according 
to a scale which left about half the amount to find its way into 
the pockets of the commanders and the various persons em- 
ployed. ‘The abuses in the commissariat of the French army 
surpass all idea. Our author mentions several anecdotes illus- 
trative of the bad organization of this branch of the service ; 
but it isa matter of common notoriety that every one connected 
with the distribution of the “ vivres,” robbed to the best of his 
opportunities and abilities. .M. Cadet de Gassicourt tells us that, 
having demanded from a “ garde magazin” the forage for his 
horses to which his rank entitled him, he received for answer 
that the magazine wes entirely empty. Watching the man a 
little afterwards, our vigilant pharmacien found him up to the 
ears in an immense quantity of hay ! 

“« Je le somme de men delivrer: il déclare ne pouvoir en donner 
que cing rations ; je les accepte, mais il exige que je lui remette les 
bons de dix. II fallut y consentir; ainsi cet homme a gagné dans une 
ou deux journées la valeur de ce que ?armée a consommé!?? (P. 56.) 


The abuses that existed in the British commissariat have been 
nearly remedied in the course of the late war, as experience 
brought them to light, and suggested the means of correction. 
In the organization of an army, its supply, equipment, accounts, 
and resources of every description, we venture to affirm that we 
shall be found as superior to our late enemies as in the humanity, 
prudence, justice, and other moral principles, that have guided 
our system of discipline. The inhumanity of the French ser- 
vice was not conspicuous only in the conduct of the troops 
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towards the inhabitants of the countries through which they 
passed: the positive barbarity of the sacrifices, ordered by the 
commanders in cases of military emergency, we have alread 
noticed, and the negligence as to arrangements which materiall 
affect the comfort of the soldiers is an equal proof of the selfish 
cruelty of their leader. His tactics were founded on a total 
disregard and contempt for the creatures whom he ry a 
the celerity of amovement was a more important consideration 
in his mind than the fate of 20,000 wounded men at the battle 
of Wagram: although it was foreseen for some time, no iat 
was made for hospitals; the wounded French lay for three days 
on the ground, and were only in fine removed by the humane 
exertions of the Austrians! ‘This fact we learn from our author, 
who mentions at the same time how shocked the Germans were 
to observe such indifference testified towards the sufferings of 
the unhappy victims of one man’s cold and selfish ambition | 

In addition to what we have said of the Emperor’s Apothecary, 
as our readers may not consider us too severe, we will present 
them with the following silly story which our author tells of himself 
which indicates, we think, better than a more important matter, 
would, the utter extinction of delicacy, of sentiment, in short 
of all gentlemanly feelings, in the breasts of Bonaparte’s el2ves. 
Our Apothecary informs us that he went very magnanimously 
a furretting in a private mineralogical collection belonging to the 
Archduke John, which, as an object of the prince’s personal 
amusement, would have been respected by the Cossacks; but 
unfortunately for the Archduke, he had to do with knights of 
the Legion of Honour! While engaged in this decent and 
manly enterprize, he discovered a small flag of embroidered satin, 
a gaudy toy which the municipality of some town had presented 
to the prince as a sort of holiday gift. The cupidity of the 
Doctor of the Faculty of Sciences was instantly excited by the silk 
and gilding: finding it bright as his own cross, and smart as his 
ribbon, he considered that he could not do less than send it to 
the ‘“* Emperor,” as a fit homage to so great a man ! 


‘“‘ Sur-le-champ j'ai porté cet étendard au grand maréchal, qui I’a 
presenté 4al’Empereur. Les officiers de la garde, en me voyant passer, 
chargé de cette brillante dépouille, me dirent, ‘ Est-ce vous, M. le 
Docteur, qui avez fait cette conquéte?’ ‘Oui, Messieurs, et ce 
n’est pas sans peine ; j'ai battu la caisse, et j'ai arraché cet étendard a 
plus de vingt......oui, a plus de vingt clous autrichiens, qui le rete- 
naient.’ Cela nous a fait rire un moment.” (P. 155.) 


This poor man is as unconscious of the ridicule of his equally 
unprincipled, but more daring brothers in WS 4 as he is in- 
sensible to every noble impulse of conduct. He adds the fol- 
lowing note to the above passage :-— 
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« L’Empereur dit, 1 son retour, au Comte Fourcroy qui e félicitait ; 
* Dans cette campagne tous ceux qui m’entouraient m’ont satisfait par 

leur zéle, jusqu’A mon apothecaire qui a enlevé un drapeau. 


(P. 155.) 


It required what the French would call [??mpossible @imparti- 
alité, to report the jusgwda which is introduced in the above 
phrase, ‘* down to my apothecary !” 


“The force of bathos could no farther go!” 


Yet this dignified personage is a philosophe ; in short, he has 
every qualification of a ‘ lon Francais,” including folly, pilfer- 
ing, and atheism. Describing the funeral of an aide-de-camp, 
he says the coffin “ was covered with religious symbols, with 
angels, Jesus Christ, and the Virgin: and all that only to go 
and rot in the earth!” (P. 355.) He sees a maniac in an hos- 
pital, and pens a rhapsody of nonsense, which he attributes to 
this unfortunate creature, but which is too stupid to be any thing 
but his own composition: “ there are in Isaiah and Jeremiah 
yassages in the same style,” exclaims this knowing person ! 

Te regrets much that religious instruction has lately been intro- 
duced into the French hospitals. 


* Une Madame Salié, surveillante 4 l’hopital de la Charité de Paris, 
aimaginé un nouveau moyen de tourmenter les malades: elle est allé 
trouver M. de M., M. le Marquis de N. and quelques saintes femmes 
du faubourg St. Germain: elle les a engagés a venir dans les salles de 
la charité fonder des conférences religieuses. On s’assemble effective- 
ment depuis plusieurs mois, a des jours marqués ; on récite des priéres, 
on fait tout haut de pieuses lectures, ou des exhortations apostoliques. 
On engage les malades en leur parlant du purgatoire, and de l’enfer.*** 
Que faire A cela? Courber la téte, et ne pas envoyer a la charité les 
malheureux que veut secourir.” 


There is a beautiful passagein one of M. Necker’s pamphlets on 
the French Revolution, where he speaks of the effect of religious 
consolation offered by the side of the sick-bed and death-bed, 
and contrasts the conduct of the modern “ i/luminati” with that 
of “the sisters of mercy,” in regard simply to the qualities of 
courage, generosity, noble enthusiasm, and persevering huma- 
nity. ‘The stupid, dull, and trifling style of our author, when 
put in comparison with such a passage as this, is enough to 
render conscientious sceptics ashamed of their party. 

The ‘* Emperor’s Apothecary,” and captor of the flag, was 
fortunate enough to form a friendly and philosophical liaison with 
a Mister Charles Sulmester, who had been originally a smuggler, 
afterwards became a spy, and who was placed at the head of the 
police of Vienna by the French when they became masters of the 
capital of Austria. Acting in this capacity, as preserver of 
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order, and to reflect credit on his superiors, he caused the obscene 
and profane plays, that were not permitted to be performed by 
the Austrian magistrates, to be got up and represented on the 
principal stage of Vienna. He seemed anxious that nothing 
Mould be left undone to corrupt and degrade the people of this 
unhappy country. Our author gives a gay and minute account 
of one of these pieces, the indecency of which is of the lowest 
and coarsest order, but directed against the clergy; “ I thanked 
him heartily,” he says, * for having given us an Sere of 
enjoying this play.” But I have done better than this,” replied 
M. Cadet de Gassicourt’s friend, the smuggler and spy: “I 
have caused to be translated and put into the shops the philoso- 
phical works of Voltaire, Diderot, Helvetius, and Holbach. 
ft is proper that light should spread and truth prevail.” 

This man also, we suppose, would be complimented by the 
writers in the Minérve as a bon Francais;” a phrase which, as 
generally applied in that work, seems to be synonymous with 
mauvais sujet. In the book which we have been reviewing may 
be contemplated in full the system of morals, manners, and 
politics, which the power of Bonaparte was directed to extend 
and establish, which formed the natural ally of that power, and 
which has received a severe, we hope a mortal, wound by its de- 
struction. A more odious and frightful picture of human de- 
ag oppression, profligacy, and suffering, can nowhere 

found. Qur author’s spirits run away with him, so that he is 
no longer his own master, when he describes the alteration 
that appeared in the behaviour of the females of Vienna, 
and of other Austrian towns under the corrupting influence 
of the French. A considerable proportion of what he relates 
on this subject we charge to the account of his national vanity, 


solacing itself with an exaggeration of the wickedness of 


his countrymen; but that, wherever France has extended the 
example of her manners, simplicity and virtue have been woeful 
sufferers, isa truth of which we willingly allow M. Cadet de Gassi- 
court to make his boast ! ‘The enorm:/y of these evils, we repeat, 

as been checked by the recent political changes, and therefore 
they afford pe for coupling patriotic exultation with a 
thankfulness of a more serious nature. There are those who 
would be glad to misconstrue and pervert the expression of this 
sentiment, because it is hostile to their factious representations. 
To guard ourselves against such abuse, we beg it to be observed 
that we are far from suggesting that the wastil hes become pure ; 
that princes, generals, courtiers, and soldiers, have no longer 
either any ntilie ambition, or licentious passions: their peculiar 
temptations, and the tendencies of their habits, render them 
the perpetual objects of a manly vigilance of observation. But 
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Heaven forbid that the people should ever be brought to con- 
sider, as trust-worthy sentinels, men whose moral perceptions 
are as dull as their patriotic feelings, who see neither a ae 
nor a blessing in the deliverance of which England has been the 
chief instrument; and the whole tenor of whose language, when 
reduced to its real meaning, is that of regret, that the state of 
things has not lasted which hes found so appropriate an admirer 


and historian in ‘* the Emperor’s Apothecary.” 


Art. V.— SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF | 
UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


First Annual Report of the Committee of the Society for the 
Promotion of Permanent and Universal Peace, for 1817. Second 
Edit. London. 


Tract (No. 1) of * The Society, ec.” The Substance Pamphlet 
entitled ** A Solemn Review of the Custom of War, &c.” Printed 
at Hartford, in America. Reprinted at Stockport. 


Tract (No. 2) of ditto. War inconsistent with the Doetrine and 
Example of Jesus Christ. By J. Scott, London. 


Tract (No. 3). An Essay on the Doctrines and Practice of the 


early Christians as they relate to War. By Thomas Clarkson, 
M.A. London. 


Tract (No. 4). Extracts from the Writings of Erasmus, on the 
Subject of War. London. 


Tract (No. 5). Sketches of the Horrors of War, chiefly selected 


from Labaume’s Narrative of the Campaign in Russia. 
London. 


Letters addressed to Caleb Strong, Esq. late Governor of Massachu- 
setts: showing War to be inconsistent with the Laws of Christ and 
the Good of Mankind. New York. Re-printed at London. 


THE present age may be called the era of societies. People 
seem now to be generally aware how much may be effected by 
the division of labour and the combination of resources. Ac- 
cordingly, some grand object being selected, which ap 
desirable and attainable, the plan is, for all who so regard it, to 
unite for the purpose of contributing their means and their 
exertions for its accomplishment. And already, we think, much 
has been the consequence. In our view, however, what 
as been yet effected shrinks into insignificance when compared 
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with what remains to be done, and with what, we trust, will be 
done. | 

By the publications whose titles stand at the head of the 
present article, our attention is directed to a society formed for 
the promotion of permanent and universal peace; which de- 
serves to be regarded with no common interest, if, as we are told, 
there are between seventy and eighty ‘ Peace Societies” in the 
United States, while that established in our own country is ra- 
pidly increasing in the number of its members. 

We think these publications are, in one respect, defective. We 
should have been glad, in perusing them, to have met with some- 
thing more about “ reliance on the Divine aid,” and “ submission 
to the Divine will ;” something more about “ ascribing, where it 
is most due, all honour” in case of success. Such expressions are, 
in themselves, extremely proper and becoming, and they would 

have the effect of designating the true character of the society; we 
mean, that it is an association of persons uniting to promote peace 
from religious and not from political motives, which in the main, 
and as far as this country is concerned, we really believe to be 
the case. If this character were more distinctly preserved, 
the consequence would be, that every person coheoll leading 
inducement for advocating the cause of peace is the circum- 
stance of his being politically opposed to the alleged friends of 
war would feel himself excluded from all concern and interest in 
the society. To persons of this description there can of course 
be no longer any objection, whenever their sentiments shall be 
adjusted to the Christian standard. But as long as they have 
neither part nor lot in the original principles of the society, their 
views may exert a baneful influence on its pa as and we 
really think they ought to be kept out. ow such expressions 
of a religious feeling as we have been calling for, setting aside 
higher motives” for admitting them, would serve the purpose 
of” a test. We believe there is excited, in the description of 
persons that we are alluding to, a feeling of antipathy, a sort-of 
nausea (persons, perhaps, more prejudiced than profane), as 
often as they encounter any thing which announces, or is in- 
tended to announce, a religious tone of sentiment. With some 
expressions of a religious feeling, therefore, we would advise 
the writers of the Peace Society, if they can do it with sincerity, ° 
to sprinkle their publications, on the same principle on which 
papists make the sign of the cross when they are afraid of evil 
spirits, 

As it is our intention, on the present occasion, to speak our 
sentiments with frankness, and to offer some remarks, which, 
though calculated, we think, to promote the cause of peace, 
will not, probably, lead to our being chosen honorary members of 
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the society established tor papmoting it, we deem it necessary to 
premise that it is a society of which, in the main, we cordially 
approve, that we were glad to hear of its formation, and really 
baliaee, upon the whole, that good will be the consequence. At the 
saine time we must observe, first, that we cannot go the whole 
length of allowing that it is unlawful for Christians * ex mandato 
magistratus”’ to serve in the wars; and, secondly, that in the 
manner in which the subject is treated of in some of the works 
before us, we met with much of which we could not approve, 
much, indeed, which gave us pain in the perusal, One point, 
however, these publicatious have certainly gained; they have 
opened our eyes to the horrors of war; or, at any rate, have 
impressed us with a deeper sense of them than we remember 
ever to have felt before, 

We have said that we cannot go the whole length of allowing 
that it is unlawful for a Christian “ ex mandato magistratus” to 
serve in the wars. ‘This opinion we find maintained in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“‘ Hence I infer then, that Christians are not at liberty to fight; 
and if the states, under which they live, require of them this service, 
they ought to be willing to sufter for refusing to bear arms, &c,” 
(Tract No. LI. p. 7.) 


The question turns, we think, principally, upon the meaning 
and tendency of a few texts of Scripture, to the consideration of 
which we shall devote a considerable portion of the present 
article. Our remarks will be almost entirely confined to such as 
are to be met with in the New Testament. 

First, then, we maintain that Christianity was intended to 
interfere as little as possible with existing institutions; its object 
being to amend, and not to subvert them: “ Let every man 
abide in the same calling wherein he was called.” (1 Cor. vii. 20.) 
(We are not to run from our post, but to show how a Christian 
may maintain it.) ‘Cherefore we do not see why a soldier, on being 
awakened to a religious sense, is forthwith to refuse to bear 
arms; or, consequently, why a an person, not a soldier, 
is, from religious considerations, to decline becoming one. 

Secondly we allege that submission to the civil power is required 
of us in the gospel in distinct terms: and that, as its injunctions are 
general, they seem to extend to the case of serving in the wars.*. 
Christianity, it is true, does not authorize rulers to act unjustly, or 
to make unjust decrees. But, supposing they are made, we do 
firmly believe it requires us to go certain lengths in submittin 
tothem. ‘Therefore, supposing all military service to be in itself 
improper, yet the command of the magistrate to serve would 


* Elements of Christian Theology, vol. ii, p. 561. 
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with us have great weight: inasmuch as it would lead us to con- 
sider, as a thme that admitted of a question, whether the evil of 
disobedience might not be greater than the evil of compliance ;— 
we say, supposing all military service to be in itself improper, 
because this is a point which we have not yet conceded. 

Moreover, while we are upon the subject of obedience to the 
civil power, we must call the attention of our readers to an ex- 

ression used by St. Paul, in enjoining such obedience :—“ He 
Loesaeah not the sword in vain.” (Rom. xiii. 4.) |The peculiar 
propriety of this expression we shall more fully bocndhieand if 
we remember that Roman soldiers appear to have formed the 
police of Judzea, and, to a certain degree, of Rome, whither St. 
Paul is writing. ‘To the chief captain of the band and to the 
Roman soldicry acting as an armed police, St. Paul owed his life 
on more occasions than one. (Acts xxi. 31, &e. and xxiii. 12, 
&c.) Into the hands of a Roman centurion he was delivered, 
when he had appealed to Cesar. (Acts xxvii. 1.) With a Ro- 
man soldier, who had charge of him, he dwelt even at Rome; 
the centurion having there delivered him to the captain of the 
guard, (Acts xxviii. 16.) Soldiers appear to have acted a conspi- 
cuous part in the crucifixion. How far the soldiers were employed 
in the police of the country we may further gather from the lan- 
guage held to them by John the Baptist: ‘* Neither accuse any 
falsely.” (Luke iii. 14.) We see enough, then, in the New Tes- 
tament, without being obliged to have recourse to profane testi- 
mony, to satisfy us that Judea, if not Rome, was under the 
regulation of a military police. Let us therefore not only recol- 
lect that St. Paul, in requiring submission to constituted autho- 
rities, appears to speak with reference to a military government 
established in his country: but let us also observe that his lan- 
guage is something more than the language of sufferance, and 
not much short of the language of approbation:* and then let 
us ask ourselves whether it is likely that he disapproved of all 
military service. 

Moreover we urge, again employing the words of the Bisho 
of Lincoln, that “ when soldiers came to be baptized by John, 
he did not command them to relinquish their way of life, and 
consequently he did not consider it as incompatible with the en- 
gagements into which they were entering; but he ordered them 
‘to do violence to no man;’” that is, in the execution of justice, 
in which duty they were employed iu the Roman provinces, “ * to 


* “There is no power but of God: the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore resisteth the praise, resisteth the ordinance of God,......De 
that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same: Vor he is a minister of 
God tu thee for good, &c.” (Rom. xiii. 1—4.) And all this seems to be said of sel- 
diers; said, we mean, with reference to a mililary governor. 
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accuse no man falsely, and to be content with their wages,’ 
which was in fact permitting them to remain soldiers; nor did 
St. Peter command Cornelius to give up his situation in the 
Roman army, when he embraced Christianity.” Again ..... b 
this example of soldiers, he (St. Paul) exhorts Timothy to dili- 
gence in his calling.” 

It has been urged, in answer to as much of this argument as 
regards the conduct of St. John, that “ The question is not con- 
cerning Jobn’s doctrine, but Christ’s, whose disciples we are, 
not John’s.” (Barclay’s Apology, 6th edition, p. 563.) Now 
this answer seems to assume, what we are by no means inclined 
to admit, that between what the Baptist taught, and what our 
Saviour taught, there exists a contrariety. e, on the other 
hand, are inclined to think that there exists no such contrariety 
at all: and that it is our business, not to interpret what was 
taught by one, so as to set it up in opposition to what was taught 
by the other; but to endeavour, as far as lies in our power, 
to adjust and reconcile the whole, and by comprehensive 
views, to deduce a single and harmonious meaning. And even 
if we suppose, what we do not believe, that our Saviour’s minis- 
tration did away with the “ baptism of John” as completely as 
it abolished the Mosaic ritual, St. Paul came afier our Saviour, 
and immediately after him; and neither he nor St.. Peter can be 


imagined to have tolerated, or to have spoken without disappro- 


bation, when they spoke at all, of that which our Lord forbade 
or disapproved of. 

And he said unto them, when I sent you without purse, and 
scrip, and shoes, lacked ye any thing? And they said, Nothing. 
Then said he unto them, But now, he that hath a purse let him 
take it, and likewise his scrip: and he that hath no sword, let him 
sell his garment, and buy one: for I say unto you, that this that 
is written must yet be accomplished inme; and he was reckoned 
among the transgressors ; for the things concerning me have an 
end. And they said, Lord, behold, here are two swords. 
And he said unto them, It is enough.” (Luke xxii. $5—388.) 
The transaction here related took place but a short time before our 
Saviour’sdeath. We are aware that it seems usual to give a spi- 
ritual or figurative meaning to the injunction relating to the pur- 
chase of a sword :—Let him “ get spiritual weapons to secure him- 
self withal:” but, apparently, without the assignment of any satis- 


factory reason why the passage is not to be taken literally. The — 


instructions alluded to by our Saviour, as having been given on a 
former occasion, will be found in St. Matthew (x. 9, 10). ‘ Pro- 
vide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in your purses, nor scrip 
for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves: 


for the workman is worthy of his meat.” Now we think it will 
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be but a fair mode of interpretation if we agree to consider both 
of these passages as conveying a figurative, or both of them a 
literal meaning. If they both have a literal meaning, which we 
conceive to be the case, then the injunction first given will sig- 
nify, ‘* Provide neither means of support (because those who are 
benefited by your ministry ought to furnish them) nor means of 
defence (because you are now under my immediate protection) ;” 
and the subsequent one, ‘* Now provide both one and the other, 
provide both money and swords.” If they both have a spiritual 
meaning, and this signifies, provide spiritual weapons to secure 
yourselves withal, then that will signify, provide nothing of the 
sort: a signification strange in itself, and inconsistent with the 
expression in verse 10, ** the workman is worthy of his meat ;” 
and also with verse 11, “ Into whatsoever city or town ye shall 
enter, inquire whoinitis worthy; and there abide till ye go 
both which passages convey the idea of temporal resources and ac- 
commodations. But, it will be asked, if the disciples, or at least 
the Apostles, were really to provide swords, why did our Saviour 
say, when only two were shown him, “ It is enough ?” To which 
we answer, because the time when they were to use swords was 
not yet come, he being yet with them. We have also to observe, 
that the primary signification of ixavos is * idoneus.” ‘There~ 
fore the expression ‘ ‘Ixavy és:,” which is rendered “ It is 


enough,” ought perhaps to be rendered * It is right,” or, as we 


should say, ** That is right.” If this opinion be correct, the 
words may, in fact, express our Saviour’s approbation of the 
conduct of his disciples, in having already, in part, provided 
themselves with swords. 

From these observations it will be perceived that we see no 
reason why the injunction respecting the purchase of swords 
should not be taken in its literal and obvious sense; and, there- 
fore, that we consider ourselves justified in alleging it as permit- 
ting and enjoining the use of warlike weapons, at least on the 
part of the Apostles, for the purposes of self-defence. | 

We now come to another of our Saviour’s sayings, occasioned 
by an occurrence which took place shortly after he had enjoined 
the purchase of swords. When the multitude came forth from 
the chief-priests to take Jesus, “One of them which were with 
Jesus stretched out his hand, and drew his sword, and struck a 
servant of the high priest’s, and smote off his ear. ‘Then said Jesus 
unto him, Put up again thy sword into his place : for all they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword. Thinkest thou that I 
cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels? But how then shall the 
scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it mustbe?” (Matth. xxvi.51—54.) 
This passage seems to be depended on, as a proof that the words 
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of which we have just been speaking did not bear a literal 
meaning, that is, did not enjoin the tee ec of arms by the 
Apostles; and also as a proof that all war is unlawful. And, if it 
was the intention of our Saviour to condemn all use of such 
weapons as are employed in war, this view is probably right in 
both cases. But before we allow that such was his intention, let 
us duly consider the following circumstances: first, that Peter,’ 
in defending his master, had presumed to defend One who was 
capable of defending himself by supernatural means, by sum- 
moning legions of angels to his assistance: secondly, that he had 

resumed to defend Him, when it was predetermined that He 
should surrender himself to his enemies; a circumstance, of 
which Peter, probably, was well aware, as it was intimated to 
the Apostles at the very time when the instructions respecting the 
purchasing of swords were given them—(this that is written 
must yet be accomplished in me; and he was reckoned among 
the transgressors; for the things concerning me have an end): 
and, thirdly, that, as we said before, the time might not yet be 
come when the Apostles were to use swords at all. .And we con- 
clude, partly from these three circumstances, that the censure passed 
upon St. Peter does not amount to a censure of all those who after- 
wards bore arms, and does not set aside the literal meaning of 
the injunction to buy swords. But, fourthly, St. Peter, in using 
his weapon, resisted the civil authority: and to us it appears, 
that our Saviour’s principe! intention was to censure him tor so 
doing. The civil authority is often signified by the “ sword,” 
and might be in Judea, as we have already seen, with peculiar 
propriety. Accordingly, in the words employed by our Saviour, 
** Put up again thy sword into his place; for all they that take 
the sword shall perish with the sword;” we see little more than a 
censure of St. Peter in violently interfering with the civil authority. 
The declaration, too, that “all they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword,” as applied to military men, would not be recon- 
cileable with fact. Many military men go to the wars, return in 
safety, and die in their beds; while many of those who perish 
by the sword in war are those who do not take it,—the weak and 
aged: not so, as it applies to those who oppose the civil power: 
by violence: those who take the sword, and by bloodshed 
resist the course of the law, must expect to perish by the sword 
of the law; and they do so perish if things take their ordinary 
course: if they do not, it is something extraordinary, and what 
happens only in particular instances. Be it also observed, that 
the expression, “ they that éake the sword,” does not so well 
apply to soldiers using weapons, proper to themselves, in war, 
as to a person who takes the sword of the law into his own 
hands, either to avenge himself, or to resist the course of justice, . 
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as Peter did. There seems a probability, too, that when out 
Saviour used the words, ‘ all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword;” he had in view an expression in the Old 
Testament, ** Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” There is somewhat of correspondence in_ the 
two expressions which seems to warrant the conjecture. Now 
we believe it is generally admitted and understood that this latter 
— refers to capital punishments (that is, to death as the 
punishment of murder), and not to-war. This, indeed, we find 
to be regarded as a thing agreed upon on all sides, and not as a 
matter of dispute, by the author of the “ Letters to C. Strong, 
Esq.” p. 25, &c. Is it not reasonable to suppose, therefore, that 
the former passage, “ all they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword,” also refers to capital punishments, and not to 
war? From all these considerations we infer, that the words 
employed by our Saviour, ih his reproof to St. Peter, do not 
bear upon the question in the way that those who object to all 
nm service would have us believe; and also, that as far as 
they do bear upon it, they favour our views rather than theirs: 
that is, both that they do not teach that all war is unlawful; and 
also, that they do teach that to resist the civil power is unlawful; 
as well as that to such resistance, when carried to acts of violence 
and bloodshed, capital punishment is rightfully due. 

But, we shall be told, our Saviour ret ‘¢ Resist not evil.” Now 
it is foreign to our purpose to inquire how far this precept ought 
to regulate the practice of a nation: and the inquiry is one 
which we would advise the writers of the Peace Society to 
pursue with caution, at least if they wish to steer clear of 
politics. Indeed, if it were to be proved ever so satisfactorily, 
or granted ever so readily, that even defensive war is unlawful ; 
still, we apprehend, it would be necessary that Christianity 
should exercise a much more powerful and direct influence than 
it now exercises on affairs of state, before the proof or the con- 
cession would have any great effect on the measures adopted in 
the cabinets of princes. We are to consider the precept as it 
concerns individuals. As far as they are concerned, the decision 
of the question may lead to consequences. If our views are 
found to be correct, persons desiring to comply with the precepts 
of the gospel may still bear arms; if those of the committee of 
the Peace Society, all such persons will consider themselves 
bound at once to relinquish the military profession, and probably 
some of them will so relinquish it accordingly. He said then, 
** Resist not evil.”” Supposing, then, that we are to submit, without 
resistance to every wrong which may be inflicted on ourselves, 
does it therefore follow that we are to submit to those which are 


inflicted on others? When we ourselves are wronged or 
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lundered, or smitten on the cheek, we are to be patient. But, 
if we see the helpless wronged, the fatherless and the widow 
plundered, the aged smitten, are we then to be patient? Yet 
this is what we must come in the end to maintain, if we will 
assert that no one must obey his country’s call, on the approach 
of an enemy. And if we are allowed to serve when our 
country is engaged in defensive war, we hardly know where it 
will be possible to draw the line; for all war is, more or less, 
defensive war. It was defensive war that carried Scipio and the 
Roman army into Africa, It was defensive war that captured 
and destroyed the allied fleet at Trafalgar. 

But, at any rate, can it be meant that we are not to resist 
moral evil? For this is the case of conscience to which we 
might have been brought at last, had the tri-coloured flag waved 
upon British ground. We have had an opportunity of con- 
versing, gentlemen of the Peace Society, with some of the 
officers of the “ grand army of England,” who lived in huts 
upon the hills of Boulogne, when our shores were menaced by 
its brigades. The richness of our country, the wealth of our 
merchants, above all, the honour and the beauty of our females, 
had inflamed them with incentives which continental Europe had 
not to offer. When we spoke with them, the vision was passed. 
They had tasted the temper of British steel. Their capital 
was occupied by our victorious troops. They were subdued, 
disappointed, and broken in spirit. Yet talk to these Frenchmen 
of the invasion of England, the projected triumph of former 
days glistens in their looks,—their eyes kindle into fero- 
city: and were not these men to be resisted? Was licen- 
tiousness, the offspring of infidelity, to desolate our shores, 
and to poison the remnant that remained by the slow con- 
tagion of infectious intercourse? It was Providence that 
rescued us from this scourge, when we were, indeed, ripe for 
visitation; and one instrument which he was pleased to 
employ was the British soldier, who was often led on to the 
charge with the Bible in his knapsack. England, the land of 
toleration and free inquiry,—England, the land of missions and 
Bible Societies,—England, the spiritual benefactress of the 
universe, is yet a nation: for He that made her what she is can 
preserve her: he that appointed in her an holy place unto Him- 
self can guide and strengthen the sword that guards the sanc- 
tuary. 

It will be observed that we lay great stress upon the peculiar 
circumstances of our country, and are considering the question 
as it concerns Englishmen. We would not follow Peter the 
Hermit to the ay Land. But as long as our country continues 
what she is, un as we are to deeds or instruments of war, we 
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hold ourselves at her disposal, and she may command our 
service, whenever an enemy shall set foot on our shores. But 
we are upon a peaceful subject, and may as well discuss it 
peaceably. 

We are required, then, it is said, to love our enemies; and how 
can he love them who destroys them? The value of an immortal 
soul is beyond alt price; and he that destroys an enemy in battle, 
burning with fury at the time perhaps, and himself’ meditating our 
destruction, may consign him to everlasting nusery. We cannot 
but acknowledge that our views of the equity and wisdom of 
Divine Providence will not very readily admit of our supposing 
it possible that it should, in any instance, depend upon what 
we can do or can abstain from doing, whether a soul is to perish 
everlastingly. Accordingly, we find it difficult to imagine that 
any one will be sent to destruction though perishing by our 
hands in battle, who, had he survived, would have escaped it. 
But even supposing that mortals have the power oi consigning 
their fellow-mortals to eternal destruction, by abridging the 
pone of their existence on earth, we are not to contine «i/ our 
ove to our enemies. Some portion of it, surely, must be re- 
served for our friends. And, if it is a question of eternal death 
on the one side, so is it, probably, on the other. Those whom 
we consign to a place of eternal torture in the day of battle (we 
shudder at the thought), might, ere that day is ended, consign 
others to the same place: not consign ws, for we possibly may 
have the hardihood to say, that being actuated, through faith, 
by Christian principles, our destination would be different; but 
may consign those who are of our party, and who may be quite 
as unfit to die as they are. Let us also look a little farther ; let 
us advert once more to the quantity of moral evil which may be 
occasioned by the success of an enemy; for instance, in the case 
of the armies of a nation without religion overpowering those of 
a nation where religious ordinances are revered, and religious prin- 
ciples carefully inculeated, and in consequence obtaining military 
possession of the country. In our own country, (if the salvation 
of our souls, which we know does not depend upon our own 
works, do in any way depend upon the actions and the iniluence of 
others, any further than as they are made the instruments of Pro- 
vidence,) how many immortal beings might be lost to all eternity 
who might otherwise have been saved! How would true 
religion have suffered had our sacred institutions been trampled 
on, had freedom of opinion and inquiry been suspended, had 
Popery acquired an ascendancy? By the command, then, ‘love 
enemies,” the soldier would not, perhaps, hold himself pro- 
ibited to take away their lives in battle, when he considered, 
H2 
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first, that in so doing, it was by no means clear that he was ¢on- 
signing them to an eternity of misery which otherwise they would 
have — : secondly, that, if he were, they also, if unopposed, 
might inflict an equal damage on others: and, thirdly, that by 
their moneyten influence on the morals of the country to whic 
he belonged (and into contact with which they might immedi- 
ately be brought, by a refusal, on his part and that of others, 
to resist their progress), more spiritual evil, more mischief to 
souls, might ensue, than by opposing them with the sword, even 
if their temporal involved their eternal destruction. Still, it is 
not inconsistent with these views that he should obey the precept 
of his Saviour, should feel towards an a as a Christian ought 
to feel, and even do good to him, supposing him not to stand in the 
situation in which to spare or preserve his life would involve the 
not inconsiderable evils which we have been enumerating. If 
hungry, he might still feed him; if naked, clothe him; if 
wounded, set him on his own horse, and procure for him surgi- 
cal assistance; if taken prisoner, he might still see that he was 
well treated, and that when sent back to his own country, he 
carried with him that which he might there find it difficult to ob- 
tain—the Holy Scriptures in his own language; and this has 
been done. He might still rejoice and readily co-operate in every 
scheme for his temporal advantage and spiritual improvement. 
So also, on the other hand, a soldier may love his enemy (if in- 
deed, because a person serves in an army opposed to that in 
which he serves, he is to be called his enemy), and still he may 
avoid interference with existing institutions; still he may therein 
abide, wherein he was called ; still he may obey the summons of 
ihe civil power ; still he may believe that John the Baptist per- 
mitted, and St. Peter and St. Paul tolerated or approved of mili- 
tary service; that our Saviour directed his Apostles to provide 
weapons for the purpose of self-defence, discountenanced oppo- 
sition to the civil authority, allows of our resisting injuries offered 
to others, and moral evil wherever it appears, or is reasonably to 
be apprehended. In all this we see no incongruity, nothing diffi- 
cult or inconsistent. We own, therefore, that we do not feel the 
weight of that which seems to be depended upon as the great ob- 
jection to all military service ; we mean, its inconsistency with cha- 
ritable feelings to those opposed to us: because it appears to us, 
that in reality, no such inconsistency exists. And, consequently, 
we see no reason why the injunction of our Saviour, that we are 
to love our enemies, should hinder the natives of a Christian 
country, especially of this country, from serving in the wars. 
We shall be told, no doubt, that persons declining or —— 
to serve in the wars frem conscientious motives are to depen 
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upon the Divine protection; and rather than commit sin, are to 
make up their minds to suffer evil. But, surely, before we bring — 
ourselves into this frame of mind, and before we put things on 
this footing, we ought to be quite sure that, in declining or re- 
fusing to serve, we are doing right, and that, in disobeying the 
summons of the civil power, we are not doing wrong. In Tract 
the first, the instance of the Quakers of Pensylvania is insisted: 
on. The Society of Friends, it is well known, decline all military 
service upon principle. And, in the case referred to, they conti- 
nued unmolested for more than seventy years: as long, indeed, as 
they retained the chief power in the government. But to this in- 
stance we may very fairly ewe that of the Moravians, orUnited 
Brethren, who also decline all military service upon principle, but 
whose continental settlements, during the late wars, suffered con- 
siderably ; so considerably, as we learn from the address of their 
Society for the furtherance of the gospel,* that much injury to 
their missionary undertakings was the consequence. ‘To trust that 
we shall be defended, when we refuse to adopt the means of de- 
fence which the Almighty has placed within our reach; or when 
we carve out for ourselves a plan of proceeding different from 
that which the mass of the community think it their ra to 
pursue, different from that which the direct injunctions of the 
gospel seem to require of us, and not so unquestionably con- 
sistent with its spirit,—this, we apprehend, is not faith, but pre- 
sumption. yo if, while pursuing such a course of conduct, 
we find ourselves abandoned by that assistance on which we de- 
pended, we have nothing to complain of: the case seems rather 
one of correction for disobedience, or erring wilfulness, than a 
trial of our faith. 

It will be urged, perhaps, and it has been urged, that to enter 
into the military service for the purpose of obviating the mischief 
which an enemy may occasion to our country, is *to do evil that 
good may come.” e cannot help thinking, however, that this 
passage of Scripture is much more applicable to the case of 
disobedience to the civil power, from a supposed obligation 
to decline all military service. Here the evil, we mean disobe- 
dience, is certain; the good, we mean compliance with a pre- 
sumed obligation, questionable and contingent. ‘The injunctions 
to obey the civil power, contained in the New Testament, are 
distinct and positive. Whether we are on no account to serve 
in the wars, is a question which seems to turn on the spirit and 
tendency of certain passages which lay down nothing that di- 
rectly bears upon the subject. Not to do that which is strictly 


*Vide Missionary Register, for April, 1917, p. 146, &e. 
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; i enjoined, in order that we may comply with that which we only 
ae infer to be required of us, this, surely, is to do evil that good may 
at come: and good, which, to say the best of it, is questionable and 
contingent. 

We hardly know what opinion will be formed by the cham- 
pions of the Peace Society, of those who avow such sentiments 
i as we have now been maintaining. If we may judge from some 
expressions in their pamphlets, they think but unfavourably of 
those whose views on the subject of peace and war are at vari- 
ance with their own. Be it known to them, however, that we 
are open to conviction; and, even if we keep our creed, can rea- 
dily believe that those who hold a different one see what to them 
appears to be good reason for their opinion; and have no wish 
but to know the truth, and to act accordingly. 
ye ~ We shall now proceed to say a few words on the arguments 
oat against military service which are drawn from the fathers. We 
. think the author of the Society’s third tract has made it suffi- 
1) ciently clear, that all service in the wars was very generally consi- 
{ dered unlawful by the early Christians; as well as that some of them 
suffered martyrdom for refusing,on the of its being so, 
wat to serve. If we attempt to urge in reply, that many persons, bear- 
ing the name of Christians, continued soldiers, which appears to 
2 have been the case, he will very justly remind us, that these 
Bt, persons must have been Christians in name alone; inasmuch as 
uf « The military oath, which was full of idolatry, and the worshipping 
of the standards, and the performance of sacrifice, still coutianed as 
services not to be dispensed with by the soldiery.” And “ No one 


a can believe that men in the full practice of Pagan idolatry, as every 
E hi legionary soldier must then have been,were real Christians.” (Tract iii. 
p- 19.) 


We allow, therefore, that to serve in the wars, was very gene- 
rally considered unlawful by the early Christians. But at the 
same time we claim the privilege of inquiring how far their having 
held the opinion is a proof of its being a correct one; especially 
as it is one in which, it has been seen, we are not clear that the 
were borne out by Scripture. Infallibility is what few will 
ascribe to them, and what, probably, they never claimed. On 
the contrary, we know that on one init Chey almost universally 


~ 


& erred, in living in the expectation of the immediate fulfilment 

of bp pee which at this day remain to be accomplished. 

pay And to suppose that in a matter of opinion, they might have 
tae | been under an error, is no disparagement either of their piety, 


or of their testimony to the truth of our religion. The fact, that 
many of them chose to die rather than to renounce their prin- 
ciples, establishes both. And the proof remains the same, whe- 
ther we suppose that they suffered, in every instance, in conse- 
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quence of obedience to our Saviour’s laws, or that the penalty 
of death was sometimes incurred by perseverance in a course 
of conduct not strictly enjoined, but by them supposed to be so, 
There is one very essential point, too, in which, generally 
speaking, their case appears to have differed from that which we 
are now principally considering,—the case of military service 
in obedience to the injunctions of the civil authority. ‘There is 
reason to believe that military service, in the times of the earl 
Christians, and as far as they were concerned, was, ordi- 
narily, less a matter of obedience than a matter of choice. 


This may be gathered from the charge which Celsus brought 
against the Christians : | 


“ That they refused in his time to bear arms for the Emperor, 
even in the case of necessity, and when their services would have been 
accepted.” (Tract iii. p. 7.) 

To say that in the case of necessity their services would have 
been accepted, seems as much as to say that, even then, they were 
not insisted on; as well as that under ordinary circumstances, 


they would not have been accepted at all. Observe, too, what 
follows : 


“‘ We find from Tertullian, in his ‘ Soldier’s Garland,’ that many in 
his time, immediately on their conversion to Christianity, quitted the mie 
litary service. We are told also by Archelaus, who flourished under 
Probus, in the year 278, that many Roman soldiers who had embraced 
Christianity, after having witnessed the piety and génerosity of Mar- 
cellus, immediately forsook the profession of arms. We are told, also, 
by Eusebius, that about the same time, numbers laid aside a military 
life, and became private persons, rather than abjure their religion. 
(Tract iii. p. 8.) 

All this bespeaks choice. 

Some instances are certainly given us in the third tract, of 
persons refusing to serve, and, in consequence of their refusal, 
enduring the penalty of death, But these, with one exception, 
are little more than instances of persons already engaged in the 
military service, and suffering death in consequence of a breach 
of military discipline, in abruptly and rather unseasonably de- 
claring their determination to serve no longer. And the single 
instance in which it appears that compulsory methods were used 
to oblige a person, not a soldier, to serve, we mean the very affect- 
ing instance of Maximilian, (p.12, &c.) we shall hardly deem of 
sufficient moment to set aside the general conclusion that military 
service, ih the earlier ages of the church, was a matter of choice 
and not of obedience, if we bear in mind that expected resistance 
on the part of an individual might have provoked coercion in his 
particular case, without its following that military service was 
compulsory in general; and that many persons appear from the 
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passage above cited to have left the army, without opposition, 
about the time when this transaction took place; that is, 
towards the end of the third century, or the beginning of the 

On the whole, our view of the business is, that the early 
Christians, the circumstances of the times leaving them the choice 
of serving or not serving, as they might think fit, without any 

violation of the duty of civil obedience in case of their 
choosing the latter alternative,—judged it a matter of Christian 
obligation to abstain from serving. If, in consequence of their 
known sentiments on this subject, an inclination was called forth 
to have recourse to violence, and to compel them to serve (and 
this, from what we know of the nature of the persecutions of 
these days, is no more than we are justified in supposing), then 
there would arise a new question ;—whether it became their duty 
to comply with the injunctions of the civil cover thus needless- 
ly, vexatiously, and tyrannically, deviating from its usual course, 
to interfere with their practices and tenets:—a difficult question 
for them to decide upon, because one which involved the 
honour of their faith; but a question with which we have no 
concern whatever, 

These things being so, we think it yet remains to be proved 
that there is any thing in the arguments drawn from the Fathers, 
by which Christians of the present day are discharged from com- 
Fe ce with the direct and comprehensive injunctions of the New 

estament, to render obedience to the civil power; or which sets 
aside the various considerations that we have drawn from that 
source, in palliation, in defence, or in favour of military service. 

With regard to those arguments against the profession of arms 
which are derived from a view of the consequences of war, we 
must give it as our opinion that they determine nothing. The 
great cause of the misery of mankind is sin, and not war. And, 
as long as “ the whole world lieth in wickedness,” war, peace, 
any state of society that can possibly be conceived, will have its 
peculiar and attendant miseries. France was demoralized before 
the Revolution; or, at any rate, before the wars to which the 
Revolution gave rise. England was, in some measure, preserved 
by war;—preserved from contact, and fromthe consequent danger 

infection, The moral and religious improvement of our 
country, during the wars in which she has been engaged in the 
course of the last century, has not escaped the notice of the 
American writer, the substance of whose work forms the first 
tract of the Society. The following is his manner of handling 
the subject: 


| * Admitting the correctness of this statemerit, it amounts to no 
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more than one exception from a general rule ; and this one may be ac- 
counted for, on the ground of singular events. 

«1, The island of Great Britain has not been the seat of war for a 
long course of years. The wars of that nation have been carried on 
abroad. And their army and navy have had little intercourse with the 
population at home.” 


Incorrect with respect to both, especially the former. 


“‘ This mode of warfare has tended to remove from their own coun- 
try the corrupting influence of military camps.” 


An excusable error for a foreigner. 


“Had this island been the seat of war for eighty years out of a 
hundred, the effect would, in a great measure, have been reversed. 
But, 

“2. There have been, within twenty years, singular efforts in that 
nation, which have had a tendency to counteract the moral influence 
of war. Their Missionary Societies, their Bible Societies, and a vast 
number of religious, moral, and charitable institutions, must have had 
a powerful and favourable influence on the character of the nation. 
By these, and not by wars, the moral state of the nation has been 
improved. 

“ After all, we are perhaps not very adequate judges of the present 
depravity in that nation. ‘Their army and navy may still be considered 
in estimating the amount of national depravity as well as of popula- 
tion. Let these return home, be disbanded, and mixed with the general 
mass of citizens; what then would be the moral state of society in 
England?” (Tract i. p.9, note.) 


Concerning the facts here called singular, we have to observe 
that they are such as may take place in any country engaged in 
war. Any country, therefore, may improve during war, as far as 
the causes of improvement here enumerated have any concern 
in the business, as well as ours; and that those enumerated 
under the second head deserve all the consideration which our 
author attaches to them, we should be the last persons to deny. 
Let it be observed, too, that in the concluding sentence of the 
above extract it seems obviously to be implied that, in one respect, 
our country has derived benefit from war, and may derive detri- 
ment from peace, which we believe to be the fact. 

And were the sort of detriment here alluded to, the only sort 
which we have to apprehend from peace, it would perhaps be 
fortunate. France, vanquished in the field, has become formida- 
ble to her conquerors. The evils which we most dread are those 
from which war protected us. We are too close to her. The 
visits of our countrymen and our countrywomen to the French 
metropolis are much too long and too frequent. Those who have 
been there best know the danger. We like not the code of moral- 
ity, we like not the tone of public principle, now prevalent in the 
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French nation. Their customs, too, and their notions of pro- 
priety, are widely different from ours. ‘The thing 1s beginning 
to be generally understood. We know very well that, in some 
instances, Englishmen of high respectability, have not risen in 
the estimation of their acquaintance by the effects of even a few 
months’ residence at Paris, upon their manners and deportment. 
If we must travel, why migrate to an infected air? 

_ But, not to lose sight of the consequences of war, the subject 
which we are now discussing, we can scarcely revert to any war 
of modern date, without seeing reason to acknowledge the advan- 
tages, we mean the moral advantages, which have resulted from 
sticcessful resistance. What if Russia had not resisted the armies 
of Napoleon, or had accepted the offers of accommodation which 
were so continually made during the campaign which terminated 
in their destruction? Russia, as she now is, presents an interest- 
ing and a glorious spectacle: the singular spectacle, we had al- 
most said, of a great sovereign uniting with his people for the 
diffusion of true religion, and the promotion of the only sort of 
civilization which deserves a Christian’s prayer, upon a grand 
and comprehensive scale. In Russia, the “ minister of national 
civilization,” is the * minister of religion.” In Russia, the true 
principles of toleration are understood and acted upon. In 
Russia, an asylum is provided for the converted Israelite. In 
Russia, the patron of the Bible Society is the Emperor. How 
much of unmixed good, then, might the success of the French 
armies have prevented! Wow much of moral evil might have 
accompanied it, which has been obviated by their destruction ! 
Let us fairly weigh the moral evil which might have resulted from 
their success, against the hardships, and the misery, and the ha- 
voc of their retreat; and we shall peruse the ‘ Sketches of the 
Horrors of War,” with less inclination to censure, from a view 
of consequences, the conduct of the Russians in defending their 
country and refusing all terms to its invaders, and with increased 
confidence in the wisdom and equity of all the dispensations of 
the Almighty. Let it be remembered, that we are now talking of 
consequences. And when the consequences of a particular course 
of conduct are discussed, it is but fair to consider what would or 
might have been the consequences, had an opposite course been 
pursued. What, then, might have been the consequences to the 
motal character and religious institutions of our own country, 


if the French had not been successfully resisted at Waterloo ? 


What, to the moral character of Christians enslaved in * the 
Mohammedan countries of the northern coast of Africa, if 
Lord Exmouth had not rescued them by the attack upon Algiers ? 
What to our Indian missions, and to the schools which are be- 
ginning to cover the faee of Hindostan, if the troops had not 
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youted and dispersed the Pindarees? What to the newly-esta- 
blished church in the Society Islands, but for the courage of the 
new converts, who, by the desire of their teachers, carried their 
arms with them to Divine service? The present age, fond as it 
is of books, is so indifferent and incurious as to every thing 
that relates to the proceedings of our missionaries, and that at a 
time, too, when they might be deemed interesting by the student, 
and important by the politician, that some account may be ne- 
cessary of the transaction here alluded to. The history of the 
business is shortly this: a number of the converts to Christianity 
in the island of ‘Tahiti (Otaheité) had met for the purpose of 
Divine service; and being warned by the missionaries of ex- 
pected treachery on the part of the unconverted natives, attended 
underarms. As it had been predicted, they were set upon :—for- 
tunately, they not only succeeded in —— the assailants, but 
vained a complete victory. Having learnt from the religion 
which they had so lately embraced, not to sit tamely by. while 
their wives and children were butchered at the altar, but to love 
their enemies, and consequently to show mercy to them, they ab- 
stained from all pursuit of the fugitives and from all injury to 
their families or property,—decently interred such of their o 
nents as had fallen in the engagement,—and carried the body of 
an adverse chief who was among the slain, to his own land, to be 
there buried ;—in all which, it appears, their conduct was in direct 
opposition to the established usages of their country. ‘The conse- 
quence was, that on the evening after the action they were joined 
by many, who till then had been idolaters, in the offices of 
Christian worship; and that Christianity very shortly after was 
generally established throughout Tahiti and Kimeo. — 

Taking together the circumstances of all the wars of which we 
have now been speaking, we are inclined to propose the following 
nr If we are to believe that there is some appearance of 
the approach of the days when the Christian religion is to be 
universally established, is it unreasonable to suppose that one 
token of their approach will be the more perceptible interposition 
of the Almighty in the regulation of the course of events? And 
if so, may not that interposition be looked for in determining, 
amongst other things, the result of wars? And is it presump- 
tuous to admit the idea of an interposition of this sort, in our 
own times, when we scem to perceive that the results of so man 
wars have been highly favourable, while a contrary result, in iach 
case, might have been highly injurious, or, ‘as tar as its effects 
extended, fatal to the cause of religion ? And, which is the point 
we are now to consider, if consequences beneficial to.the cause of 
religion should appear to have sprung from war, ‘are ‘they not 


worthy to be set against any other consequences to which war can 
give rise ? 
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Moreover, we think it is incorrect, in speaking of the conse- 
quences of war, to represent the death of soldiers slain in battle 
as sudden death. So faras the exact moment when it occurs is 
concerned, it may indeed be sudden ; and, so far, the death of 
any man may be called sudden, who, after lingering for months, 
and living in the constant expectation of dissolution, sinks, after 
all, unexpectedly in his chair, or breathes his last, unseen and 
unobserved, while the attendant is absent from his bed-side. But 
that cannot be called sudden, in a religious sense, for which 
we have time to prepare, and which we have reason to expect. 
And generally speaking, it is under such circumstances that the 
soldier falls in battle. If he would ever have been prepared, he 
should be prepared then. He falls to-day as he saw his comrade 
fall yesterday : that is, under circumstances of danger, and yet, 
at the same time, of uncertainty. He has, therefore, every warn- 
ing. It was the custom of Roman soldiers, on entering into 
battle, to make their wills. ‘The same, probably, is often done 
by the soldier of modern days. At least then the soldier 
has time for that which is the first act of most regular testa- 
ments, the bequeathment of the testator’s soul to Him who 
made it.* 

If it be thought necessary, therefore, in arguing against mili- 
tary service, to urge the qquncgarnadte of war, we answer, that op- 

ite consequences may be alleged in favour of war, which may 
er, less or greater importance than those to which they are op- 
posed, according to circumstances; or may be made to appear so 
according to the zeal and talents of the ha of this or that 
side of the question; and which, whatever colouring may be given 
to them, at least are of the same denomination, and run on the 
same level, with those to which they are opposed. _ Our business 
and object is merely to impress the following truths on the atten- 
tion of our readers : that if war has in some cases been the cause of 
mischief, it has, in others, been the cause of good; and therefore 
even if we choose to place the question ona religious footing, which 


* We must extend these observations to capital punishments, as the ‘* Letters 
to C. Strong, Esq.”” embrace this subject. Death by the hand of the executioner 
deserves the epithet of sudden, less even than death in battle; because, generally 
speaking, the sufferer knows some time beforehand the precise hour when it is ap- 

ointed to take place: and also knows that, at that hour, in all probability, it 
willtake place. Neither, therefore, can he be said to be unprepared. Many per- 
sons, indeed, suffering death for their offences, go through a course of religious 

reparation previous to their execution, who, probably, would otherwise have 

ft the world under circumstances much less favourable to their prospects after 
death. Where sin has abounded, there has grace much more abounded. Be it ob- 
served, we are not now taking up the question of capital punishments. We are 
only speaking of consequences, And it is one consequence of capital punish- 
ments, that many persons die prepared, who might otherwise have died out of 
1 heuring, if we may so say, of the Gospel. 
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is indeed the only footing on which a question should be argued 
that involves the grand interests and the duties of the human 
race, the mere circumstance that great evils have been proved 
and admitted to have resulted from war, does not constitute a 
sufficient objection to a Christian’s entering into the military pro- 
fession. In dismissing this part of the subject we can but express 
some little surprise that those who think they have scriptural 
grounds for their opinion should have thought it necessary to 
admit into the question any considerations drawn from a view of 
consequences (since, where the language of Scripture can be 
shown to be decisive, we have no business to look to consequences 
at all); and we must repeat, until the world has experienced a 
moral change, its affairs can but go wrong in some way or other. 
War ma help to disorder them, but peace will not set them 
right. Nay, peace may introduce new causes of evil, which were 
excluded by war; for evil of some kind will ever be the sure 
attendant upon sin. 

We now come to speak upon a subject, on which our duty as 
critics particularly requires that we should animadvert. e 
allude to the intemperate, and in our opinion, highly objection- 
able language, which is applied, in some of the works before us, 
to military men, and the apologists for military service. We 
enter on this part of our task with the feelings of a surgeon who 
is about to perform a severe operation which he knows to be ne- 
cessary: because we are confident, that unless the advocates of 
peace cap be brought to abstain for the future from all such ex- 
pressions as we are now going to lay before our readers, they 
will only injure and dishonour the cause which they have stood 
forward to maintain. It will be seen, however, that we by no 
means consider their case a hopeless one. Were it so, the pain 
would be unnecessary that we are obliged to inflict, in recbine 
and laying open a malady which must be searched to the bottom 
in order to be cured. 

We shall first cite some of those censurable expressions which 
apply to persons whose sentiments are in favour of war, or who 
have argued in its defence. ‘The author of the second tract, 
speaking of a sufficiently feeble argument that has sometimes 
been urged in favour of war, in reporting which he is grieved, 
he says, that he does not wrong human nature, observes that. 

“It might suit a Pharaoh, a Nero, or an Attila, but only with 
wretches of that sanguinary temper can the argument have any weight.” 
(Tract ii. p. 15.) 

A little before he expresses himself in the following terms: 


“I admit good men have defended the principle” (of war) “but 
they did it as patriots, not as Christians ; as lovers of their country, but. 
not as the followers of Christ.” (Tract ii. p. 11, 12.) 
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This, however, is only cool detraction. For abuse, we must 

to New York. Speaking of a Dr. M‘Leod, who published 

five sermons in defence of war, the author of the Letters to C. 
Strong, Esq. employs the followmg expressions : . 


“ The writer, probably supposing himself borne up by the tide of 
popular opinion, in favour of an existing war, takes ground, which 
even in the martial reign and unenlightened age of David, would have 
classed him with the most depraved of men. ‘The sacred desk, erected 
for dispensing the gospel of peace, and the holy Sabbath, were polluted 
with such sentiments as Machiavel could hardly have uttered without a 
blush or thrill of conscience.” (Letters to C, Strong, Esq. p. 59.) 


Not long after a doubt is expresssed, or rather no doubt is 
expressed at all, whether the Doctor ‘ measures honour by the 
Christian or the diabolical standard.” (Letters to C. Strong, Esq. 
p- 73.) 

But the Doctor, it seems, is not the only offender. Witness 
what follows : 


“ Sir, what amazing and unmeasurable guilt brands the character 

of Christian nations, nay of churches ; who, notwithstanding all these 
known facts, yet throw a cloak over their armies,” &c. (Letters to 
C. Strong, Esq. p. 63.) 
— On reading these and similar passages, we really feel appre- 
hensive lest we also should fall under displeasure, as well as the 
Doctor; who, from the terms in which he is spoken of by his 
transatlantic opponent, seems to have shown himself a formida- 
ble antagonist. 

But the worst discipline is reserved for soldiers themselves: 
and its different gradations may be arranged according to the 
following scale : 

First, they are abused in general terms. 

Secondly, they are declared murderers. 

Thirdly, they are brought into comparison with the infernal 
spirits, or sunk beneath them. 

Fourthly, they are consigned, in case of their falling in battle, 
to the regions of eternal punishment. . 

Fifthly (and it follows of course, for what we expect we soon 
come to desire), recourse is had to Holy Writ, and their imputed 
passions are anathematized. 


1. General abuse and obloquy. 


“They care nothing about the justice of their cause. They fight 
and kill because they have comaned in that profession, and because all 
regard for human life and the destinies of the soul, is quite obliterated 
from their minds.” (Letters to C. Strong, Esq. p. 67.) 

** Arms, Sir, is a profession ; and I appeal to any man’s conscience 
who follows that profession, whether the service of his country is not 
the least and the last of all his real motives of actien. It will 
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do to emblazon his epitaph, but it never warms his heart.” (Ibid. 
p- 62.) 

“ You know too well the ineffable atrocity that marks the abode 
and the progress of armies.” (Ibid. p. 62.) 

“‘ They burn for plunder, rapine, revenge; their feet are swift to 
shed blood ; destruction and misery are in their ways.” (Ibid. p. 63.) 


Of the applauses bestowed on a victorious general by his coun- 
try, we are told that 


“ They are rarely unacceptable, however false and extravagant. 
They are seldom repelled, though they blasphemously ascribe Divine 
honours ¢o the bloodiest monsters on earth.’ (Letters to C. Strong, 
Esq. p. 63.) 

d yo not selfishness and indifference the predominant feelings of an 
army? Are not theft and burglary considered venial in war, and a vio- 
lation of the principles of morality, under existing circumstances, justi- 
Siable, and sometimes even meritorious?” (Tract v. p.23, 24.) 


We might refer, in answer to this question, to a book which 
we once had before us, containing the general orders of the army 
in Spain under Lord Wellington. T'rom them it would appear, 
that theft and burglary were not, in that army, considered venial; 
that excesses were cautiously repressed and severely punished; 
and that an able general, or his personal attendants and compa- 
nions in arms, can uphold ¢he principles of morality, in language 
that might do honour to the scholar, in the spirit of a parent 
addressing his refractory children, and with the firmness which 
belongs to sincerity. But, according to the opinion of the author 
of the Society’s first tract, speaking of a celebrated warrior of 
antiquity, | 

“ When such talents are prostituted to the vile purpose of mi- 
litary fame, by spreading destruction and misery through the world, a 
character is formed, which should be branded with everlasting infamy.” 
(Tract i. p. 16.) 

One specimen more. 


* T am fully aware, Sir, that there are shades of difference in the 
moral character of armies, but nothing is more certain than that ‘bad 
is the best.’” (Letters to C. Strong, Esq. p. 107.) 


2. Soldiers are murderers. 


*‘ For myself, I think there is no room to doubt, that in every man 
killed in battle, the Governor of the world recognizes a distinct and in- 
dividual murder, attended probably with far greater guilt than when a 
man is way-laid and falls by the sudden and unforeseen stroke of the 
assassin.’ (Letters to C. Strong, Esq. p. 61.) 

“Who dare affirm that the soldier marching to battle does not go 
with far more turpitude of intention than the midnight assassin,” 
(Ibid. p. 62.) 

“Che very lowest instruments of war, the privatesoldiers of an army, 
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and especially all who fight by profession, without regard to the cause, 
are certainly guilty of murder.” (Ibid. p.’74, 75.) 

‘«‘ The man who takes his sword or gun, and proceeds deliberately and 
with all his power, to killing his fellow-creatures, his brethren, for such 
they are, is amurderer,” &c. (Ibid. p. 67.) 


3. They are brought into comparison with the infernal 


spirits. ‘Ihe souls of those who fall in battle are described as 
coming 


‘“ From the midst of horrid crimes, agitated with the passions 
of devils, and covered with blood.” (Letters to C. Strong, Esq. 
79.) 
Pi Cyrus and Alexander slaughtered incredible multitudes of men, 
and gained themselves immortal renown among wretched infatuated 
mortals, but I think eternal infamy, even among devils.” (Ibid. p. 94.) 
‘‘ Without the despair and the torments of hell, they come as near 
to the vileness of devils as earthly beings can.” (Ibid. p. 107.) 


4. We come now to the damnatory clauses. 

‘¢ If there be no better parts to his character” the character 
of one who falls in single combat or in battle “than those 
evinced in his last moments, he perishes for ever.” (Letters to 
C. Strong, Esq. p. 31.) 

“‘ If he dies in that work, he will be likely to sink into eternal perdi- 
tion.” (Ibid, p. 67.) 

“Q ye warriors .... could you see to what end you consign the 
victims of your ambition and revenge, even selfish and hardened in 
blood as you are, the sword would drop from your nerveless arms.— 
Could you see the miserable wretehes you have consigned over to 
the horrors of eternal darkness, you would be ready to exclaim, ‘ O 
my cursed ambition,’ ” &c. (Ibid. 109.) 


“« To all eternity it will be bewailed as the highest and last act of 
desperate folly.” (Ibid. p. 114.) 


* Nor will the applause of deluded mortals secure such monsters 
from the vengeance of heaven. (Tract i. p. 16.) 
5. An anathema, to help them on their way. 


“ O my soul, come thou not into their secret. Unto their assembly, 
mine honour, be not thou united. For in their wrath they slew a man, 
and in their anger they digged down a wall. Cursed be their wrath, for 
it was fierce, and their anger, for tt was cruel.” (Letters to C. Strong, 
Esq. p- 96.) 

Gentlemen of the British and Amerian peace societies, what 
shall we say to you for all this? In what terms shall we expostu- 


late with you for expressions so hostile to the spirit of peace, so 


contradictory to your profession, so injurious to your cause; we 
must add, to our cause as well as egy Upon maturer consi- 
deration, you must be sorry for these effusions of wrath in the 


maintainers of peace and good-will,—in being thus detected in the 
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disguise of neutrals with the contraband materials of war. But 
it is now too late: the thing is done. The pamphlets are already 
in circulation, and any bookseller can procure them. ‘ Litera 
scripta manet. Nescit vox missa reverti.” In these expressions, 
we recognize whatever is most mischievous in war: rancour, 
hatred, malignity. And of this we are confident, that few 
British soldiers or seamen go into action with such feelings to- 
wards their enemies, as are Rev betrayed towards military men, 
and the apologists for military service, by these sturdy advocates 
of peace. We doubt whether the greater part of the imputations 
and assertions contained in them, are not totally unfounded and 
gratuitous. It will be said, that most of them are taken from the 
writings of an American, who formed his opinions from American 
soldiers. But that such expressions can with propriety be ap- 
plied to his own countrymen, we shall not easily believe. Few 
English warriors who have been opposed to them, will deny 
them, we should hope, such credit as they can fairly claim, either 
as generous or as brave. The correspondent of the governor of 
Massachusetts has probably borrowed his opinions less from ob- 
servation than from books; (which are always sure to mislead 
those who place implicit confidence in them, and never so much 
abound in vague and general assumptions and false estimates, as 
when they profess to giye a fair representation of what is actually 
going on in the world:) perhaps from the productions of some 
of those political objectors to war, who write with benevolence in 
their mouths, but with feelings of the bitterest rancour towards all 
who differ from them. in their hearts. And we must remind 
this angry and incautious advocate of peace, who ranks his fellow- 
candidates for salvation with the infernal crew, and abandons 
them for ever to their society, that if one title of the great enemy 
of mankind be ’AzoAdvay, or the destroyer, another is AiaGodos, or 
the calumniator. 

We should like to ask the members of the Peace Society, since 
we have more than once made a reference to politics, how it 
would please them were persons merely desiring peace from 
party-considerations, to thrust themselves into their concerns, 
and interest themselves in their success,—how it would please 
them, if one half of the country were for them, and, conses 
quently, the other half against them. Would this help the cause 
of peace ? How would it please them, if their success were limited to 
the excitement of feelings of political animosity; or of feelings of 
rancour on the part of the mass of the community, towards their 
military brethren ? This, we are sure, they cannot wish. Then, 
we would ask them, may not such feelings be called forth by their 
publications? May not the perusal of them excite, in many readers, 
emotions of ill-will towards the military (many of whom are yet 
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aching with wounds received in their defence), very similar to 
those which are felt by the lower orders towards the higher on 
reading Cobbett, or by what is called an “ orthodox” towards 
what is called an “ evangelical” clergyman, or by an Irish catholic 
towards a Scotch presbyterian? When we meet with intemperate 
declamations in praise of peace, and warlike invectives against 
military service, we grieve for the common impertection of 
humanity, and recognize with sorrow the frailty of our nature, 
which loves to betray itself in the commission of the Nery errors 
which it is labouring to prevent or to expose... . . . all which, 
it will be said, is exemplified by the warmth with which we have 
been led to express ourselves on the present occasion. 

And what is really the soldier’s fate? What are the destinies 
of many aveteran, better known, in time of war, at the enemy’s 
head quarters than in St. James’s-street? Like a pawn in the 
hand of a chess-player, he must move as he is moved, stand 
where he is placed, fall, if necessary, at his appointed post. 
He is compelled, by the laws of war, to comply with orders and 
counter-orders, to endure hardships and caprices, which wear 
down his spirit and exhaust his constitution; and, by the laws of 
honour, to resent insults which he despises. But war is over, and 
he is no longer wanted. A pittance is assigned for his mainten- 
ance. He is “ thrown by like a rusty sword,” with no better 
chance than to be again taken in hand to be used as the tool of 
ethers, and to be hacked, and dented, and battered as before. 
Nor has he whereot to complain: he chose his profession for 
himself; and bears, as others do, his share of the burthen of the 
times, and of the sufferings of humanity, necessarily attendant on 
its present fallen and ruinous condition. 

But does this man meet his enemies with feelings of personal 
hatred? Or, when the battle is ended, does he rejoice over their 
fallen and mangled forms, as he contemplates the field of action ? 
We are well aware that it would be vain, among the materials 
which usually compose an army, to seek for perfect specimens of 
the Christian character. But we really believe, the moral quali- 
ties of military men to be much on a par with those of the mass 
of the community, or more nearly so than might have been ex- 
pected. ‘They are more nearly so, we are sure, than some of the 
passages given above would represent them. We say nothing of 
the increased attention to religion, which may have lately dis- 
played itself in particular regiments, or in a particular depart- 
ment, of our own military establishment. But we take a general 
view, as far as we are able, as far as our knowledge and f enna 
tion will bear us out in it, of the usual character of our army 
and navy; and the impression on our minds is, that it would be 
doing it great injustice to say that it is conspicuously faulty or 
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defective, an with that of other branches of general soci- 
ety. We think, too, that even ina religious point of view, their 
spirit and deportment, taking every circumstance into considera- 
tion, afford grounds rather of satisfaction and good hope, than 
of censure and regret. 

Say then, gentlemen of the Peace Society, of two systems, 
which will you adopt ? Would you soothe or exasperate? Would 
you win by mild persuasion, or outrage by invective? Would 
you “canton out to yourselves a little Goshen,” and exclude 
from the pale of your community all those whose views fall short 
of your own, and all those whom professional prejudices and pre- 
dilections may of themselves sufficiently incline to take umbrage 
at your proceedings; or will you strive to make all men your 
friends, at least to preclude every reasonable cause of hostility, 
by gentleness, candour, and circumspection? We think well of 
the goodness of your intentions. We are aware of the benefits 
which may result from your undertaking. Only let your zeal be ac- 
cording toknowledge. Cautiously review your pamphlets before 
you publish them. See that every thing is excluded which looks 
like hittethess or obloquy. If you do not feel yourselves autho- 
rized to make free with such of the works of authors not in con- 
nexion with your society, as you may think fit to reprint, at any 
rate enter a protest against every thing contained in them that 
appears likely to give unnecessary offence; at anyrate disclaim con- 
nexion with every thing that is calculated rather to injure your 
cause than to promote it; and let the critic be constantly in your 
remembrance. Rest assured, that what escapes you will not escape 
him. He, you may depend upon it, will look with a keen 
eye on your inadvertencies; and such as he detects, he will 
expose. 

May we be allowed, before we conclude, to say a word or two 
yo our own views on the subject of war? ..... It seems 
to be supposed that, under the Jewish dispensation, wars were 
permitted by the Almighty, as a punishment for the wicked- 
ness of mankind, or as proper under the condition of oe 
which then existed. Are circumstances so much changed, 
then, are we so much better than they, but that they may 
still be permitted, that it may still be his pleasure that they 
should continue? It will hardly be maintained, that there 
is so much charity, we mean so much brotherly affection, 
now existing in the whole community of the Christian world, as 
existed in the Jewish community at the time when war was per- 
mitted to take place between the tribe of Benjamin and the other 
tribes, and when the children of Israel, having already ex 
rienced a sanguinary defeat, “ went up and wept before the Lord 
until even, and asked counsel of the Lord, saying, Shall I go up 
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again to battle against the children of Benjamin my brother ?” 
It will be some. time, we apprehend, if events go on in their ordi- 
nary course, before wars will be entered upon by Christians, 
with such feelings towards their brethren of the adverse party as 
are pourtrayed in this passage and the context. (Judges xx. xxi.) 
Yet. even when. this time shall have, arrived, which can only be 
when charity, the essence of true, religion, shall have become 
much more generally diffused than it now is, and, we must add, 
shall have become much too refined to display itself in invective, 
or in feelings of hostility towards any portion of the community; 
even then, we say, it is not impossible that wars may still be per~ 
mitted by the Almighty, (supposing, all along, that events go om 
in their ordinary course), inasmuch as they were permitted, in 
the case of the Jewish nation,, under similar circumstances; simi- 
lar, we mean, in what relates to the degree of brotherly love pre- 
vailing inthe community. ne bo 
We do not wish to close our eyes to the fact, that wars for the 
present have almost universally ceased over the whole face of the 
Christian world, with the exception of the South American con- 
tinent ; a fact which is indeed worthy of observation. . But if war 
should return, we think it no more ‘than what we ought to be 
prepared for, and no more than what the Almighty might be 
to permit, for the accomplishment of his purposes. 
till, it will be said, we have expressed. our cordial approba- 
tion of the Peace Society, as well as our belief that good will en- 
sue from its formation... Is there not.something like inconsistency 
in all this?. To show there is not, we will state the extent and 
the limits of the good which we expres from it: first observing, 
that universal peace will be established, probably, if ever it is 
_ established at all, by the general diffusion of Christianity: that 
when all men are really Christians, wars will cease of course: and 
that if we attempt to establish universal peace previously to the 
ey diffusion of Christianity, it will be an attempt to throw 
ings out of their proper order, which probably will fail, and. 
ich, if it could succeed, would not perhaps be attended with 
any decided or very perceptible advantages; since there is no 
reason why an unholy. peace, universally prevailing in a 
world not in communion with the Almighty, may not be attended 
with as great evils, as great, “ distress of nations and _perplexity, 
men’s hearts failing them for fear,” as, great sufferings and calami- 
ties, though suffermgs and calamities of a different sort, as war 
itself. then do we expect from. the society for the promo- 
tion of peace? We expect that it will cause those who are the 
friends of peace, because they are the friends of religion, to be- 
come known to each other ; that.it will cause them to be united; 
and that their union will: give them respectability, perhaps: 
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weight: that it will lead religiously-disposed' persons to de- 
clare their sentiments, which, after all, must be in favour of 
whenever peace, as the result of Christianity, can be ob- 
tained: that, in case of a new war, it will enable their sentiments 
to have their due effect (which, till those who maintain them are 
united and become known to each other, they never can have), 
in softening its horrors, or even abridging its duration: that 
it may even enable the whole quantity of vital Christiani 
which exists in any particular country, or perhaps in the uni- 
verse, to exert, so far as relates to this particular’ point, 
the influence which it ought to exert upon the affairs of 
the world and the course of events; but that, of itself, it 
will secure, or in any direct manner promote, permanent and 
universal peace, we do not see. ‘That, as we said before, must be 
the effect of the general diffusion of religion; and the honour of 
the Peace Society will be to collect, combine, and. turn to some 
immediate advantage, results which must ensue, and which must, 
sooner or later, show themselves in their effects, whether this so- 
ciety come to an end in the course of a few years, or continue in 
existence till the consummation of all things. i Pad 
A few remarks upon benevolent societies, and we have done. 
These societies are of two sorts: such as are intended to remove 
or to modify existing evils, and such as are intended to destroy 
the source {rom which they spring. Among the latter sort we 
reckon all institutions, of which the object isto improve the con- — 
dition of the world by diffusing true religion: all societies, for in= 
stance, which distribute Bibles and other good: books; all so- 
cieties for the conversion of Jews, heathens, and Mohammedans; 
all societies for the sound and sincere education either of children 
or of adults; of which societies it is the ultimate’ obj and 
probably will be the ultimate effect, to produce a sensible dimi- 
nution of the mass of evil under which or “ groans being 
burthened,” by striking at the deep origin of the mischief, spi- 
ritual error, or ignorance, or insensibility. '| Now, of these: two 
sorts of societies, it seems reasonable. to suppose that the latter 
are those which’ promise, under Providence, to be the instruments 
of the greatest and most extensive benefits to mankind, because 
their objects embrace the primary wants and interests of the whole 
human race, and because they supply a remedy which has 
a natural te of itself to multiply its: own resources. 
So also it seems evident, that the former are less likely tosucceed 
in effecting any great or general benefit; first, because they aim 
merely at repressing evils of which they do not attempt to extir- 
pate the cause, therefore are not sure of securing the limited . 
success which is all they seek; and, secondly, because even if 
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they did secure it, fresh evils might present themselves in:endless 
variety, and still require to be remedied. Such societies might 
multiply and subdivide themselves iz infinitum, and yet the mis- 
chiefs to be removed by them might multiply with greater ra- 
pidity. We have already one society which directs its efforts 
against prostitution; and another to prevent the sweeping of 
chimneys by climbing boys. Yet there is still room (because 
there would still be employment) for a society for the prevention 
of forgery; another for the suppression of houses of ill fame; 
another for the suppression of gaming tables; another for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals; another for the prevention of 
the cruelties said to be exercised in some of our great schools; 
another to diminish the number of capital punishments; another 
to detect abuses in charitable institutions; another to prevent the 
adulteration of articles of food; another to protect seamen from 
the frauds of Jews and agents; another to prevent the frequency 
of judicial oaths; another to abolish the practice of common 
swearing; another for the mppenn of dram-drinking ; another 
to prevent the skinning of live eels, or the nicking of horses’ 
tails (it may sound ridiculously, but this is what we should come 
to at last): and so we might go on for ever, our work still in- 
creasing faster than we could find means of disposing of it, and 
ing greater, under the mode of 
treatment by which we ex to diminish it. In a word, we 
might be Sn by exciting malignant feelings, without the 
satisfaction of being quite sure that we were effecting any 
manent or extensive good. We might be exhausting ourselves 
to pump the water out of a crazy vessel, while we neglectcd to 
stop the leak. We might be labouring to remove symptomatic 
affections by local applications, while the constitutional disorder 
was running its course, and destroying the patient. We might 
be toiling tor the general amendment of mankind on much the 
same system on which the individual, whose heart is unconverted, 
strives to subdue particular vices of his temperament, from a re- 
to character, or from experience of the consequences of in- 
them; and with much the same prospect of success, or 
of any real benefit in case of success. e might be the dupes 
of our common enemy, luring us with the prospect of affectin 
in order to divert us from the only system of astanll 
which can subvert his authority,—the only system which strikes at 
the basis of his throne,—the only system which proceeds upon a 
scale of grandeur commensurate with its object. 
What then? Are we to stand apart from every association, 
and abstain from every effort, for the removal of the evils whic 
necessarily arise out of the circumstances of our present condi- 
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tion? And are we to limit ourselves to this one grand desi 
the removal of their cause? Far from it. ‘To do this, we m 
harden our hearts to the sufferings of mortality, we must resolve 
to withhold a helping hand from our fellow-travellers, as they 
faint and droop by the way-side in their pilgrimage towards the 
brighter abode. Resist moral evil wherever it fairly encounters 
you, and wherever, but for your exertions, there seems dan 
its increasing. Whether that which you seek to remedy be wary 
or pain, or crime, or injustice, or distress, do what lies in your 
wer, and hope to do good. But all that can be effected 
by the best efforts in this way, will but amount to the palliation 
a radical evil which requires to be removed; which it ought to 
be our great object, if possible, toremove; and which, till itis ree 
moved, will not fail, in some way or other, not to be foreseen or 
obviated, to make itself known. ee 
- Philanthropists, whom the light of religion has inspired with 
love for the souls of men, by revealing to them their exalted 
destinies in a better world—would they rescue the interests of 
suffering humanity? Let 4t be their high endeavour to diffuse 
that knowledge, whose benign influence, we trust, exerted on 
their own souls, has made them wise unto salvation. This done, 
other efforts, now laborious and unprofitable, may become 4 
and effectual. ‘This neglected, all that such can do besides wi 
avail little or nothing. While they despise not other objects, 
Jet them give themselves to this. Already the work has beet be~ 
n: already the clouds of ignorance and superstition are seem 
owly retiring along the sky. Already the sacred flame, which 
persecution could not extinguish, or indifference obscure, is seen 
to kindle with redoubled splendour, and to dim the sanguiné 
lustre of the Pagan rites with a milder, yet a brighter beam. ‘To 
the cross, the emblem and the banner of our faith, the desolate 
and the afflicted are looking for healing and relief, and: the 
haughtiest bow the knee. Its influence shall still spread around, 
A time we are instructed and we believe will come, when all nas 
tions shall confess and shall receive it: when, planted by the hand 
of the Almighty, it shall overtop the loftiest pinnacles; proclaims 
ing the final triumph of grace and of peace, © 
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eh Art. VI.—Travels from Vienna through Lower Hungary ; with 
Bhi » some Remarks on the State of Vienna during the Congress in the 
» Year. 1814. By Richard Bright, M.D. 4to. pp. 748. 
‘Constable & Co. Edinburgh, 1818. 


WE have heard it observed that the passion for foreign travel, 
which hasof late so much prevailed amongst our countrymen, has 
not produced any thing like a proportionate increase in the actual, 
numbers of published tours; nor, upon reflection, can this be a 
matter of surprise. The most determined writer of notes and 
keeper of common places must be shaken in his purpose of 
making the world wiser by his remarks when he finds every place 
to which his steps can be directed pre-occupied by rival tourists. 
Whether his course be “ by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Po,” 
amid ‘the crowded resort of Brussels, or in the seclusion of the 
Valais, at every door and window of every inn will be protruded 
an English physiognomy to welcome or to note his arrival; nor 
will he find through the whole course of the romantic Rhine a 
single ruin of castle or convent, nor indeed any “ jutty, frieze, 
buttress, or coign of ’vantage,” which some adventurous voyager 
in a London-made blue coat and Wellington pantaloons.is not 
at the same time engaged in contemplating. What every one has. 
seen, who shall attempt to describe? And though we are at. 
liberty to suppose our tourist endowed with a full share of that 
task self-complacency with which we are all accustomed to regard 
oi if that which we have ourselves seen, fancied, or written; and 
a} highly as the family circle may deem of the stores of information 
A he has brought to bear on the subject, of the originality of his 
Lh views, or the vivacity of his descriptions, still we can well under- 
| 7 stand that the tourist himself may feel a reluctance to appear 
ina unsummoned before the tribunal of unprejudiced criticism. By 
ue considerations such as these, have we Sean saved from that, the 
e most wearisome, though not the most pernicious of literary 
jad. evils, a deluge of common-place impertinence under the form. 
of journeys, tours, visity But, though «the mob of gen 
j tl 
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7 emen who write with ease” have thus elbowed each other, 

tei there is still space in the arena left for those who can 

iia bring forward any beyond the ordinary claims on public 

Ha attention; and amongst these we can with great justice place 

ak the author of the volume before us. Dr. Bright, both by 
the choice of his subject, and by the manner in which he has 
treated it, raises himself very far above the level of common- 
place travellers; and we are happy in the opportunity of going 
over a most interesting portion of the Euro continent, 
under the guidance of an inquirer so liberal and so enlightened. 
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Unquestionably there isno country in Europe which presents 
to the speculative politician more attractive subjects for inquiry 
than Hungary, under its actual circumstances. It does not 
appear that the feudal system ever extended itself so far towards 

eeastern limits of Europe. Hungary, therefore, must be con- 
sidered as one, and perhaps the most remarkable, of those king- 
doms, which have derived their institution in uninterrupted suc 
cession from those warlike hordes who over-ran the western em= 

ire; and, indeed, in its principal features, modified as they must 
ave been by the indirect operation of many concurrent circum- 
stances, her form of government still retains much of its original 
character :—a military sovereign, who, according to the ancient 
maxim of their law,* recognises no superior but God and thesword; 
yet met ie to temporize with, and manage a haughty and unre- 
strainable nobility, who till lately rarely paid more than a doubt- 
ful and qualified allegiance: a third estate, possessing an ill- 
defined and narrow influence; at one time making successful 
endeavours to extend the limits of its power, at another barely. 
maintaining its political existence. ‘This is the outline of the 
Hungarian polity, whilst the great mass of its inhabitants are 
entirely destitute of every thing that deserves to be called 
aso existence ; living in a state of vassalage, though quali- 
ed by such, immunities as the liberality or weakness of their 
lords may occasionally have conceded. In Hungary then we 
may fairly suppose ourselves to be contemplating what the con- 
dition of all Europe would have been had the feudal system 
never existed: and while we are enabled, in perusing the history 
of our own and other nations, to trace the progress of civil 
liberty as it was alternately controuled or stimulated by the 
liarities of that system; it may be good perhaps to: pause 
r a moment, and turn back our attention to the goal from 
which all, in the first instance, started. Hungary, in its present 
state, supplies us with the means of doing this. She has re 
mained fast moored in her original station, while the current has — 
borne other nations on their course of moral and political im- 
provement. If, therefore, we could obtain an intimate and — 
accurate acquaintance with her people, we should be enabled at 
once to decide that most important question, to what extent the 
happiness of individuals is affected by the political institutions of 
their country, and furnish ourselves with a ready answer to the 
poet’s paradox : 
* How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which Kings or Laws can curse of cure.” 


aM Hungariorum reges neminem nisi Deum et ensem agnoscunt superiorem. us 
De Rep. et Statw Hungaria, p. Elcevir, 1\2mo. 
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We shall not attempt to follow Dr. Bright through all the 
details of his narrative; but having promised a short sketch of 
his route, we shall proceed to present it to our readers with such 
observations only as may enable them to form an estimate of the 
actual condition of the three several classes into which society in 
the places through which we are conducted, is divided. Our tra- 
veller reached Vienna towards the latter end of November, 1814; 
and from this, as a centre, visited those parts of the kingdom of 
Hungary to which his curiosity led, or as his convenience enabled 
him to visit it. ‘The Congress was at that time sitting; and his 
work opens with some lively sketches of the extraordinary groupes 
which it had been the means of bringing together. 


18, “Tt was Sunday ; the shops were all closed; and, in addition to 
an the mass, which is daily and almost hourly celebrated in all the 
A: churches, sermons were preached in the German language. It is a day 
of more than ordinary festivity amongst all ranks; the theatres are 
open in the evening ; and I was strongly recommended to visit a place 
of public amusement called the Redoute, where, in all ates, i 
should see many of the distinguished persons then collected at the 
Congress. 

“ Not having yet delivered my letters, I accompanied a gentleman of 
Vienna, with whom J had made an accidental acquaintance. We en- 
tered the room about nine o'clock in the evening. It is a magnificent 
saloon, finely lighted, surrounded by a gallery, and forming a part of 
the large pile of building called the ee or Imperial Palace. Never 
was an assembly less ceremonious ; every one wore his hat; many, till 
he the room became heated, their great coats ; and no one pretended to 

A 9g in an evening dress, except a few Englishmen, who, from the 
habits of our country, and some little vanity, generally attempt to 
distinguish themselves by an attention to outward appearance. Around 
the whole circumference of the room were four or five rows of benches, 
occupied, for the most part, by well-dressed females; while the other 
parts presented a moving multitude, many of whom were in masks, 
or in dominos, and were busily engaged in talking and laughing, or 
dancing to the music of a powerful orchestra. My companion 
squeezed my arm, as we passed a thin figure with sallow shrunken 
features, of mild expression, with a neck, stiff, bending a little for- 
wards, and walking badly. ‘ That is our Emperor.’ I shook my head 
and smiled. He was alone, and dressed like the rest. ‘ Pray allow 
me to doubt a little till I have some farther proof..—‘ There, do you 
see that little man with white hair, a pale face, and aquiline nose? He 
was almost pushed down as he passed the corner ;—that is the King 
of Denmark.’ Again I shook my head in disbelief. '‘ Here the Em- 
peror of Russia appreaches,’ I looked up, and found the information 
true. His fine manly form, his round and smiling countenance, and 
his neat morning dress, were not to be mistaken; they were the same 
which, some months before, I had seen enter the church at Harlem, 
hig to the thundering peals of ~— organ. I soon recognised the tall 
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form, the solemn and grave features, of the King of Prussia ; and after- 
wards seeing these two in familiar conversation with the two monarchs, 
whose pretensions I had disputed, was satisfied thgt their claims were 
just. ‘ That short, thick old gentleman, is the Grand Duke of Saxe 

eimar. That young man near him, the Crown Prince of Wirtem- 
berg. Here, turn your eyes to that seat. The large elderly man, 
with a full face,—he looks like an Englishman,—he is the King of Ba- 
varia. ‘ Pardon,’ I exclaimed, stepping quickly aside. That was 
the Grand Duke of Baden,’ said my monitor, whose toe you trod 
upon ; he was talking to Prince William of Prussia. Here, fall back 
a little to let these gentlemen pass, they seem very anxious to go on. 
One, two, three, four five ;—these are all Archdukes of Austria.— 
There seems a little press towards that end of the room,—See, three 
women in masks have beset the King of Prussia; he seems not a little 
puzzled what he shall do with them.—Now a party of waltzers draws 
the attention of the crowd, and the King is left to dispose of his fair 
assailants as he thinks fit.—Do you see that stout tall man, who looks 
at the dance ?—he is the Duke of Saxe Coburg; and by his side, not 
so stout as himself, is his brother, the Prince Leopold.’—* Who is this 
young man next to us, marked with the small pox, who is speaking 
broken English?’ ‘It is the Crown Prince of Bavaria; he is said to 
be very fond of your nation. And here,’ giving me another heart 
squeeze with his elbow, ‘is an English milord.’ He had upon his 
head a remarkably flat cocked hat,—two ladies in dominos leaning 
upon hisarm. The hat, unique of its kind, rather excited a smile in 
my companion. After a little more pushing, for the room was now 
become very full, we encountered a fine dark military looking man, not 
in uniform of course, but with mustachoes. ‘ This was Beauharnois, 
viceroy of Italy.’ In this way, for two or three hours, did we continue 
meeting and pushing amongst hundreds of men, each of whom, had 
he but made his appearance singly at a fashionable rout in London, 
would have farnished a paragraph to our newspapers, prints to our 
shops, titles to our bazaars, distinctive appellations to every article of 
our dress, and themes, if not ideas, to our poets.” (P.10—12.) 


To whom will be entrusted the duty of putting on record the 
deliberations and decisions of this august assemblage, we do not 
presume to conjecture; but for their less important avocations. 
we think, they could not easily find a more vivacious or amusing 
historiographer than Dr, Bright. We offer in proof his descri 
tion of the favorite place of public resort, the Prater. : 


*« To this delightful place the people flock in crowds, even durin 
the winter, if.a bright day invite them ; but, as the spring advances, and 
the trees begin to cover themselves with leaves, and the days to 
lengthen, these visits are more general, and the hour of retiring be- 
comes later. At this season it is not unusual to see a double unbroken 
row of carriages extending for at least a mile, each preserving the 
exact line, to which it is strictly + both by custom, and by the in- 


terference of men in the livery of the police, who are stationed at re- 
gular distances. 
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“ The assemblage of carriages in this procession is singularly varied. 
As the Emperor of Austria passes in one direction, driving the Empress 
in a phaeton with a pair of quiet horses, and a single servant standing 
behind, the Count Trautmannsdorf, the master of the horse, is passing 
in the contrary direction, with a curricle or barouche and six. Imme- 
diately before the Emperor, the carriage which impedes his progress 
is a fiacre, hired by a little shopkeeper to take his wife and child an 
airing in the Prater. Behind him, scarcely restrained by his orderly 
example, are the impatient wheels of a tilbury, guided by a youn 
English lord; next follows a sort of truncated chariot, with a note 
cut in the front to receive a coachman, folded in an old cloak, with 
ornaments of coarse fur, a large misshapen cocked hat, edged with 
tarnished lace, and a short crooked pipe stuck in the corner of his 
mouth,—This carriage was hired by « young Polish count at the rate 
of twelve shillings per day, to be constantly in waiting for him.—The 
next carriage is an open landau, with four horses, very plain, nay, 
scarcely respectable ; it contains the King of Prussia and three ot his 
diplomatic corps. Then the carriage of a wealthy banker; next a 
green drisehea, in which two young men are lounging at their ease ;— 
the cockade is Sardinian. The next is a chariot and four, with two 

tillions in blue, with cocked hats; the livery is that of the Prince 
iechtenstein. Then follows an open carriage, with two very pretty 
women, well dressed, but rather gaily for the place ;—no one knows 
who they are. ‘This curricle and pair, fitted out exactly in the 
English style, and followed by two out-riders, is the Prince N. Liech- 
tenstein; and this handsome English carriage, driven four-in hand, 
which breaks a little from the line, is the English ambassadovr’s. 
On the turf gallops the Emperor of Russia upon a large grey 
horse, and with him Prince Eugene Beauharnois, subduing a fie 
black. The Emperor is dressed in a blue coat and buckskins, 
and is followed by a single groom. Those who now spur their horses 
into a gallop,—follow a hare,—or, leap the rails!—who does not know 
the country to which they belong? Now a carriage draws up to the side 
near the houses of refreshment, and the Pasha of Widdin alights with 
his companion, and followed by a servant carrying his hookah, all 
are dressed in full eastern costume, and the Pascha in going to enjoy 
his pipe over a cup of coffee. In short, the carriages and costumes of 
the whole of Europe, both civilized and uncivilized, were at this mo- 
ment to be seen in the drive at Vienna. The numerous tables which 
stand beneath the groves of trees are filled with mixed parties ; they 
generally look like families; some of the females have brought their 
work. A few officers out of uniform sit in groups, and, as the 
smoke, quietly enjoy the passing scene. Advancing into the nh | 
and leaving the grand drive, numbers of the common people are seen 
sitting at the tables smoking and drinking beer, or thronging about 
the buildings of the carousels, to which a trumpeter from time to 
time calls their attention ; while, in an adjoining room, music invites 
the soldier and his sweetheart to mingle in the rapid waltz. If you 
have wandered in another direction, you have perhaps heard the re- 
port of fowling-pieces in such rapid succession, that you expected to 
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meet a large party of sportsmen, but, to your surprize, have learned 
that a single individual is waging war upoa the young rooks. He is 
an Austrian nobleman, accompanied by four men in green jackets, 
each with a loaded fowling-piece ready to put into his master’s hands 
the moment he has discharged his own ; and thus the poor rooks would 
be subjected to a most continued galling fire of their enemy, were he 
but a more skilful marksman.” (P. 30—32.) 


In the month of March, 1815, Dr. Bright left Vienna on his 
way to Schemnitz. He has furnished a full and very perspicuous 
account of the mining district, with details of the various pro- 
cesses for raising mk refining the ore which do credit to his 
talents and scientific attainments. The rude shocks to which the 
Austrian government has been exposed during the recent politi- 
cal commotions of Europe, have too much diverted its attention 
from these most valuable possessions: but Dr. Bright gives hopes 
that the restoration of tranquillity will be followed by new 
endeavours to encourage them. ‘The Palatine of Hungary has 
already taken a lead in promoting every measure which is likely 
to conduce to the welfare of his country; and the well-known 
fondness of some of the other members of the imperial family. 
for scientific pursuits, seems to give a pledge that this, perha 


‘the most directly profitable application of science, will not be 


neglected. Our eminent countryman, Sir H. Davy, has, we 
understand, lately made a visit to these mines; and we cannot. 
doubt that there would be every disposition to profit by the in- 
formation which his unrivalled knowledge and well-known 
liberality would induce him to impart. Peon Schemnitz our 
author proceeds to Buda:— 


“The seat of the Hungarian government, and the residence of 
the Palatine, contains 30,000 inhabitants. Its situation is on the 
right bank of the Danube, commanding and majestic. The extensive 
fortress, which occupies a high rock, contains the palaces of the Pala- 
tine, and of several Hungarian nobles, the public arsenal and theatre, 
with many churches and streets, forming within itself a complete 
town, Round the foot of this rock, and along the side of the river, 
runs a street, while others, with gardens, surround it in different di- 
rections, and clothe the side of a second rocky eminence called the 
Blocksberg, which hangs over the river at a short distance to the 
south, and on which the new Observatory is constructed. 

“ Pesth, the Transacincum of the Romans, occupies the left bank of 
the river. It isthe seat of commerce, and contains nearly 38,000 in- 
habitants. I[t is built upon a plain, where it extends itself more and 
more every day, and is one of the very few towns upon the continent 
which seems to have suffered little during the late periods of disturb- 
ance. Besides the inn at which I lodged, several very extensive 
buildings were in progress; and, although we are not struck by any 
magnificence, we are certainly gratified by a considerable display of 
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streets and handsome houses, besides many churches and build. 
ings belonging to different religious orders, each generally adorned | 
with two steeples.” (P. 208.) 
Again— 
« As it was the period of the great spring fair, I had an opportunity = 
of forming some idea, while at Pesth, of the mode in which trade is 
conducted in Hungary. The fair was held in a large open space within 
the town, where a great quantity of manufactured goods, of various 
kinds, were exposed to sale. Almost the whole o these, however, 
were brought from Vienna, for no country in Europe is perhaps less 
indebted to her own manufactures than Hungary. An extension of 
the market, where agricultural produce, the true riches of the country, 
was chiefly seen, occupied some streets in the suburbs. The Greeks, 
and afew Turkish merchants, had taken up their stations in different 
, and the whole presented a picture of that bartering traffic which 
marks the early stages of commercial intercourse.” (P. 217, 218.) 


From Pesth he returned to Vienna by Koworn and Raab. 
‘Towards the end of the month of April, Dr. Bright made another 
excursion, which led him to Croatia, and the military frontiers : 


“« A territory so singular in its organization, presenting a feature so 
original in modern European policy, that we must not pass it, like Civil 
Croatia, without a few observations. 

*“‘ For many centuries the Austrian, and more particularly the Hun- 
garian force, had been occupied in restraining the encroachments of 
the Turks, who, in spite of fortresses and barriers, every year grew 
more formidable, till at length they became masters of a large part of 
Hungary, and the rivers Raab and Waag were for a time the bounda- 
ries of their possessions. At length affairs took a more favourable 
turn, and the Turks, being driven back by the victorious arms of Leo- 
pold I. were confined, by the treaty of Carlowitz in 1699, and after- 
wards by that of Passarowitz in 1718, within their ancient limits. It 
now became the great object of the Austrian government to confirm 
this favourable result, and, if possible, to put a stop to all future of- 
fensive operations on the part of their neighbours. With this view they 
determined to organize the whole frontier line which separated the two 
countries, by making regular military service the indispensable condi- 
tion on which lands in these districts could be held. This attempt was 
much favoured by the devastation which had accompanied the long se- 
ries of ‘Turkish wars, by which much of the land had been entirely 
alienated from its original possessors, and had fallen into the hands of 
the crown. Some, however, still remained, and remains even to this 
day, the property of the ancient nobility, though government has made 
extensive acquisitions, both by purchase and exchange. The regular 
distribution of the property was effected with ease in those parts where 
the lands had fallen completely to the crown, but became more intri- 


cate where, as in Croatia, the ancient nobles still existed. The new 


population of this we 9 was a mingled tribe of Servians and Illy- 
rans, accustomed to 


hips and to war, It was not the wisdom of 
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a single imperial decree which could complete the organization of this 
country, and improvements in the details of the administration have 
been a constant object of solicitude to the Austrian government, while 
the original system has been carefully preserved. As late as the year 


1807, the whole was re-organized and in many respects improved.” 
(P. 487-489.) 


The military frontiers extend from Buhowina to the Adri- 
atic Sea, forming a line of nearly 600 miles. They are divided 
into districts, denominated regiments, under the command of 
colonels, these again into companies under captains, and these 
into families under patriarchs: a portion of land is granted ta 
each male inhabitant :— 


“ For this he becomes bound to perform military service for the Em- 
peror of Austria at home and abroad ; and more particularly to defend 
the frontier, to pay a land-tax, and to contribute a certain portion to 
the public magazines. This property remains oh hereditary, and 
is not to be divided or portioned out amongst several heirs, bui to de- 
scend entire; it cannot be leased out to another; and, except on very 

ticular occasions, and by special commission, cannot be sold, and 
then only to a man belonging to the frontiers, and one who does not 
possess an entire session. The exchange of one portion of land for 
another of equal extent is, however, allowed. On the failure of an 
heir, the possessor has no power of bequeathing his land, which then 
reverts to the crown. Besides these sessional portions, some others, 
which are called extra lands, are held on terms of greater liberty, but 
still under strict regulations. In all cases, the proprietor is allowed 
to convert grass lands into corn, or the contrary; but not into vine- 
yards, unless by special permission, or when the land is too unpro- 
ductive for other crops. 

“In order to carry on the cultivation of the land with greater regu- 
larity, and prevent its being neglected when the men are called into 
the field, as well as to assist in carrying political and military regula- 
tions into force, the whole is divided, as before observed, into little 
communities or families, sometimes comprising sixty possessors of ses- 
sional lands, not necessarily connected by birth, who choose an old 
man as their head, or patriarch, becoming accountable and obedient 
to him and to his wife. The possessions of the family are in common, 
every member is alike called upon to contribute his labour for the ge- 
neral welfare; and the gains are equally divided amongst all, except 
the Patriarch and his wife, to whom a double share is allotted. No 
member can possess separate lands or cattle, though he may possess 
money or furniture ; and, when all the duties of the family are fulfilled, 
each individual may work for his own profit, paying a certain portion 
to the domestic treasury. If any one leave the family to which he 
belongs without permission, he is deemed a deserter, and is punished 


accordingly, being often sent to serve in a regiment of the line.” 
(P. 490, 491.) 


The whole population subject to this curious and interesting 
system, amounted in 1807 to 777,406. Since the days of Maria 
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Theresa the troops have never been called to fulfil the ori- 
ginal purpose of their establishment; but they have, on many 
occasions, been of great service in putting a stop to communica- 
tion where the plague has raged in the south. In this beet of 


his journey our author's attention was attracted to the Cygani, 


or Gipsies; respecting whom he has brought together some very 
curious details, for which we must r our readers to the 
eleventh chapter of his volume. A copious vocabulary of the 
several dialects used by the English, the pe gene and the 
Hungarian Gipsies is given in the appendix. ‘The points of re- 
semblance are sufficiently numerous to afford a strong presump- 
tion of the original identity of these dialects. The obvious 


_ inference, that these various and widely scattered people have 


rung from a common origin, is strengthened 2 to remarkable 
similarity in their character and mode of life. To what region 
this origin should be ascribed, remains still a matter of contro- 
versy: Dr. Bright leans to the opinion that they must be con- 
sidered as the overflowings of the highly peopled Peninsula of 
India; and he has quoted from the recent work of the Abbé 
Dubois some descriptions which go a great length in support of 
this hypothesis. But we have entered too fully into the subject 
in another article’ of the present number, to render it hecessar 

to dwell upon it in this place. 


_. From the Croatian frontier Dr. Bright again proceeded east- 


ward to the line of the Danube; revisited Pesth; and thence 
returned to Vienna by an indirect route, taking in his way Gratz, 
and the principal objects of curiosity in Styria. ~ 
Before we take our leave of this amusing volume, we shall 
endeavour to fulfil the promise made to our readers, by laying 
before them such extracts as may be sufficient to give a precise 
idea of the present condition of the Hungarians. Of the pea- 
santry we have the following spirited sketches:— __ i 
* The road improved ; the peasants were employed in ploughing the 
land, and my driver cheered the way by a Sc! senarwl LaF let 
no one be induced, by these expressions, to figure to his imagination a 
scene of rural delight, The plain is unenlivened by trees, uninter- 
sected by hedges, and thinly inhabited by human beings ;—a waste of 
arable land, badly cultivated, and yielding imperfect crops to proprie- 
tors who are scarcely conscious of the extent of territory they possess. 
It is for some branch of the families of Esterhazy or Palfy, lecons to 
them only by name, that the Sclavonian peasants who inhabit these 
regions are employed. Their appearance bespeaks no. fostering care 
from the superior,—no independent respect, yielded with free satis- 
faction from the inferior. It is easy to perceive, that all stimulus to in- 
vention, all incitement to extraordinary exertion, is wanting. No one 
peasant has proceeded in the arts of life and civilization a step farther 
than his neighbour, When you have seen one you have seen all. 
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From the same little hat, covered with oil, falls the same matted long - 
black hair, ‘negligently plaited or tied in knots ; and over the same dirty 
jacket and trowsers, is wrapped on each a cloak of coarse woollen cloth, 
or sheep-skin still retaining its wool. Whether it be winter or sum- 
mer, week-day or Sabbath, the Sclavonian of this district never lays 
aside his cloak, or is seen but in heavy boots. Their instruments of 
agriculture are throughout the same, and in all their habitations is ob- 
served a perfect uniformity of design. A wide muddy road separates 
two roads of cottages, which constitute a village. From amongst them 
there is no possibility of selecting the best or the worst; they are ab- 
solutely uniform. In some villages the cottages present their ends; in 
others, their sides to the road; but there is seldom this variety in the 
same village. The interior of the cottage is in general divided into 


‘three small rooms on the ground floor, and a little space in the roof 


destined for lumber. The roof is commonly covered with a very 
thick thatch, the walls are white washed, and pierced towards the 
road by two small windows. The cottages are usually placed a few 
yards distant from each other. The intervening space defended by a 
rail and gate, or a hedge of wicker-work tow the road, forms the 
farm-yard, which runs back some way, and contains a shed or out- 
house for the cattle. Such is the outward appearance of the peasant 
and his habitation.” . (P. 98, 99.) 
Again— 


“ Our first object on leaving Csobantz was the hill Badacson, cele- 
brated for a wine, not very unlike that of Tokay. On the way our 
conductor pointed out several pieces of fallow land, which he said be- 


longed to peasants, who were often so indolent that they would suffer 


their portions of land to lie uncultivated every second year, or several 


“= together. I was not astonished that this should be the Case. 
e 


are poor lands standing in constant need of manure, in the 


hands of needy masters, most of them possessing a small piece of 


vineyard upon the neighbouring hill, their occupation continually 
interrupted by the calls of their chieftains, and the claims of govern- 
ment; what little time remains, they bestow upon their vineyard’ as 
upon a lottery, a blank is drawn, and the adventurer becomes a bur- 
densome beggar, dependent on his lord.. This is no fiction of the mind, 
no delusive inference from theory, but the daily observation of those 


who travel through Hungary with their senses awake. There are 


scarcely any situations, in which the cruel effects of making the la- 
bouring class dependent upon the harvest for support, are so well 
marked as in the wine districts, because the temptation held out by the 
prospect of a good crop is so strong, the attention required so great, 
and the recurrence of bad years so Frequent If we suppose a 
peasantry, and an opportunity afforded to them, as at Keszthely, of 
employing their spare time even at the usual low price of labour, and 
a year tolerably favourable to the vine, their condition is sufficientl 
But two unfruitful years, such as the last two had 
been, change the scene. Taxes and tributes to the state are still de- 
manded ; poverty brings a competition of workmen, the price of 
VOL. XIII. NO. XXV. K 
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labour is reduced, the peasant has no wine to drink or sell, for the lit- 
tle which he had is already disposed of. He must now give a much 
higher price for what he wants. He labours in his vineyard in hopes 
of amore favourable year; but, in the meanwhile, has nothing on 
which to subsist. Some monied man presents himself, usually a Jew, 
to whom, for a trifling advance, he pledges, by a verbal process, the 
wine of the coming year, but of which he can yet form no calculation; 
he thus becomes involved more and more deeply, and, at length, is ir- 
retrievably ruined.” (P. 414, 415.) 


Some of our author’s delineations are in a higher character 
and do great credit to his talents and feeling : 


' On entering the town, I found tolerable streets; but, as in most 
of the towns in this low country, the road was dirty beyond descrip- 
tion, and the wheels sunk almost to the axles in the mud. I now ex- 
plained to my conductor that he must drive me to the posthouse : but, 
when I got there, the whole yard was full of people, and I learned that 
the postmaster, having lost his wife, was on the point of following her 
| . This, 1 plainly saw, would put a stop to my journey for the 
day, and did not feel much disappointed, as it afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of attending a ceremony which no one ought to neglect ina 
soreign country. After three priests, with crosses and incense boxes, 
—followed by the coffin, and accompanied by a numerous train of 
mourners, te boys with wax-lights,—had moved with solemn singing — 
towards the burying-place, I went quickly to the inn, dismissed my 
waggon, and joined the procession. The place of burial was consi- 
cerePly elevated, at the Sekanon of half a mile from Léva,—a soli 
spot of ground, adorned only by crosses raised by the hands of af- 

ection over departed friends. As the body was laid in the ground, 
I thought I perceived more emotion in the spectators than is usual. 
-The rite being performed, the assembly separated during the perform- 
ance of a solemn chant The greater part retired to a sti higher 
ground covered with vineyards, on the summit of which a temple is 
erected as a memorial of our Saviour’s death upon Mount Calvary. 
I remained a little longer than the rest, and beheld a most affecting and 
beautiful scene. It was the tribute paid by mothers, by children, and 
by friends, to the remains of those who were gone before them. 
ears flowed in torrents from the eyes of a mother and a daughter, who 
kneeled at the side of a tomb which seemed to have been long the 
abode of him over whom they prayed. In another spot two Aittle 
children cried aloud, as they lay with their faces upon a heap of earth, 
whilst others kissed the mould which had been lately raised, 
“ The loneliness of the spot,—the Carpathian chain stretched out 
in the distance,—the obscurity of approaching night,—the stillness of 
nature, interrupted only by the cries of widows and of children,—were 
sadly, yet harmoniously, combined ; and he must have been cold indeed 
who could witness the scene without emotion.” (P. 133, 194.) 


Next above the rank of peasantry or ‘‘ Bauers,” come the 
citizens of the royal free towns; who possess more privileges in 
their individual and in their corporate capacity, but not of 
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importance enough to give them much consideration in either. 
bh thing which Englishmen are accustomed to regard 
as civil rights, 1s confined to the class of nobles, of whose ascen- 
dancy we may form some idea from the following sketch :— 

“ Besides the privilege of holding judicial proceedings in their own 
courts, the Herrenstuhl, on all matters originating within the limits of 
their estate, or which relate to their peasantry, the nobles possess many 
and extensive privileges; for instance, no noble is liable to arrest, ex- 
cept for treason, or when taken in the act of murder or robbery. In 
other cases, he must be repeatedly cited to appear, and it is only after 

f of aggravated contempt that any force can be used against him. 
Fennec; ng person who was not noble could obtain justice from 
a noble, and still the peasant can only demand justice through the me- 
dium of his lord, and the citizen only by means of the magis 
or appointed authorities of the free town to which he belongs. If a 

on not noble lays violent hands upon one who is so, he is liable 
y law to the punishment of death, or that which is more frequently 
inflicted, the loss of all his personal and real property, with, however, 
the right of reclaiming the latter for one-tenth of its actual value. 
Nobles only, or such as possess the king’s paulege of nobility, can 
_ hold lands and exercise authority over peasants. ey are free from 
all taxes and imposts. They are, however, obliged personally to serve 
the king when called upon. But if they contribute an mr the 
expences of the state, it is always a matter of free will. The here- 
ditary property of a noble family is so protected by the law, that the 
actual essor is restrained from every act which can essentially di- 
minish its value, or deprive his heirs of any part of their legal inherit- 
ance; but in case no natural heir remains, the whole reverts to the 
crown.” (P. 316, 317.) 


It is very obvious that all the improvement which can at 
present be hoped for must be effected by the agency and through 
the channel of this privileged class, who form, as it is calculated, 
about one-twentieth of the whole population. And we are 
happy to observe, that Dr. Bright’s volume bears ample testi- 
mony to the exertions which are actually making by some 
eminent individuals amongst them. The details of Graf (Count) 
Hunyadi’s sheep farms, p. 103, et seq. and of the liberal institu- 
tions established by the Graf Ladislaus Festetits on his posses- 
sions at Keszthely, prove that the right spirit is stirring, and that 
the example set in the very highest quarters is of the most salutary 
tendency. We have before had occasion to allude to the zeal of the 
imperial family in the encouragement of every plan which holds out 
reasonable hopes of success. Some of these illustrious individuals 
have lately visited this country, pursuing their investigations 
with the greatest industry and intelligence, for the purpose of 
obtaining the knowledge necessary to assist them in developing 
the resources of their own country. Their inquiries have not 
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‘been confined (as we have reason to believe) to the mechanical 
‘improvements in manufactures and the arts, but have extended 
“to every subject which can interest the philosophical statesman. 


Art. VII.—An Historical Survey of the Customs, Habits, and pre- 
“sent State of the Gipsies ; designed to develop the Origin of this 
singular People, and to promote the amelioration of their Condi- 
tion. By John Hoyland. svo. pp. 266. W. Alexander. 
York, 1816. 


ONE of the chief advan of a free government lies in the 
scope, which it gives individuals, to extend their efforts and aims 
beyond the immediate circle of their private interests. We na- 

turally love a large sphere of action. Even those who believe that 
self is the ceritre to which we refer every thing, must admit that 
_we have a pleasure in widening the circumference by which the 
_limit of our operations is marked. But the chilling influence of 
_absolute power is fatal to this germ of noble actions. The sub- 
_ject of an arbitrary government is habituated to regard his do- 
_ mestic affairs as the sole concerns in which he ought to interfere ; a 

single step further would be deemeda trespass upon sacred ground; 
for if men meddle with any thing beyond their private occupa- 
tions, will not the mode in which they are ruled be the subject 
to which they will first direct their attention? Individuals there- 
fore find it dangerous to seek to extend their activity to concerns 
of public moment; and even were there no danger in the attempt, 
they would soon be discouraged by its inutility; for in accom- 
: ae public objects, what can be done by a single man is of 
little avail ;—the co-operation of many is for the most part requi- 
site; and such co-operation cannot be safely allowed, where the 
‘government rests on principles hostile to freedom, Thus arbi- 
trary power crushes with its dead weight every generous pur- 
pose and aim, till it destroys by its Jong continued pressure 
that elasticity of soul which is continually threatening it with 
destruction. 

_ But under free governments every man is accustomed to 

extend his views beyond the limit of his private affairs: he 
has no inveterate habits of thought tocheck him from entering 

upon plans of public exertion: he is already accustomed to act 
In concert with others, and consequently he is not deterred 
from aiming at great ends, because his single power can do 
little to. accomplish them: if the purpose is praiseworthy, 
he relies with confidence on the necessary co-operation. Thus 
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objects. of great general utility are effected, without throwing 
any burden on the government of the country, at the same 
time that the character of the people is raised to a higher 
level. It is to this cause that we must ascribe that bolder spirit of 
enterprize, and that ambitious benevolence, which distinguish our 
owncountry. In other countries, whatever is beyond the power of 
a private fortune must be done by the state, or it is not done at all; 
England, on the contrary, abounds with public institutions and 
public works of every kind, which, with very few Fr were 
created and are maintained by associations of individuals. We 
explore distant countries; we distribute to every quarter of the 
globe that book which contains the words of life ; we send ex- 
Pannorntt of its precepts to the most distant regions; we contri 
ute to remedy the miseries which the ravages of war have ik 
flicted on foreign. countries; we educate the of those de- 
pressed classes who are unable to procure the benefits of instruc. - 
tion for their children; we relieve the wants of poverty with so 
liberal a hand, that the distress of one extremity of our empire 
is often alleviated by the charity of the other ;—and all this, and 
much more, is effected, not. by men who have the management of 
the resources of the state, but by the union of private individuals. 
It is to the free form of our government that we owe the habits of 
thought and feeling which are displayed in a mode so beneficial 
to ourselves, and so honourable to soe nature. The spirit of 
our political constitution is here aided by the influence of the 
press, which presents kindred minds with the means of recog- 
nizing each other, of combining their efforts, and of infusing 
their sentiments into all around them; so that printing may fairl 
boast of having enabled the arm and the voice of charity to reac 
to quarters where her hand would not otherwise have been seen, 
nor her supplications heard. : 
These see aaa were suggested and are illustrated by Mr. 
Hoyland’s work. This gentleman’s attention was excited by the 
peculiarities in the habits of life and in the character of the 
Gipsies; and his benevolence raised in him the wish, that they 
might be brought from hovering upon ‘the borders of civilized 
life to dwell within its pale. A private man might wish, but 
could he without folly attempt, to work a change in the condition 
of a whole race? Mr. Hoyland thought he might; he saw that 
he could at least draw the attention of his countrymen to this 
tribe of wanderers; he could place the subject completely in 
their view; and when once that was done, many, he knew, would 
join him in the * labour of love.” He therefore applied himself to 
procure information concerning the situation and habits of thesé 
wanderers; and has communicated the result of his inquiries in 
the book which we shall now introduce to the notice of our 
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readers. The subject of it, to say nothing of its moral import- 
ance, is, when considered as a topic of mere historical research, 
far from being devoid of interest. 

The first appearance of this people in Europe was towards the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. In 1414, they arrived in the 
Hessian territories; and within four years spread themselves into 
every part: of Germany, penetrating even into Switzerland and 
the country of the Grisons. From the latter province they soon 
entered Italy, where, in 1422, we find them in Bologna, on their 
way to Rome: in 1427, they had reached Paris. ‘The southern 
countries of Spain and Portugal soon attracted them in multi- 
tudes ;—even the rigorous climate of the regions to the north of 
the Baltic did not deter their approach. England, probably 
from its insular situation, seems to have been one of the coun- 
tries which they were latest in visiting: we meet with no certain 
traces of them here, till nearly an hundred years after their 
first appearance in Europe. 

The name by which the new visitors were distinguished was 
derived, in some places, from the quarter whence they were sup- 

to come. Thus in France, they were Bohemians; in 
Sweden and Denmark, Tartars; in HasAanid, Portugal, and 
Spain, tians; the Arabs gave them an appellation expres- 
sive of their thieving disposition. ‘Tziganys is the name b 
which they are known in the Eastern parts of Europe, and, with 
slight variations in different regions, seems to be their appellation 
wherever they are found in Asia. 

At their first appearance among the nations of the West they 
appear to have been distributed into hordes under the command 
of chiefs. ‘They pretended to be pilgrims, and their pretence 
was for some time believed. Pasquier has copied from the 
journal of a Doctor of Divinity in Paris, an account of the 

orde which arrived there in 1427. They said, that they came 
from lower Raypt where they had been forced by the Saracens 
to renounce Christianity, which they had been before compelled 
to embrace; that the Emperor, the King of Poland, and the 
neighbouring princes, had obliged them to travel to Rome; and 
that, in the course of their wanderings, besides the loss of their 
King and Queen, their numbers had been reduced from 1200 
to 120. “ Nearly all of them,” says Pasquier, ‘ had their ears 
bored, and one or two silver rings in each, which they said were 
esteemed ornaments in their country. The men were black, 
their hair curled, the women remarkably tall, all their faces 
scarred, their hair black, their only clothes a large old sh 
garment tied over their shoulders with a sash, and under it a 
poor petticoat. Among them were women who, by looking 
into people’s hands, told their fortune, and, what was worse, 
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picked their pockets of their money.’ Their pretensions to 
divination seem to have been favourably received ; for the Bishop 
of Paris found it necessary to excommunicate all who consulted. 
them, or put any faith in rficte predictions. ) 
Whether it was that they were at first too inconsiderable to 
attract the attention of governments, or that they were looked 
upon as passing strangers, whose stay would be of such short 
duration that particular laws concerning them were superfluous, 
they journeyed for some years unmolested; but at length they 
began to be viewed with a suspicious eye. Governments, finding 
that they were never free from some of these wandering hordes, 
could no longer overlook them. The prophetic skill to which 
they laid claim, the pretended enchantments which they prac- 
tised, made them odious in every settled and civilized state; the 
robberies of which they were accused, constituted a stili stronger 
ground of aversion; and they were suspected, though probably, 
without much reason, of maintaining, in the course of their 
migratory life, a traitorous correspondence with the ‘Turks, . In- 
fluenced by one or more of these motives, there is scarcely a 
state in Europe which has not endeavoured, and endeavoured 
in vain, to rid itself of the Gipsies. In 1492, Ferdinand trie 
to expel them from Spain: his want of success is amply prov 
by the continued persecutions of Charles V and Philip II. In 
1500, an edict for their expulsion was promulgated by the Diet 
assembled at Augsburgh; similar edicts were passed in 15380, 
1544, 1548, 1551, and on several subsequent occasions: all were 
alike ineffectual. In the course of the sixteenth century, many 
efforts to expel them were made by various states of Italy; but 
at last it was found necessary to tolerate them; under a restric- 
tion that none of them should remain more than two nights 
in the same place. This sage prohibition may be taken. as 
a very fair specimen of the approved mode of curing political 
evils in those days. Francis | endeavoured to drive them out 
of France. In 1561, the states of Orleans ordered them to be 
chased away with fire and sword; a measure which, with all its 
violence, appears to have been as nugatory as the edicts of the 
German Diet, since a similar decree was issued in 1612. Ordi- 
nances to the same effect were published by the United Pro- 
vinces in 1582; and by Sweden in 1662, 1723, 1727. Nor did 
England afford them a more hospitable place of sojourning, 
than the Continent. In the ceauninaie and twenty-seven 
years of Henry VII, statutes were enacted against them; and in 
that reign they seem to have been frequently transported out of 
the kingdom at the public expense. Under Sloe and Elizabeth 
the laws against them were made more severe; and were after- 
wards acted upon with so much rigour, that, only a few years 
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before the Restoration, thirteen Gipsies were executed at one 
Suffolk assizes. In Scotland a very harsh law was passed against 
them in 1579, which was enforced by subsequent acts. but at 
that time laws were in Scotland little more than an empty name ; 
and the supreme authorities were, at first at least, so far from 
being alert in suppressing the Gipsies, that, in 1553, a writ was 
emery in favour of John Faw, Lord and Earl of Upper 
‘gypt, who, in the subsequent year, obtained likewise a pardon 
for murder; and in 1594, a writ of privy seal was issued to sup- 
rt him, or a successor of the same name, in the execution of 
justice upon certain persons of his company who had rebelled 
against him, deserted him, and disobeyed his commands. 
~The causes of the failure of all these attempts to expel the 
Gipsies may easily be discovered. ‘The execution of such laws 
nécessarily depended on the alertness of subordinate provincial 
functionaries, who could not be expected to display much activity 
where no motive to exertion existed. If the persecution became 
hot in one district, the objects of it easily migrated into another, 
where more mild or more slothful magistrates administered the 
laws. Even when they fell into the hands of official authorities, what 


_ was to be done with them ? Man was not barbarous enough for 


indiscriminate massacre ; he could only conduct them to the limits 
of his own district, satisfied if he freed it from the nuisance, with- 
out caring how he loaded his neighbours. Even if a whole king- 
dom had exerted itself in the work of expulsion, the result would 
have been nothing more than the accumulation of them in the 
adjacent countries, from which they would be ready again to dis- 
seminate themselves, when the short-lived zeal was passed. ‘To 
have exterminated the wanderers, nothing less would have been 
sufficient than a resolution of all the princes of Europe, at one 
and the same time to seize the Gipsies within their respective 
dominions, and either to put them to the sword, or to transport 
them to some < ae at a distance from the boundaries of our 
quarter of the globe. This plan, certainly inhuman, and perhaps 
impracticable, was never attempted: and the result is, that at 
this — day, Gipsies are found in every European kingdom, 
in almost every part of Asia, and even in Africa; and ev 
where with a similarity of features, customs, and language, whic 
evidently proves them to be of one common lineage. 

‘Two inquiries naturally occur concerning a race marked b 
habits and fortunes so singular: What was their origin? What 
is the cause of their unsettled and migratory course of life? The 

neral opinion with respect to their origin has always been, that 
they were Egyptians, driven forth to wander among strangers, 
when their native country was overrun by the Turks. This no- 
tion Is supported by the name which from the first distinguished 
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them in many parts of Europe,—by the account which the part 
who arrived at Paris in 1427 are said to have given of their a 
ventures,—and by the traditions still subsisting among the vagrant 
hordes of England, who always refer to Egypt as their primitive 
home. These circumstances, however, are not conclusive. ‘The 
narration which we have quoted from Pasquier contains several 
circumstances which ould not have been true. Whether the 
errors arose from the falsehood of the relations given by the 
Gipsies, or whether the Doctor of Divinity who is Painjoiesta au- 
thority put into their mouths what hehimself believed, or general 
report asserted of them, we cannot pretend to ascertain. ‘That 
narration, therefore, is no proof of their origin; though it is, no 
doubt, evidence of what that origin was in the fifteenth century 
supposed to be. ‘The tradition which still subsists among the 
Gipsies of England is equally unsatisfactory. It is not accom- 
sree with any details; they suppose that their ancestors came 
rom Egypt; and this supposition is sufficiently accounted for by 
the similar belief which prevailed at their first appearance. ‘The 
whole of the proof, therefore, that they originally proceeded from 
Egypt, is contained in the single fact,—that at first they were in 
some parts of Europe believed to be Kgyptians, and named ac- 
cordingly. This belief may perhaps be traced to the transactions 
of the crusades, which, by rendering Egypt familiar to the minds 
of the nations of the West, might incline them to refer to that 
country, or its vicinity, whatever was indisputably Eastern. The 
opinion might be encouraged by the name which the strangers 
bore. Throughout Asia, as we have already stated, they are 
styled Tziganys, with an occasional variation of a letter or two in 
different regions. ‘That the Asiatic appellation should have 
been transformed into the familiar name of Egyptians, will not 
appear incredible, when we consider that it became Siganos in 
Portugal, and Gitanos in Spain. The corruption is not greater 
than what Egyptian has suffered in passing into our English name 
Gipsy. But, without trusting to the treacherous aid of con- 
jectural etymology, the notion that Egypt is the native country 
of the Gipsy, from whatever circumstance it first arose, ap- 
pears to us to be attended with insuperable difficulties. ‘The rea- 
son assigned for their migration is the invasion of the ‘Turks: 
yet at the time when the Gipsies made their appearance, Egypt 
was under the dominion of the Mamelukes, who kept possession 
of it, till it was wrested out of their hands a century afterwards 
by Selim I. The Gipsies have, and always had, a language of 
their own, which is probably nothing else than a corruption of 
the dialect of their primitive abode: this language, however, 
bears no resemblance to the Coptic. Lastly, Gipsies are found 
in Egypt, where they lead the same wandering life as in Europe, 
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and are regarded by the natives in the light of strangers not less: 
than they are in England, ‘This single circumstance is of itself 
decisive against their Egyptian extraction. 

A more probable account of their origin is, that they are Hin- 
doos fo to abandon their native land by the conquest of 
Timur in the beginning of the fifteenth century, This opinion, 
though not very favourably received when it was first promul- 
oil seems now to be established by evidence as strong as the 
nature of the subject will permit. The cause of migration which 
it assigns is adequate: the time of the operation of that cause 

swith the time of the appearance of the Gipsies in Europe; 
and the features, the language, and customs of the Gipsies, all. 
lead the inquirer to place their original residence in Hindostan. 
Their resemblance in features to the Hindoos is obvious to oreny 
one: it is so striking, that the soldiers of the English army, whic 
expelled the French from Egypt, were universally surprised to 
find the exact Gipsy cast of countenance in the women who had 
accompanied General Baird’s troops from our Eastern posses- 
sions. ‘The similarity of language, though a less prominent, is 
a still more weighty proof. It was long imagined, that what was 
ealled the Gipsy tongue, was merely a jargon made up of slang 
hrases: this supposition was never Conhel on any solid reason ; 
it was fortuitously adopted by ignorance, too lazy to inquire, and 
too presumptuous to think inquiry necessary. The fact, however, 
is, that the Gipsy tongue, instead of being a collection of cant 
terms invented for the purpose of concealment and imposture, is 
a peculiar dialect which prevails, with slight variations, among all 
the tribes that are scattered over Europe and Asia. Grellmann 
seems to have been the first who suspected that it bore an affinit 
to the dialects of Hindostan; and upon a comparison of it wit 
the vocabularies of some of those dialects, he found in so many 
instances a complete identity, and in so many mere a close 
resemblance, of the terms employed by the Gipsies and the Hin- 
doos to denote the same things, that he concluded this supposed 
arbitrary jargon to be one of the languages spoken in the Eastern 
peninsula, not more corrupted than the lapse of time, the distance 
of place, and the untoward fortunes of the race who speak it, 
would lead us to expect. Marsden, and many other able oriental 
scholars, have proved the same point still more copiously and sa- 
tisfactorily. Even English gentlemen, whose residence in the 
East has given them only a smattering of the native tongues, find 
that they know many of the Gipsy terms, and that the Gipsy, 
on the other hand, understand many Hindoo words. To affinity 
of language, we must add similarity of customs. One of the 
most striking instances of this similarity, is the preference which 
both the Gipsies and the sninet cuitdnaldillndeas give to the 
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flesh of animals that have died of distempers. ‘They agree like- 
wise in the reason which they assign for their predilection,—that 
what God kills must be better than what dies by the hand of 
man. 

Those who make Hindostan the original abode of the Gip- 
sies have commonly supposed that they belonged to the cast of 
Suders. ‘The supposition is not perhaps- quite correct. We 
should rather conceive them to be the descendants of some of the 
numerous mixed classes which have been formed by the undue 
intercourse of men and women of different castes. 

Supposing their origin to be now ascertained, the next inquiry 
is, what cause has perpetuated their migratory habits? Why 
have they not, in the course ef years, been mixed up with the 
great mass of society? ‘The answer to this question is to be found, 
not in any supposed peculiarity in the original frame of their 
character, but in the circumstances to the operation of which 
they have been always subjected. When they first appeared in 
Europe, they formed small communities, strongly marked with 
peculiarities of feature, of language, and of customs. ‘They were 
every where viewed with aversion and suspicion, or with con- 
tempt; every society repelled them; there was no nation, there- 
fore, of which they could become a part. The persecution which 
they experienced compelled them to seek safety in a constant 
change of habitation. In Italy we have already seen that they 
were forbidden by law to remain longer than two nights in the 
same place. Even where they were not molested bY the public 
authorities, they were for the most part excluded from all the 
regular modes of industry; so that they were obliged to have 
recourse to those precarious means of subsistence, which are in- 
compatible with a fixed habitation The sons were necessarily 
brought up in the mode of life which their fathers pursued : thus 
the race has been preserved distinct in the various countries 
which it has visited; and the Gipsies continue to be aliens and 
wanderers in every part of Europe and Western Asia. 

Does any one think, that though the hordes were not at once 
absorbed into the general mass of population, they might have 
been expected to dwindle gradually into decay by the successive 
desertions of individuals? The line of distinction between the 
Gipsies, and the nations among whom they dwelt, was too 
strongly marked to allow such an event to take place. The 
Gipsy who deserted his horde was an outcast in nature; the 
society of the country where he found himself had no place for . 
his reception; he had no pursuits by which he might earn an 
honest subsistence; he had neither friend nor companion. While 
he adhered to his tribe, he was at least one of a community, 
though of a community whose lot was little enviable; he cou 
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gain nothing by deserting it, and would necessarily lose the 
pleasure of living with his fellows. In such circumstances, and 
under the influence of such motives, the race was not likely to 
moulder gradually away ; though it might sustain a few losses, 
where an opportunity was afforded to its members of entering 
into the beaten ome of industry. Such, for instance, might 
be the case in some parts of Spain, where they were in the habit 
of carrying on the trade of vintners; and in the northern parts 
of Syria, where, in Pococke’s time, they were engaged in the 
manufacture of a coarse species of carpet stuff. 

The care of governments might no doubt have contributed, in 
some degree, to remove the obstacles which excluded the Gip- 
sies from civilized life: but they were long persecuted by the 
states within whose dominions they resided; they were afterwards 
allowed to sink into total neglect; or if at any time attention 
was directed towards them, the measures pursued were ill calcu- 
lated to effect a permanent improvement in their condition or 
habits. ‘The policy which the House of Austria has followed 
with respect to them, is sufficient to show, that it is often better 
to be neglected by the sovereign power, than to be the object of 
its anxious care. In the Austrian dominions they were very nu- 
merous, especially in Hungary and Transylvania. In Hungary, 
the petty tribes had each its own chief; and four waywodes pre- 
sided over all. In Transylvania, the hordes elected inferior 
waywodes, who all acknowledged the jurisdiction of one superior 
chief. ‘They were far from being deficient in industry. Some 
were workers in iron; others were turners and carpenters; some 
were gold-washers; and paid an annual tax for the privilege of 
following their occupation. Where the mildness of the climate 
rendered shelter unnecessary for animals during the winter, they 
were breeders of horses as well as dealers in them. The Imperial 
Court resolved to improve their condition. Accordingly, in 1768, 
their appellation was changed; and they were forbidden to speak 
their own language, to elect judges, to live in tents, to wander 
about the country, or to deal in horses. They were to use the 
dress of Boors, to put themselves under some territorial chief, 
and to settle in villages and cities, where they were required to 
build decent houses, and follow reputable trades. The ‘anaeie 
Legislator forgot, or never knew, that the laws of nature, and 
the laws by which the industry of civilized life is regulated, will 
not bend to the.arbitrary pleasure, even of a monarch. Canute’s 
command to the sea to advance no further, was in reality not 
more extravagant, than an edict ordaining that a class of people 
who had been brought up from their birth in habits of a very 
peculiar nature, should, at a given moment, completely change 
their customs and their mode of life, though nothing had been 
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done to effect any previous alteration in their sentiments and pre- 


judices, their likings and aversions. And even if all the Gip- 
sies in Hungary had, in obedience to their Sovereign’s mandate, 
laid aside their long confirmed habits, and severally entered into 
reputable trades, what trades would have furnished immediate 
employment to a sudden and immense influx of population, ex- 
ceeding probably fifty thousand in number? It is not very sur- 
prising, that a despotic prince should expect the mere declaration 
of his will to be as efficacious in the work of improvement, as he 
knows it to be in the work of destruction: but it is strange that 
Mr. Hoyland should approve so rude and clumsy a policy. ‘The 
sequel by which this commencement was followed up, we shall 
give in Mr. Hoyland’s words. His language is derived from the 
Vienna Gazette, and of course describes the transactions in terms 
much less strong than we would be inclined to employ. 


** Nevertheless, though these regulations were calculated for the 
good of these people, and the state, the greater part were not in the 
smallest degree benefited by them. In the year 177%, these orders 
were not only repeated but made more rigid ; and as even this measure 
would not answer the end, it was then thought necessary to proceed 
to extremity with them. 

* Wherefore it was ordered, that no Gypsey should have permission 
to marry, who could not prove himself in condition to support a wife 


and children ; that from such Gypsies who had families, the children 


should be taken away by force, removed from their parents, relations, 
and intercourse with the Gypsey race. A beginning was made in some 
places ; and where they would not comply voluntarily, they were com- 
pelled to submit to the decree. ’ 

‘ At Fahlendorf, in Schiitt, and in the district of Presburgh, all the 
children of the new Boors, Gypsies, above five years old, were carried 
away in waggons, during the night of the 21st of December, 1773, by 
overseers appointed for that purpose ; in order that, at a distance from 
their parents, or relations, they might be more usefully educated, and 
become accustomed to work. ‘Those Boors who were willing to receive “ 
and bring up these children, were paid eighteen guilders yearly from 


Government. 


“ On the 24th of April, 1774, between five and six o'clock in the 
morning, the children of the Gypsies which had been growing up — 
from December of the foregoing year, were again removed from Fah- 
lendorf, in Schiitt, and Hideghid, for the purpose of being put under 
the same course of discipline as the others. Among the children 
taken away on this occasion, was a girl fourteen years old, who was 
forcibly carried off in her bridal state. She tore her hair for grief and 
rage, and was quite beside herself with agitation: but she recovered a 
composed state of mind; and, in 1776, in Fasching, obtained permis- 
sion to accomplish her marriage. 

* So far our a aig is quoted from the Gazettes, by which we 


_may see how prudently every thing was concerted. 
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« But it must be observed, although the publisher of this informa- 
tion endeavours to conceal it, how little these salutary regulations were 
put in force; there were scarcely two places in the kingdom where even 
an endeavour was made to give them proper effect. This supineness 
must have been unknown to the Emperor youre or he would certainly 
again have enforced these regulations to all chiefs and governors, at 
the same time that he gave orders for their being observed in Tran- 
sylvania. 

” The tenor of the decree just mentioned, which was published in 
the year 1782, was consonant with the intention of Theresa, with 
regard to the Hungarian Gypsies ; namely, that those also in Transyl- 
vania should become better men and more useful inhabitants. For 
the accomplishment of this end, it prohibits their wandering about, 
. and living under tents; requires that they become settled, and put 
Ay themselves under some territorial chief. In order to strike immediately 
at at the root of the evil, necessary and minute directions are given for 
raat | the improvement of their religious ideas and opinions ; and, by cor- 
ee recting their vicious habits, for rendering them good citizens.”— 
(Page 69—72.) 
ft ** Such,” it is afterwards added, ‘ were the regulations adopted 
VE by the Emperor Joseph II. for the purpose of civilizing, and ren- 

dering good and profitable subjects, upwards of eighty thousand 
ye of miserable wretches, ignorant of God and virtue.” It is pro- 
ee. voking to hear a sensible writer speak of such proceedings as 
ee a those of 1773 and 1774 with indulgence, and even with applause. 
a ‘ We are willing to forgive politicians when their plans sin against 
ie Fr reason, but not when they sin against reason and fecling too. 
a7 The affections should in such a case be a safeguard to the under- 
ay standing. An absurd scheme of policy is often ridiculous rather 
Ae than odious; even when the scheme is pernicious, we are some- 
times satisfied with merely laughing at the framer: but a delibe- 
rate endeavour to a supposed public good, by 
Nig (+ asunder the ties of private affection, should be regarded wi 
ae mingled abhorrence and contempt.* 


* The Marquis Caraccioli mentions the Emperor Joseph’s plans for the im- 
Ace Bobte of the Gipsies, in language which is worth quoting. ‘ On sait qu’ils 
les Bohemiens) viennent originairement de la Bohtmie; mais on ignore que 
cette troupe vagabonde erre dans differentes foréts du pays sans autre ressource que 
l’astuce et la rapine ; sans qu’on ait pu charger leur genre de vie, ni les empecher 
de se faire un jargon, qui n’a nul rapport avec leur langue naturelle. Ils infes- 


terent Europe dans les temps ou la sorcellerie et les divinations etoient en usage 5 


et ce n'est que depuis un demi sidcle, qu’ils ne quittent plus leur sol, et qu’ils se 


cachent a l’ombre des bois. L’Empereur, toujours attentif a conserver le bon 
ordre, porte ses vues sur cet objet; il fit enlever tous leurs enfans; le gouverne- 
ment se chargea de leur education, defendit sous les peines les plus rigoureuses 
aux péres et meres de loger sous des tentes, fit donner a chaque famille une maison 
et des champs a cultiver. Marc Aurdle n’eat pas mieux fait. I n’y a qu'un 
grand amour de Vhumanité capable d’une pareille bienfaisance.” La vie de 
Joseph II. par Caraccioli, p. 70. In this passage there is not one statement 


which is not false, nor one reflection which is not absurd. It is a imen 
of what the French are pleased to call history. good specim 
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In the British dominions the Gipsies have been for a long 
time so completely neglected, that it was no easy matter for Mr. 
Hoyland to gain any information concerning them. He limited 
his inquiries to England and Scotland. For information con- 
cerning their state in Scotland, he applied by circular letters to 
the sheriffs of the different counties. From the returns it 
pears that in a great part of Scotland no Gipsies are to 
found; and that in the counties which they occasionally visit, or 
in which they reside, the pure Gipsy race has been corrupted 
by the intermixture of other vagabonds. A very particular and 
interesting account is given in a letter from Mr. Smith, one of 
the magistrates of Kelso, to whom Walter Scott advised 
Mr. Hoyland to address himself, of a Gipsy colony amountin 
to 109 men, women, and children, who have been long settled 
at Kirk Yetholm, in Roxburghshire. Their residence is con- 
fined to one row of houses, which is known in the town by the 
name of Tinkler Row. ‘They have leases of their possessions for 
terms of nineteen times nineteen years, and pay a small sum 
annually in the nature of a quit rent. ‘There is no tradition in 
the ‘neighbourhood of the time when they first took up their 
residence there, nor of the place whence they came. ‘They ge- 
nerally remain at home during the winter, but in spring set out 
to traverse the country. ‘They employ themselves chiefly in 
mending ‘pots and other kitchen utensils, or in making besoms 
and horn-spoons. They likewise frequent the manufactories of 
earihen-ware, to purchase at a cheap rate the faulty articles, 
which they carry for sale over all the country. They are com- 
plete adepts in hunting, shooting, and fishing; in fishing they 
use the spear, as well as the net and rod. In their peregrina- 
tions they have generally — and asses for their children and 
baggage, with a horse and cart to transport their pottery. ‘They 
sleep in barns and out-houses: when they cannot find that ac- 
commodation, “ they take the canvass covering from the cart, 
and squat under it like a covey of partridges on the snow.” 
They seldom intermarry out of their own colony; and in the 
rare instances in which that happens, the Gipsy, whether male 
or female, by influence and example, always induces the stranger, 
husband or wife, to adopt the manners of the tribe. 


“« The progeny of such alliances have almost universally the tawny 
complexion, and fine black eyes of the Gypsey parent, whether father 
or mother. 

“‘ So strongly remarkable is the Gypsey cast of countenance, that 
even a description of them to a stranger, who has had no opportunity 
of formerly seeing them, will enable him to know them wherever he 
meets with them, Some individuals, but very rarely, separate from the 
colony altogether ; and when they do so early in life, and go to a 
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distance such as London, or even Edinburgh, their acquaintances in 

the country get favourable accounts of them. A few betake them- 
selves to regular and constant employments at home, but soon tire, 

and return to their old way of life. . 

' & When any of them, especially a leader, or man of influence dies, 

they have fall meetings, not only of the colony, but of the Gypsies 
from a distance, and those meetings, or Late Wakes, are by no means 
conducted with sobriety or decency. j 

* Education being obtained at a cheaper rate, the Gypsies in 
general, give their male children as good a one as is bestowed on 
those of the labouring people and farm servants in the neighbourhood; 
such as reading, writing, and the first principles of arithmetic. The 
all apply to the clergyman of the parish for baptism to their children, 
and a strong eapereipions notion universally prevails with them, that it 
is unlucky to have an unchristened child long in the house. Qnly a 
very few ever attend divine service, and those as seldom as the 
3 on, just to prevent being refused as sponsors at their children’s 
aptism. 

“Ort They are in general, active and lively, particularly when engaged 
in field sports ; or in such temporary pursuits as are agreeable to their 
habits and dispositions ; but are destitute of the perseverance necessary 
for a settled occupation, or even for finishing what a moderate degree 
of continued labour, would enable them to accomplish in a few 
weeks.”” (Page 103, 104.) 


Mr. Smith relates two anecdotes of them which are curious 
in themselves, and well told: 


“ T remember that about 45 years ago, being then apprentice to a 
writer,* who was in use to receive the rents as well as the small duties 
of Kirk Yetholm, he sent me there with a list of names, and a state- 
ment of what was due; recommending me to apply to the landlord of 
the public-house, in the village, for any information or assistance which 
I might need. 


“ After waiting a long time, and receiving payment from most of the 
feuers or rentallers, I observed to him that none of the persons of the 
names of Faa, Young, Blythe, Fleckie, &c. who stood at the bottom 
of the list for small sums, had come to meet me, according to the 
notice ) agp by the Baron Officer; and proposed sending to inform 
them that they were detaining me, and to request their immediate 
attendance. 

* The landlord, with a grave face, inquired whether my master had 
desired me to ask money from those men. I said, not particularly ; 
but they stood on the list. ‘So I see,’ said the landlord, ‘ but had 
your master been here himself, he did not dare to ask money from them, 
either as rent or feu duty.— He knows that it isas good as if it were in 
his pocket. They will pay when’ their own time comes, but do not like 


to pay at a set time with the rest of the Barony; and stili less to be 
craved, 


. 


* A writer in Scotland corresponds to a solicitor and attorney in England. 
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* I accordingly returned without their money, and reported 
found that the landlord was right master said with a 
smile, that it was unnecessary to send to them, after the previous 
notice from the Baron Officer; it was enough if I had received the 
money, if offered.—Their rent and feu duty was brought to the office 
in afew weeks. I need scarcely add, those persons all belonged to 
the tribe. 

« Another instance of their licentious, independent spirit, occurs to 
me. The family of Niddry always gave a decent, annual remunera- 
tion to a Baron Baillie, for the purpose of keeping good order within 
their Barony of Town Yetholm. The person whom I remember 
first in possession of that office, was an old man called Doctor Walker, 
from his being also the village surgeon; and from him I had the fol- 


lowing anecdote : 
een Yetholm and the border farms in Northumberland, 
theré™ere formerly, as in most border situations, some uncultivated 
lands called the Plea-lands or Debateable lands, the pasturage of which 
was generally eaten up by the Sormers and aia on both sides of 
the marches. 

‘“‘ Many years ago, Lord Tankerville and some other of the English 
borderers, made their request to Sir David Bennet, and the late Mr. 
Wauchope of Niddry, that they would accompany them at a riding of 
the Plea lands, who readily complied with their request. They were 
induced to this, asthey understood that the Gypsies had taken offence, 
on the supposition that they might be circumscribed in the pasture for 
their shelties and asses, which they had held a long time, partly by 
stealth and partly by violence. | 

‘‘ Both threats and entreaties were employed to keep them away ; 
and, at last, Sir David obtained a promise from some of the 
heads of the gang, that none of them should show their faces on the 
occasion. 

“ They, however, got upon the hills at a little distance, whence .. 
they could see every thing that passed. At first they were very quiet. 
But when they saw the English Court Book spread out on a cushion 
before the clerk, and apparently taken in a line of direction, sg 
with what they considered to be their privileged ground, it was wi 
— difficulty that the most moderate of them, could restrain the rest 

om running down, and taking vengeance, even in sight of their own 
Lord of the Manor. ; 

“They only abstained for a short time, and no sooner had Sir 
David and the other gentlemen taken leave of each other in the 
most polite and friendly manner, as border chiefs are wont to do, since 
border feuds ceased, and had departed to a sufficient distance, than the 
clan, armed with bludgeons, itch-forks, and such other hostile weapons 
as they could find, rushed down in a body; and before the chiefs on 
either side had reached their home, there was neither English tenant, 
horse, cow, nor sheep left upon the premises.” (Page 105—109.) 


There is something approaching the picturesque in the latter 
part of the following extract : 
VOL. XIII. NO. XXV. L 
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- When first I knew any thing about the colony, old Will Faa was 
king, or leader, and had held the sovereignty for many years. 

“ Meeting at Kelso with Mr. Walter Scott, whose discriminating 
habits and just observations I had occasion to know from his youth, 
and at the same time seeing one of my Yetholm friends in the horse 
market, I merely said to Mr. Scott, ‘ Try to get before that man with 
the long drab coat, look at him on your return, and tell me whether 

u ever saw him, and what you think of him.’ He was so good as to 
indulge me; and rejoining me said without hesitation, ‘I never saw the 
man that I know of; but he is one of the Gypsies of Yetholm, that 
you told me of several years ago.’ I need scarcely say that he was 
perfectly correct. 

‘The descendants of Faa, now take the name of Fall from the 
Messrs. Falls, of Dunbar, who, they pride themselves in saying, are 
of the same stock and lineage. When old Will Faa was upwards of 
eighty years of age, he called on me at Kelso, in his way to”Edin- 
burgh, telling that he was going to see the laird, the late Mr. Nisbett, 
of Dirleton, as he understood that he was very unwell, and himself 
being now old, and not so stout as he had been, he wished to see him 
once before he died. 

“ The old man set out by the nearest road, which was by no means 
his common practice. Next market-day, some of the farmers informed 
me, that they had been in Edinburgh, and seen Will Faa upon the 
bridge—(the south bridge was not then built) ; that he was tossing 
about his old brown hat, and huzzaing with great vociferation, that he 
had seen the laird before he died. Indeed Will himself had no time to 
lose; for having set his face homewards by the way of the sea coast, to 
vary his route, as is the general custom of the gang, he only got the 
length of Coldingham, when he was taken ill and died. 

** His death being notified to his friends at Yetholm, they and their 
acquaintance at Berwick, Spittall, Horncliff, &c. met to pay the last 
honours to their old leader. His obsequies were continued three suc- 
cessive days and nights, and afterwards repeated at Yetholm, whither | 
he was brought for interment. I cannot say that the funeral rites were 
celebrated with decency and sobriety, for that was by no means the 
case, This happened in the year 178% or 1784, and the late Mr. Nes- 
bitt did not long survive.” (Page 109—111.) 

To procure information concerning the state of the Gipsies 
in England, Mr. Hoyland distributed in different parts of the 
kingdom a circular letter, to which. twenty-five queries were sub- 
joined: but the answers have not been sufficiently precise to add 
much to the knowledge which he had received from other 


quarters. His attempt to ascertain their numbers has been al- 
together unsuccessful. The result of what he has learned on this 
head is merely, that there are about sixty families in Hertford- 
shire; that in some counties there are not so many; and that in 
Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, Cambridge- 
shire, they are probably more numerous. Enough, however; 
appears to expose the extravagance of the assertion (an asser- 
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tion reported to have been made, and not to have been con- 
tradicted, in the House of Commons), that there are 60,000 
Gipsies in Great Britain. Supposing every county to contain 
as many as Hertfordshire, the number in England would be 
2,400 families, or 12,000 individuals: but this estimate must 
exceed the truth considerably, since there are many counties 
in which scarcely any are to be found. In Elizabeth’s reign 
there are said to have been 10,000 of them in the country. 
They receive few or no recruits; and from the hardships which 
they undergo, they can scarcely be supposed to do more than 
keep up their numbers. ‘There is, therefore, every probabilit 

that at present they fall short of that amount rather than enced 
it. Mr. Hoyland is certainly guilty of great exaggeration when 
he estimates them at 18,000. 

About three-fourths of them live out of doors in winter as 
well as in summer: not however, it would La, from choice, 
but from necessity. ‘They who can find shelter in towns, and 
_ subsistence while they remain there, very gladly avail themselves 

of the advantage. ‘Those who ramble in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis generally live in London from Michaelmas to 
April; where they gain a livelihood as knife-grinders, chair- 
bottomers, wire-workers, tinkers, bellows-menders, rat-catchers, 
or by selling fruit, fish, and earthen-ware. Notwithstanding 
this variety of occupations, they complain of the difficulty of 
finding employment. They seldom ask alms: the committee on 
mendicity seared of only one Gipsy girl who had been found 
begging in the streets. They would willingly relinquish their 
wandering mode of life, and allow their children to be brought 
up to regular trades; but they are beset by so many difficulties, 
that few have an opportunity of following their wishes. Mr. 
Hoyland mentions a curious instance of one Riley Smith, who 
was for some time chief of the Gipsies in Northamptonshire. 
He officiated as a vagrant musician, was fortunate enough to 
marry the cook of a family of distinction, and then rented a 
farm near Bedford. His agricultural speculations failed, and 
Smith returned to his original situation. 

They profess to be of the national religion; but their notion 
of religion is confined to repeating the Lord’s prayer, and even 
this attainment is the honourable distinction of a few. They 
seldom attend any place of public worship, nor do they seek to 
impress religious sentiments on the minds of their children. 
They are very willing that their infants should be christened, if 
it can be done without trouble or expense; and in cages where 
money was plentiful, the marriage ceremony has been performed 
with due solemnity: but for the most part marriage is merely a 
mutual pledging of faith, and names are given to their children 
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without calling in the aid of a spiritual instrument. Indifference 
to all systems of faith and to all ritual observances is indeed one 
of the most striking features of the Gipsy character throughout 
the world. They have every where attained to Voltaire’s standard 
of perfection—they belong to no religion, but are ready to profess 
any. In Italy they call themselves ae Catholics: in the Pro- 
testant states of Germany they are Lutherans: in Russia, Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia, they are votaries of the Greek church: 
in the dominions of the Grand Seignior, they believe in Mahomet 
and the Koran. But the ‘Turks seem to entertain some doubts 
concerning the soundness of their faith ; for in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople they make them pay the poll tax, which 
is imposed upon unbelievers. 

The ignorance of the Gipsies in England is most deplggabie. 
Not one in a thousand can read. ‘They are sensible, however, 
of the advantages of education ; they regret the want of it them- 
selves; they regret still more their inability to procure it for 
their offspring. ‘They are not only willing that their children 
should Pi schools; they have even in some instances pur- 
chased permission to send them thither by paying the regular 
rate of wages. Mr. Hoyland visited two encampments; one at 
Higham Ferrers, in Northamptonshire; the other at Chigwell, 
in Essex. In both he found a sentiment of regret prevailing, 
that the young were without means of instruction. He likewise 
mentions several instances, which have occurred in London and 
its vicinity, of the eagerness of Gipsy parents to send their 
children to places of education. “The great bar,” says Mr. Wal- 
ter Scott, ‘to the benevolent intention of improving their situa- 
tion, will be the impossibility to convince them that there either 
is or can be a mode of lite preferable, or even equal to their 
own.” Whether this be or be not true of the Scottish Gipsy, it 
certainly does not apply to the tribes that reside in England. 
They are willing, they are eager to change their mode of life ; 
means and opportunity are all that is wanting. 

In such a state of opinion and feeling among them, they 
cannot long remain in England a kind of appendage to society 
rather than a part of it. There is no need of a powerful arm to 
draw them within the limits of civilized life; they are willing to 
enter, whenever the door is opened. Legislative interference 
might do mischief, but could do no good. It is by individuals 
that the work must be effected. The only thing necessary is, 
that those who are entrusted with plentiful means of exercisin 
benevolence, and who find themselves in the neighbourhood o 
Gipsy tfibes, should aid these wanderers in their attempts to 
change their migratory life for habits of regular industry. A very 
trifling assistance will often make the change easy, where it 
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would otherwise be impossible. Mr. Hoyland cannot fail to do 
considerable service to the cause which he has espoused. He has 
directed the attention of the public to the situation of these 
people : when their situation is once generally known, they will 
soon find friends and benefactors. 

Mr. Hoyland’s book contains much interesting matter, and 
manifests a very amiable spirit of philanthropy: considered as 
a literary production, the less we say of it the better. Some of 
his notions are quite original. Because a statute of Sone VIIl. 
imposes a penalty upon those who import Gipsies, Mr. Hoyland 

avely concludes, that there was at that time a great demand for 
Ginsies in England, and appeals for an illustration to the pre- 
sent demand for Indian and Chinese jugglers. His zeal to ob- 
tain correct information concerning the actual numbers of the 
Gipsies, has suggested to him the scheme of ordering the con- 
stables of every township to take an account on the same day 
throughout England of the Gipsy population within their re- 
spective districts. ‘ For this purpose,” continues he, * a patrole 
might be necessary on one and the same day, in each township, 
particularly in lanes and situations shaded in simmer. If notice 
of the requisition were to be communicated to constables a few 
days before, with directions not to disclose the object further 
than the necessary provision for it required, it is probable that 
a sufficiently correct estimate might be formed of the aggregate 
number in the nation.” Will it not be an odd way of beginning 
the improvement of the condition of the Gipsies, to proclaim on 
an appointed day a kind of general Gipsy hunt all over the 
kingdom? There are some parts of the scheme which will need 
to be digested with more care. ‘The constables must begin their 
census at precisely the same hour, lest a horde, by brea oe 
in one township and dining in another, should be reckon 
twice. It will therefore be requisite that all the church clocks 
and the watches of all the constables in England be brought to 
an exact agreement. When this preliminary step is accom- 
plished, the notable task of enumeration may be begun with 
almost a certainty of success. 

The Gipsies have always been accused of a propensity to 
pilfer. r. Hoyland is ive somewhat embarrassed by his 
wishes to exhibit their character in a fair light; he cannot deny 
the charge, and he can scarcely assert that pilfering is no crime. 
He extricates himself from the difficulty, like an able advocate, 
by informing us, that in this part of their conduct the Gipsies 
are “ an exact counterpart of the Spartans, who held the suc- 
cessful perpetration of theft to be honourable.” Thus the petty 
larcenies of his clients become invisible, when enveloped in the 


glory reflected from the fellow-citizens of Lycurgus and Leo- 
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nidas. Mr. Hoyland, however, like many others, has pene 
misapprehended that part of the institutions of Sparta to whic 
he alludes. In Sparta, according to the pure spirit of its 
polity, there was no private property; one man therefore could 
not steal from another; theft could be committed only against 
the state. The young men had a daily allowance from the public 
stores; but as an incitement to the exercise of ingenuity, that 
kind of ingenuity in particular which is exercised in the strata- 

s of war, the law declared that they might endeavour to 
increase their allotted portion by secretly taking more. If they 
eluded the vigilance which was opposed to them, they were re- — 
warded by their success ; if they were baffled, they were punished 
for want of dexterity, not for being detected in the act of steal- 
ing. ‘To give the name of theft to any mode of acquiring pro- 
perty which is encouraged by the laws, is a contradiction in 
terms. 

Mr. Hoyland asserts, when he is tracing the progress of the 
Gipsies, that, before the discovery of the passage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, all the productions of the East 
which were distributed in Europe, came to Egyptian ports. The 
fact is, that there were two great channels of communication 
between Europe and the East, besides the route of Egypt. The 
one was by the Euxine, the Phasis, the Araxes, the Caspian Sea, 
and Persia: in the other the traveller proceeded from the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean across either Syria or Arabia, to 
the Tigris; descending the Tigris, he arrived at the Persian 
Gulf, the navigation of which brought him into the Indian seas, 
These and similar mistakes would be more easily forgiven, if Mr. 
Hoyland had been at due pains to avoid repetition, to distribute 
his matter into a better arrangement, and to clothe it in more 
tasteful language. 


Arr. VIII.—Spanish America; or, a Descriptive, Historical, and 
Geographical Account of the Dominions of Spain in the Western 
Hemisphere, Continental and Insular. By R. H. Bonnycastle, 
Captain in the Corps of the Royal Regiment of Engineers. 
2 vols. 8vo. Longman andCo. London, 1818. 


IN the work before us, Capt. Bonnycastle has endeavoured to 
supply a desideratum in English literature which had arisen from 
the increased interest which has been lately excited. on the sub- 
t of the extensive countries to which it relates, The riches of 
exico and Peru have attracted at all times a considerable por- 
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tion of the attention of Europe, and have excited the cupidity 
and envy of other countries; but the continuance of hostilities in 
those distant regions, since the cessation of war in Europe, has 
produced a very general curiosity, which can be but imperfectly 
gratified by any former publication of the English press. 

The able publication of Mr. Burke has become obsolete, not 
from any deficiencies in the writer, but from the rapid changes 
which the last forty years have produced in the transatlantic coun- 
tries. ‘The book of Raynal, rather a romance than a history, 
has been neglected, since the tinsel which first drew attention to 
it has ceased to be imposing; and our geographical grammars, 
and encyclopedias have, b their imperfect or erroneous accounts, 
contributed to involve the subject in an obscurity, which has 
ANE its importance to Europe, rather than conveyed clear 
and accurate information. 

It is a curious circumstance that Guatimala, a dominion of 
Spain in North America, the fourth in popylasiae of all its 
governments, a country containing twelve hundred thousand 
inhabitants, is represented by such a writer as Pinkerton as being 
a province of New Granada, whereas it is, in fact, as independent 
both of Mexico and New Granada as either of those viceroyalties 
are of each other. 

The viceroyalty of New Granada, a country containing a 
population of two million of souls, and extending over sixty-four 
thousand five hundred square leagues, was, before the journeys 
of Baron Humboldt, almost as much unknown to the mere 
English reader as the interior of Africa, or the extensive regions 
of Tartary. Mexico, Peru, and Chili, had been somewhat 
familiarized to us by the eloquence of Robertson, who has nar- 
rated the most striking events of their first occupation. But no 
English or French writer had traced the progress of those 
countries from the rude state in which the historian of Scotland 
has closed his narrative, to the higher state of population, wealth, 
knowledge, and civilization, to which they have since attained. 

Although we possessed some ease of Mexico, Peru, 
Chili, Buenos Ayres, and Caraccas, it was confined to a few of 
their sea ports, or the largest of their cities; but of the districts 
which contain the great mass of the population, in which the 
commodities are produced which furnish their great internal, 
and their trifling external commerce, we had obtained little or no 
knowledge. Even the situations of some of the largest cities 
were unknown to our most diligent geographers, and their names 
had scarcely been heard by the far greater number of well-read 
Tatshmen, We have been anxious in our search after the un- 
civilized country of Houssa and the rude city of Tombuctoo 
(an anxiety we are far from censuring); but we have been carer 
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less about the interior of Mexico, New Granada, and Peru, and 
have directed no inquiries towards ascertaining the circumstances 
of Guanaxuato, with its 70,000 inhabitants, or of Santa Fe de 
Bogota, of La Paz, of Cuenca, or of Guamanga, the popula- 
tion of each of which far outnumbers whatever the stories 
of transient informers have related of the interior cities of 
Africa. 

The interior of Africa presents certainly numerous subjects of 
inquiry, and a field of investigation well worthy of all the ardour 
that has been manifested by our scientific men; but the interior 
of America presents a field, if not totally, yet imperfectly ex- 
plored; a field where the mineralogist, the geologist, and the 
chemist, may collect new and important facts, and where the 
botanist, following the steps of Mutis, Humboldt, and Bompland, 
may enrich science by the addition of families of vegetables 
hitherto undescribed and unknown. 

Among the African tribes an uniform gloom overspreads the 
moral scene ; but, in Spanish America, the mixture, and conse- 
quent variation of character, are considerable, and afford specimens 
of humanity in all its varieties. The Indian of the plains of 
Santa Fe differs as much from the Indian of the delta of the 
Orinoco, or the Magdalena, as the native of Norway does from 
that of Italy, or as the wandering Tartar does from the quiescent 
Hindoo of the most pacific cast in Bengal. With the aboriginal 
race are compounded various mixtures, partly from the descend- 
ants of the conquerors, and partly from the imported natives 
of Africa, which are severally distinguished by rank, by habits, 
and by dispositions, as much as they are by the different tints 
which mark and define the distinctions of origin. 

The policy by which such extensive countries were first sub- 
jected, and have been since governed by Spain, is susceptible of 
much illustration, by inquiries into the character of the different 
colours and classes which compose the population; and many 
interesting lessons on the art of government may be acquired by 
a close inspection, and an attentive examination, of the elements 
and mechanism of those singular communities. 

If the government of British India by a country so inferior in 
extent and numbers, at an immense distance, by means of a few 
thinly scattered Europeans, has been considered as surprising; 
the government of Spanish America by the cabinet of Madrid is 
a no less curious exhibition of policy. India may be regarded 
simply as a conquered country, in which the conquerors have 
secured their power by their mildness and beneficence, by the 
sensible improvement in the condition of the natives, and by the 
“ay opr attention which has been paid to their institutions, 

civil and religious, 
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The dominions of Spain are not simply conquests, for, in 
whatever light the occupation of Mexico and i may have 
been originally considered, their situation now is in some mea- 
sure colonial, but yet materially differing from the colonial 
establishments of the ancient world, and no less so from the 
colonies planted by their contemporary European neighbours. 
Canada was from the first establishment purely French, with so 
small a mixture of the indigenous people, as to merit scarcely any 
notice in a political view. What are now the United States 
were English, and still more pure from the aboriginal mixture; 
and the colonies of Holland, both in India, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in Guyana, were scarcely tinged with any 
mixture of the native blood. 

By the very nature of French, English, and Dutch coloniza- 
tion, they were freed from the necessity of accommodating their 
habits and systems to the few natives who were mingled with 
them; they had only to copy the institutions they left behind 
them, or to adopt and engraft upon them such new ones as the 
difference of situation, of soil, and of climate, might render 
desirable. 

Spain, on the contrary, had a numerous native population 
to be governed by an imposing force, or by means of their 
native governors and institutions. Force is apt to produce 
re-action, and is therefore always more or less perilous; it is 
besides a method as expensive as it is unjust; and the maxims of 
religious proselytism which Spain has imbibed did not allow 
of the inhabitants being governed by their own laws and 
institutions. As the difficulty of combining the measures of 
conciliation towards the native institutions, and the rage for 
proselytism was great in proportion to the respect which the 
natives had for their superstitions, and the chivalrous attachment ° 
which the adventurers had for their religion, that system of 
res which could reconcile such contradictory feelings must 
have had sufficient of novelty, if not of merit, to deserve a close 
investigation. 

In the progress of these establishments, a new race. arose, 
natives of the country, but descended from the European 
settlers who had governed it when first subjected to Spain. 
This created a new interest, a new party, and new feelin By 
their birth, and the purity of their blood, they considered them- 
selves equal to the natives of Europe; but by their distance from 
the seat of government, and consequent want of influence, they 
were almost wholly excluded from the dignities and the emolu- 
ments of the numerous official situations. By their wealth from 
internal sources they were superior to the Europeans that arrived 
to govern them, and they outnumbered those Europeans ina 
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ually increasing ratio till they became as fifteen to one. 
‘hey were proud of the dignity of their descent, as derived from, 
the first heroes who reached America from the ancient world ; 
and their estates and titles, the latter of which were conierred 
with no sparing hand, gave them pretensions which were not 
easily reconcilable to that state of inferiority to the natives of 
Europe in which, by the policy of the metropolis, they were 
placed. The management of this important class, this large 
portion of the society, the reconciling them to their exclusion 
from authority, and the securing their attachment to the metro- 
polis in Europe, imply a dexterity in the art of governing for 
which we have never given the court of Spain sufficient credit, 
and prove that in the council of the Indies, which was the organ 
through which the government was administered, there must 
have a succession of intelligent functionaries. 

The colonies planted by England in North America, before they 
had been established half the period during which the communities 
of Spain had existed, before they had reached one-sixth of their 
population, became impatient of the more mild government of 
the parent state. The establishments of Spain, with some subjects 
of complaint, suffering under privations in consequence of the 
wars in which the mother country was engaged, neither murmured 
attheir lot, nor questioned the authority of the country from 
which they sprung. They continued to regard it with filial 
affection, to share in its calamities, to adhere to its interests, and 
to administer to its wants, till the revolutionary contagion, the 
tendency of which has been always to break up and destroy, . 
without laying any foundation for better things, has involved the 
Peninsula and its colonies in a contest disastrous to both while it 
lasts, and offering no hope of ultimate compensation to suffering 
humanity. 

If the policy which has ruled Spanish America be unfit for 
our imitation, and, in the widely different circumstances in which 
we are placed, we are far from meaning to propose it for that 
purpose; it is still worth our examination; it is worthy to be 
contemplated by all who take an interest in the happiness of the 
human race; and, doubtless, more instructive lessons of policy 
may be derived from the study of their character and capacities, 
than can be drawn from the most intimate knowledge of the 
monotonous tribes of Africa or Asia. 

It is a fact of some importance, and we notice it here to show 
that inquiry and investigation into the nature and properties of 
this people may be highly beneficial, that the Indians, of, 
America within the Spanish dominions, as soon as they have 
acquired the Spanish language, which is the case with many, but 
especially when they have imbibed the catholic religion, which is, 
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the case with still more, become more attached to Spain, its in- 
stitutions, its government, and its officers, than the white men 
born in the country denominated Creoles. ‘This attachment was 
exhibited even at Manilla, when captured by our troops towards 
the conclusion of the seven years’ war. ‘Lhe white inhabitants 
were prisoners; and the Indians, without leaders, without disci- 
pline, and with no other resources than such as their hatred te 
the dominion of foreigners supplied, rose in mass, besieged our 
forces in the capital, and carried on a war like that which the 
Peninsula has recently exhibited, till the fortress was restored to. 
Spain, when they immediately became calm and obedient. In 
resistance to threatened invasion the Indians have uniformly. 
shown themselves faithful to Spain; and in the recent insurrec- 
tions in which they have been involved, to induce them to co- 
operate, it was necessary to persuade them that they were con- 
tending for Spain against the heretical authority of Trance. 

The insurgents in the colonies of Spain, and their advocates in 
Europe, have by assiduous misrepresentations given a degree of 
importance to the revolters very far beyond what their numbers, 
their cause, or their conduct have merited, and have induced 
the unreflecting many to believe that the insurgents were con- 
tending for the interests of justice, humanity, and liberty. 

Before we enter into the discussion of the claims of the 
parties, it will be necessary to take a view of the apres 
numbers and weight of the different kinds of population, which 
are spread over the face of the extensive American dominions of 
Spain. In this view we must exclude the islands of Cuba, St. 
Domingo, and Puerto Rico, because the same classes do not exist 
in them as in the large continental divisions. ‘They approach 
nearly to the condition of the English, French, and Dutch 
settlements, with white proprietors and negro slaves, and differ 
only in the condition of those slaves whose lot is rendered less 
burthensome, and who enjoy more rights from the mild laws 
issued by the council of the Indies, than the slaves who live under 
the other European monarchies, or under the republican govern- 
ments of the United States of America. 

On the continent we may estimate that the inhabitants amount 
to nearly fourteen millions. Of these, though the fewest in 
number, yet perhaps the most important and most beneficial are 
the European Spaniards, exercising most of the higher offices 
in the civil, judicial, ecclesiastical, and military departments. 
Through them the humane laws emanating from Europe are 
dispensed ; to them the protection of the Indians and negroes is 
entrusted; and they are uniformly looked up to by both those 
casts as their delenilens against the oppression which the Creoles 
would be too much disposed to exercise over them. ‘The whole 
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number of Europeans is not supposed to exceed two hundred 
and fifty thousand; but as they are in general better educated, 

more enlarged views, as well as more power and in- 
fluence, their importance to the communities must not be esti- 
mated by their numbers alone. 

Next in rank to the European settlers come the descendants of 
the first conquerors, and of other emigrants from Europe, who, 
from small numbers, have, in the course of three hundred years, 
increased to about three millions. ‘The proprietors of the most 
extensive estates are to be found in this class; and they have 
consequently that weight with the inferior casts which the pos- 
session of property in every country necessarily confers. Bein 
educated at a distance from the more civilized world, they have 
generally but indistinct conceptions of the rights to which 
other men are entitled, and would prove but severe masters to 
the Indians and negroes, if the laws framed in Europe did not 
administer correctives to the dispositions which have been found 
too prevalent among all the European colonists. As the Creoles 
derive their rank from the purity of their blood, and their free- 
dom from the contamination of the inferior casts, they are ac- 
customed to dwell much on the achievements of the first settlers, 
from whom they all draw, or affect to draw, their origin; and 
though inferior in rank and power to the European Spaniards, 
they affect to consider them as inferiors, being derived from 
ancestors of a less illustrious race. ‘They entertain, at the same 
time, an immoderate jealousy of the inferior casts; and as they see 
in the Europeans the advocates and defenders of those casts, their 
animosity towards them is marked by no small degree of acri- 
mony. ‘The Creoles thus placed between other classes imbibe, in 
a great degree, a kind of corporation spirit, which, whilst it 
arises from dislike to those above and below them, disposes them 
to combine to obtain, if possible, a preponderance which would 
prove highly injurious to the other, and more numerous members 
of the community. 

Hence has arisen the present state of affairs in Spanish 
America, and the confusion and misery which have prevailed. 
We speak from full and accurate information when we assert, 
that all the insurrections against the parent state have arisen 
wholly from the Creoles. e do not say that all the Creoles 
are insurgents, but that all the insurgents are Creoles. We 
know that some even of the Europeans and many of the inferior 
casts have been, from an early period, involved in the insurrec- 
tions; but where this has happened it will appear, on inquiry, 
that such Europeans were in situations separated from all inter- 
course with other Europeans, and where their numbers were so 


small that they were compelled, from apprehensions for their 
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nal safety, to concur with the Creoles. When the inferior 
casts have joined the Creoles, it has arisen from misrepresentations 
of the nature of the contest, which the first authors of the insur- 
rection loudly proclaimed to be a war in favour of Spain, Fer- 
dinand, and the Catholic faith, against I'rance, Buonaparte, and 
atheism. 

We do not mean to assert that the whole of the Creoles, even 
when the insurrections were most extensive, were eager to en 
in, or willing instruments in promoting them; many of them 
were possessed of extensive property, and such men are seldom the 
advocates of violent changes; but it was in this class that the 
excitations of the demagogues could operate with most effect, it 
was the only class on whom views of ambition could produce any 
impression, and it was the class whose wealth was indispensable 
to the success of the revolt. 

Although we have thus stated the Creoles as the class which 
possesses the most considerable portion of the land, and though 
the greatest number of the mines and the best plantations belon 
to them, yet they are by no means all individually rich, ‘Their 
pride commonly forbids them to labour, or to {follow any of the 
common professions; their indolence is proverbial; and their 
luxury, as‘far as their means extend, excessive: hence there 
is, in that class, as much poverty and misery, united with 
pride, as can exist in any community whatever. The greater 
number are poor, proud, profligate, and indolent; and hence 
they have become ready implements in the hands of the leaders 
of the demagogues in the work of desolation. The spirit of 
gambling, too prevalent among all classes, is peculiarly so among 
the Creoles, and inspires them with a taste for mining, the most 
greeny ruinous of all speculations. Having in that course 

issipated their property, they resort to the billiard table and the 
Faro bank, and are thus prepared to be the fittest instruments 
for a revolution. 

We have deemed it necessary, before we review the other 
classes of the Spanish American communities, to state that the 
opposition to the mother country originated with, and has been 
genecally confined to the Creoles, who are not more than one 
ourth of the inhabitants; because we believe that the views of in- 
dependence which are prevalent ang that class, are generally 
understood to be equally entertained by the whole mass of the 
population; and especially, we wish to show those who affect to 
attach a magical force to the term “ the people,” that, in their 
sense of the term, the people of America have been sufferers, and 
not partizans, 

The class next to the Creoles is that of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, who are estimated to comprise nearly one half of the 
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whole population. The greater part of these live in their own 
towns, and are governed by their own hereditary chiefs, under a 
system of usages which prevailed before the country was known 
to Europeans, but upon which have been grafted the Catholic 
religion, and such laws as have appeared to the court of Spain 
best adapted to their situation. Their native chiefs exercise over 
them a very rigid authority, from which they sometimes appeal 
to the Alcalde appointed from Spain, whose office it is to afford 
them protection, both against their native rulers and _ their 
Crevle neighbours. These Indian tribes, when established in 
their own peculiar districts, are considered as in a state of pupil- 
age, under the guardianship of their chiefs and their Alcaldes. 
They can form no contracts, except for small sums, without their 
knowledge and sanction; and the white inhabitants are pro- 
hibited trom settling among them, or intermarrying with them. 
Their Caciques pay to the government a capitation tax of two 
dollars annually for each individual, which they collect from their 
tribe: and this was considered as an indulgence rather than a 
hardship ; as, in consequence of it, they are freed from all other 
imposts, even from the Alcavala, a duty of ten per cent. on the 
amount of all sales, which is uniformly levied on every other 
portion of the subjects of Spain. ‘Though whilst in their 
native towns and under the guardianship of their Caciques, the 
Indians are considered as minors, or even as isabiectlen they 
may leave their residences, become hired labourers on the plan- 
tations or in the mines, or settle in towns where there is no Ca- 
cique ; in these cases they may, and often do, carry on various 
handicraft and other trades, and accumulate considerable pro- 
perty. Humboldt states that some Indian families established at 
Cholula in Mexico, where there is no Cacique, have acquired 
wealth, and possess capitals from 150,000 to 200,000 dollars. 

The negroes imported from Africa bear a very small proportion 
to the mass of the population. As we exclude the islands from the 
view we are now taking, if we also exclude from it the province 
of Caraccas, and some other districts on the unhealthy coast of 
the Carribean Sea, they are scarcely worth noticing as a distinct 
race; and only deserve to be mentioned as the fountain from 
which has sprung some of the divisions and subdivisions of the 
other classes—the mixed races. 

‘The Mestizos, between the Europeans and the Indians; the 
Mulattos, between the Europeans and the Africans; and the 
Zambos, between the Africans and the Indians, each form 
distinct classes of society. ‘They are the rudiments of various 
other classes, which, in complicated degrees, form ranks, each 
jealous of its birth, dreading to be confounded with the grade 
next below it; and all assuming a superiority, in proportion to 
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their approach in affinity to the white race. The te 
number of all these mixed races is usually estimated at one-third 
more than the European and Creole whites united, or at about 
4,000,000. ‘They are the labourers in the various manufactories 
and plantations, the artisans in the cities and towns, the seamen, 
the domestic servants, the retail traders, and, in short, compose 
what in Kurope we should consider the mass of the people. But 
under the equal laws which Spain has dispensed to her establish- 
ments, many from these casts have risen to wealth, independence, 
and high distinction. ‘The church is open to all except those of 
African mixture, and several have been raised to the episcopal 
chair, ‘The professions of law and medicine, and the mili 
department, have been accessible to all; and some of these mixed 
casts have attained considerable distinctions in each profession; 
but their natural progress has been in commerce and agriculture, 
in which, notwithstanding the excessive jealousy and esprit de 
corps of the Creoles, they have acquired and transmitted consi- 
derable wealth. 

It is with a desire to ascertain the justice of the claims, both 
of Spain and of the insurgents, that we now enter on the merits 
of this protracted contest. 

In considering the justice of the claims which Spain has to 
obedience and loyalty from her American dominions, it will be 
scarcely necessary to state that none of the other powers of 
Europe, much less the United States of America, can have an 
title to dispute the authority of Spain. ‘The undisturbed and 
unquestioned possession for more than 300 years forms a prescrip- 
tive right against which justice can urge no claims in favour of 
any other nation; whatever disputes can exist must be between 
Spain and the inhabitants; and no other people can fairly become 
parties in the discussion. At the time Spain first acquired the 
sovereignty of America, the principles which she adopted were 
common to all Europe,were acquiesced in by its governments, and 
were acted upon by them all, without any exception, as far as 
their discoveries, conquests, or colonies extended. As the other 
ea of the world, whether European or American, can 

ave no claim to dominion within the Spanish colonies, so they 
can have no right to interfere by assisting the colonies against the 
parent state. If any power, under the pretext of assisting the 
weak against the strong, were to interfere, it must be in defiance 
of solemn guarantees, in contempt of the faith of treaties, and by 
assuming a power of judging of which they are — incompe- 
tent. Whatever the demands of Spain or of the colonists may 
be, whatever complaints the latter may have to prefer, or what- 
ever the former may be able to urge in defence of her conduct, 
the other states neither can weigh the arguments with sufficient 
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accuracy, nor even ascertain the facts with requisite veracity, so 
as to form a decision that shall be free from suspicion. The ima- 
ined benefit to themselves would cast a stigma on any power 
that should assume the office of a judge between the parties; and 
if its own interest did not create an unjust bias, it would be suffi- 
cient to render its interference obnoxious to suspicion, and to 
destroy the confidence which impartiality alone can inspire. 

If the other civilized governments of the world have no claims 
to set up against the age tet which Spain has long exercised, 
and still continues to demand, let us examine what portion of 
the inhabitants of America can urge any solid objections to her 
government. 

The Creoles who are now in rebellion, are either the descend- 
ants of the first conquerors of the country, or of such settlers as 
have since emigrated from Spain. Whatever claims they have, 
they must have derived from their ancestors; and no lapse of 
time, or increase of numbers, can, politically speaking, have given 
them more or stronger claims than their progenitors enjoyed. 

The first conquerors were natives of Spain, were subject to its 
laws, recognized that subjection previous to, during, and after 
their conquests, they claimed no independence, asserted no sove- 
reign rights, but acknowledged their only title to be derived from 
the authority of the country from which they emanated. They 
all acknowledged obedience to its laws, formed their new commu- 
nities in conformity to its maxims and authority, and submitted 
to the regulations framed at Madrid, by which the indigenous 
inhabitants were designed to be protected from violent and 
unjust degradation. If it should be asserted that all govern- 
ment is an original compact, expressed or implied, between the 
governors and the governed, it must be allowed that the governed 
are bound by their part of the compact. The Spaniards 
who are settled in the western hemisphere, whether in remote or 
recent periods, have established themselves under the most solemn 
engagements of loyalty and submission to the parent state. The 
v3 al on which they were settled were solemnly acknow- 
edged. They professed and swore as unbounded allegiance in 
Mexico or in finn as at Madrid or Seville. Their boards of 
revenue, their courts of justice, their municipal corporations, and 
their ecclesiastical were founded in obedience to, 
and on the exact model of those of the metropolitan state. No 
right of deviation was claimed; and the idea of their independ- 
ence never was entertained by the most successful military adven' 
turer, or the most inflated civil administration. Ifthe violation of 
the supposed original compact on the part of the governors can 
be allowed to abrogate the whole of that compact, and release the 
governed from their covenants of obedience, the violations must 
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be clear, positive, and capable of satisfactory proof; but nothing 
of the kind is pretended in this case; it is not asserted, or even 
affected, or insinuated, that Spain has stretched her authority 
beyond the bounds to which it extended when the settlements in 
America were first formed. ‘This is so far from being the case, 
that her authority has been gradually relaxing, and her power 
has been more restricted, as the colonies have advanced in civil- 
ization. But if any supposed violation of the original compact, 
under which the establishments were formed, could release the 
Creoles from their allegiance to their parent state, it could give 
them none of that power which they assume over the more nu- 
merous Classes of the inhabitants, the mixed races and the indi- 
genous tribes; who, if released from their obedience to Spain, 
must, on the same principles, be released from their obedience to 
their Creole superiors, and in point of right ought rather to be 
their masters a their dependants. ‘The Creoles of America, 
in their present insurrection, are contending not alone for inde- 
pendence of the country to which they are bound by every social 
tie, but for dominion over those whom Spain protects against 
their usurpation—the mixed classes, the native tribes, and the 
African aan all of whom, if not upheld by the laws of the 
recopilation, must be ina state of degradation beyond any former 
examples. 

In inquiring next, what right the successors of the Indian 
tribes, who inhabited the continent when first discovered b 
Europeans, have to dominion superior to that of the crown of 
Spain, it ought not to be forgotten that when the Spaniards first 
landed on the continent of America, they found it either uninha- 
bited, or peopled by wandering tribes of savages, who, not having 
cultivated the soil, could have had neither fixed habitations nor 
permanent claim. Their rights were all of a personal nature ; 
and the land could in no proper sense be said to belong to them. 
This is the true state of the case with respect to the greater 
portion of the continent, that is, with respect to the whole district 
to the north and north-east of Mexico, and the whole immense 
tract to the east and to the south of Peru. No part was culti- 
vated or civilized but the table land of Mexico, the plain of Bo- 
gota, and the narrow border of the Pacific Ocean, which comprised 
theempire of theIncas. On these countries the Spaniards certainly 
do not derive their right from prior occupancy. ‘The inhabitants 
of these territories not only cultivated the soil, and practised 
some of the fine arts, but in other respects had arrived at a 

eater degree of civilization than is usually imagined. ‘The 
first Spaniards were surprised at the progress made by them in 
the manufactures of jewellery and porcelain; and though that 
progress was small when compared with the present state of 
those manufactures in Europe, it was far advanced in comparison 
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with the same arts in the fourteenth century. The Mexicans 
and Peruvians had made some advances in architecture, in 
hydraulics, in mechanics, in geography, and astronomy. Even 
at present the remains of colossal pyramids, of mausoleums, and 
temples, excite surprise in the traveller, although the most 
magnificent of these erections have been destroyed by the con- 
querors in their search for hidden treasure. Both those nations 
knew something of arithmetic ; and had formed a calendar at 
least equal in accuracy to that of the Romans or Egyptians. 

If however Spain cannot contend with these ew on the 
ground of prior occupancy, the inhabitants of those countries 
cannot contend against the right of conquest, if conquest can 
give any rights. We will not appeal to the sanctions which this 
right has to support it in the examples of all the communities of 
the globe, since the appeal should be made to reason rather than 
to authority and examples. 

But if we trace the history of the progress of the power of 
Spain in Mexico and Peru, and examine in the original autho- 
rities the events of that period, we shall find that the claims of 
Spain on the natives of those countries are somewhat strength- 
ened by the causes which led to her dominion. And it will 
appear that her power was from the beginning rather the 
result of compact than of conquest. It was indeed principally 
founded on the oppressed state of the subjects of those kingdoms, 
and on the injustice practised towards them, which induced them 
to throw off the yoke of their native princes, and to receive, in 
many instances, with great willingness, the government of the 
Spaniards. 

In looking into this period of history with minute attention, 
we shall find that from the waat of a sufficient research into con- 
temporary documents, or a defect of impartiality, a picture has 
been presented to us with very little fidelity or accuracy in its de- 
lineation. On one hand, the Mexicans have been described as a 
cowardly and effeminate race of people, huddled together in con- 
fused masses, naked, destitute of defensive arms, and with only 
such weapons of offence as could but little injure the forces 
opposed to them; oe have been represented as flying at the 
approach of their invaders as from divinities armed with thunder 
for their destruction. On the other hand, the Spaniards have 
been depicted as a handful of men, cased with iron and protected 
from injury; abundantly provided with fire arms; possessing 
every means of annoyance without exposure or hazard. In_ this 
representation there is little resemblance to the real condition and 
circumstances of the two parties; the Indians were much more 
civilized and warlike than they are usually portrayed; and the 
Spaniards had occasion for the exercise of more courage, more 
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skill, more abstinence, and more perseverance, than is com- 
monl assigned to them. 

hen Cortes landed on the shore of Mexico, the whole of the 
plain was subject to Montezuma, except the small republic of 
‘Tlascala, and some smaller unsubdued communities to the north- 
east. ‘The republic of Cholula had recently been reduced to 
submission, and bore the yoke of Montezuma’s government with 
the impatience natural to those who had but recently lost their 
independence. ‘Though nearly the whole plain was reduced to 
subjection, yet in every part secret murmurs were indulged, or 
insurrections planned. 

The inhabitants recollected that their country had been long 
governed by their ancient customs, and was divided into various 
independent monarchies and republics; that a poor but warlike 
race from some northern regions, destitute of food, had been 
allowed to settle in the uninhabited marshes; that in process of 
time, partly by force, but principally by aiding one state against 
another, they had acquired dominion, and as it was extended, its 
oppressions became more severe on the conquered. These recol- 
lections embittered their lot, and dis them to avail them- 
selves of any prospect that presented of escaping from the evils 
they endured. The two republics, Cholula, the Athens, and 
Tlascala, the Lacedemon of Nati had long presented hostile 
fronts to the operations of the Asteck monarchs. Cholula was a 
democratic government, less warlike than Tlascala, but it was 
more industrious, more rich, and more venerated. By superior 
civilization, ter knowledge, and especially from being the de- 
positary of the national superstition, it had excited a powerful 
affection, which its recent subjugation had not lessened. ‘Tlascala 
still opposed the tyrant who aimed at universal monarchy; 
though less industrious and less rich, it derived, from the severity 
of its institutions a more warlike spirit. Under the rigid govern- 
ment of an aristocracy, the citizens had acquired a degree of sub- 
ordination and discipline to which their Cholulan neighbours 
were strangers, Their spirit of resistance to Montezuma was not 
damped by the augmentation of his power in the subjection of 
Cholula; and if the leaders of the republic trembled for its 
ultimate fate the ardour of the citizens was not abated, nor their 
confidence in their power of resistance diminished. 

Cortes soon acquired some knowledge of the internal divisions 
which distracted and weakened the power of the oor despot. 
By a display of military skill which must have excited admira- 
tion, and, it must be admitted, by the exercise of great cruelty, 
he conquered, and then conciliated the Cholulans. With this aid 
he was naturally led to form an alliance with the Tlascalans ; and 
having united himself and both republics in certain bonds of 
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amity, the foundation was laid for his future operations. The 
defection of Cholula from the authority of Montezuma was 
perhaps more fatal to his interests than the continued hatred of 
Tlascala; for it had long been the centre and the arbiter of the 
superstitions, of the customs, and of the knowledge of Anahuac. 
Pilgrimages from all the plain were made to it; and the votaries, 
on their return, carried with them the modes of thinking, and the 
fashion of acting, which they saw adopted in the venerated city. 
By creating an interest and a bias in his favour within Cholula, 
Cortes gave a tone to the whole of the empire, impressed its sub- 
jugated inhabitants with feelings of gratitude and respect to 
himself, and prepared the elements of easy and general conquest 
by exciting the hope that the despotism under which they 
groaned would be speedily abolished. 

The empire which Cortes established was founded on compact, 
and on opinion; on compacts first made with Cholula and ‘Tlas- 
cala, and then with other communities, who soon acceded to the 
alliance, and on the opinion that the newly arrived avengers 
would subdue and punish the nation who had overrun their 
territory, and under whose dominion they had endured the most 


cruel slavery. 


If we examine the force of Cortes, we shall be convinced that, 
‘without a very numerous party within the country, he would 
have been totally incapable of making the slightest impression on 
the empire of Montezuma. The men under the command of 
‘Cortes amounted to only 663, when he first landed. They did 
not exceed 1,500 when, by the accession of those who came to 
apprehend him, and of some recruits, he deemed himself suffi- 
ciently strong to invest the capital of the military monarchy. 
‘The superiority of the arms of the Spaniards has been much 
exaggerated. Whatever effect may be produced by the first use 
of fire-arms, whether of slaughter or of terror, it appears to have 
soon diminished, and the Spaniards had recourse to the arms 
prepared and used in Mexico, when Narvaez arrived from 
Cuba to reduce them to the authority of Velasquez. Go- 
‘mara informs us that the Spaniards had abandoned the use of 
defensive iron armour, because it was too fatiguing in that warm 
climate, because the humidity of the air soon destroyed it by 
rust, and because it was not always proof against the arrows of 
the Indians, which were pointed with a hard and sharpened 
stone. We are told by Herrera (Decade ii. book ii. chap. 6) 
that the Spaniards adopted the cuirasses of the Tlascalans, 
which were more useful and more convenient than their own, and 
supplied themselves with Indian shields, which were more 
esteemed because they were not liable to be broken. In the 
repulse of Narvaez, the troops of Cortes had for their principal 
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dependance the lances of the Chinantla Indians, which Herrera 
says (Decade ii. book ix. chap. 21), were preferred because they 
were five feet longer than those of the Spaniards. It appears by 
an incidental notice in Herrera (Decade ii. book iv. chap. 6) that 
when Cortes landed at Vera Cruz he had but thirteen muskets, a 
fact which is important, as neither Gomara, Bernal Diaz, DeSelis, 
nor Cortes, in his letters to the Emperor, makes any return of 
that species of weapon. It appears indeed in the first letter of 
Cortes (sect. 7) that he had only five or six muskets when he first 
marched towards the capital. , | 

After being strengthened by the addition of the followers of 
Narvaez, at the commencement of the siege of Mexico, in a 
review of his forces, Cortes reports (Letter ii. section 22), that 
he had 86 horse and 900 foot soldiers; that the infantry was 
composed of 782 men armed with swords and pikes, and 118 
archers and fusiliers; thus confounding the two species of arms, 
as if they were of equal utility. In the passage in Herrera 
before referred to, we find 13 fusiliers combined with 32 archers 
formed one company, the same proportion would give for the 
ne force 84 archers and only 34 fusiliers, which by an- 
other calculation we shall find to be nearly the complement of 
that arm. 

Cortes divided his army for the siege into three equal por 
tions. ‘To Sandoval, who commanded the first, he gave four 
muskets; there were then apparently but twelve for the use of 
the army. He had equipped on the lake thirteen small vessels, in 
each of which were six archers or fusiliers. In the division on 
Jand the fusiliers were to the archers as one to four. |The 
thirteen vessels must have had two each, which, added to those 
in the hands of the soldiers on shore, would make thirty-eight, 
and therefore four of these vessels could have but one musket 
each, 

It deserves to be remarked, that the muskets of that period 
were of very imperfect construction; they had match-locks, the 
pan was uncovered, and consequently the least wet prevented 
the explosion ; and accordingly we find in all the early accounts 
that the fusiliers and archers were classed together; and it was 
not till fifty years after the period we are contemplating that 
Francis Carvajal first recommended the general introduction of 
musketry in the army of New Spain. Aye 

We have no certain reports of the calibre of the cannon,with 
which the Spaniards were furnished ; we know only-from Her- 
rera (Decade ii. book ii. chap. 8), that they were very small. We 
have, however, with respect to their number, more certain data, 
In his first expedition to Mexico, Cortes says (letter i. § 7), that 
he had with him six cannon, he had brought fourteen from 
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Cuba, part were used for arming the vessel he sent to Spain with 
his dispatches, and part were left at Vera Cruz. ‘The affair of 
Narvaez had increased his artillery ; but in the dreadful retreat 
from Mexico he lost the greater part; and though he received 
additions with the reinforcements from St. Domingo, the Cana- 
ries and Spain, yet at a review at Tlascala he had but nine field 
pieces, and after the siege he mustered seventeen. 

The principal superiority of the Spanish arms over the In- 
dians consisted in their swords, the weapons upon which the in- 
fantry chiefly depended. ‘These by their lightness were more 
annoying than the swords (macanas) of the Mexicans, the weight 
of which required the full exertion of both hands, and therefore 
the Spaniard could repeat his stroke frequently before the Mexi- 
cans could inflict a second. The blow of the macanas, armed as 
they were with sharpened stones, was however in almost every in- 
stance fatal, 

We hope we have not fatigued our readers with this disquisi- 
tion on the state of the Spanish armaments: we have deemed it 
worthy of consideration, because, if it be hence inferred, that not 

force but by alliances the empire of Montezuma was over- 


thrown, it will deprive these transactions of much of that super- 
Natural character which they have acquired, and will induce 


us, without questioning the courage, perseverance, and absti- 

nence of Cortes and his followers to abandon the extravagant 

ideas which the perusal of the writers of that age inspires, and 

lead us to account, in a natural way, for events which they 
resent as miraculous. 

But still unless we attend to the state of affairs which we have 
been ee the conquest of Mexico by the handful of 
Spaniards which effected it could not be accounted for. The 
natives have asserted that they amounted to 25,000 combatants to 
every Spaniard; and some of the Spanish writers have reached 
in their accounts nearly the same stupendous inequality ; whilst 
none have estimated the proportion at less than 5000 to one. 
But the pride of the latter, eager to magnify the extent and 
effectsof a degree of valour which needed no artificial heightening, 
have cautiously concealed, or slightly alluded to, the numerous 
bands of natives, amounting pro bly to 40,000, who, actuated 
by the desire of revenge, armed themselves in their cause; and to 
whom, guided by the superior skill of the Europeans, the final re- 
sult must be principally attributed. 

If from Mexico we pass to Peru, we shall there too find that 
the natives were the real conquerors, that the throne of Atahu- 
allpa was subverted by those who felt indignant at his wearing 
the usurped diadem of Manco Capac, and at the bloody acts of 
treason by which he had attained it. Pizarro availed himself 
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of the revengeful feelings of the natives; by policy, by superior 

skill, and deploys of extraordinary valour, quuled' their 

animosity towards their intrusive monarch, and by the union of 
conquest and consent established an empire for the country of 
his birth. Peru was an hereditary monarchy of the most ab- 

solute kind, no limitation to the power of the sovereign existed, 

but the descent was fixed in a singular manner in the family of 
the first founder, who was believed to possess the crown from a 
divine right, and who had established the rule by which his suc- 

cessors were to succeed to it. 

_. The sovereign of Peru had three different ranks of wives. 

He was bound to marry his eldest sister by the same father and- 
mother, whose issue was first to succeed to the dominion: the other 

sisters were married to the sovereign, to prevent the possibility 

of a failure in that which was denominated the divine race, or the 
children of Coya: they espoused also other female descendants of 
their first monarch, Senin Capac. This race being considered 
as a pure emanation of the deity, and receiving from the people 
divine worship, was capable of succeeding to the throne in 
failure of the first line, according to the rights of primoganssis: 

they were denominated Children of Padla. Besides these, the 
sovereigns had several wives, or rather concubines, chosen fromr 
what were considered the human race, for so were all designated 
by the laws of Manco Capac who did not descend from himself 
by one of his own family. These females were selected either 
from the royal families of some of the conquered countries, or 
from their own subjects; but in either case, the offspring were 
considered as bastards, as of the impure or human race, and 
were incapable of succeeding to the throne, unless a total failure 
of the divine race should happen, which, as the number of these 
princes amounted to several hundreds, was not likely to occur. 

Atahuallpa was neither a son of Coya, nor of Palla, but a fo- 
reigner and a bastard by a daughter of the prince of Quito, whom 
his father Huayna Capac had made a prisoner, and placed in his 
seraglio. Upon the death of his father, he raised an insurrection, 
and made his lawful sovereign Huascar a prisoner. In his capti- 
vity he attended him with apparent veneration, and even such 
worship as was paid to the pure descendants of the divinity in 
Peru. Under this appearance, he contrived to assemble the 
whole royal family to join in the adoration which he affected to 
offer, and when collected they were all put to death. 

If we may credit Garcilaso, the descendant of one of the » 
princes who escaped from the carnage, the barbarity of Atahu- 
allpa exceeded every horrid massacre that history has recorded. 
Two hundred of his own brothers and sisters, children of the 
last sovereign, several hundreds of uncles and cousins, and in © 
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short, all the family of the Incas, without distinction of legiti- 
mate or bastard, without regard to age or sex, were -sacrificed 
to the cruel ambition of the usurper. <A very few escaped from 
this massacre, and,in a manner almost miraculous, secured them- 
selves by concealment in the forests. After this horrid transac- 
tion, all that were in high estimation in the country, the nobles, 
the magistrates, and the public functionaries, were either dis- 
missed trom suspicion, or involved in a general proscription, 
The tyrant no ee felt himself in security among the Peru- 
vians, he removed his throne to Quito, whose inhabitants being 
placed in the highest stations in the army and the magistracy, be- 
came the instruments of the oppression of Atahuallpa on their 
former conquerors and masters—the Peruvians. 

Garcilaso, to whom we are indebted for most minute inform- 
ation on all the history of Peru previous to the Spanish discovery, 
was never suspected of partiality towards the Spaniards in gene- 
ral, nor especially towards the first invaders. Although his fa- 
ther was a Spaniard, and of a respectable family, yet as a de- 
scendant of the Incas, he assumes a degree of contempt for 
the rank of his father, and styles himself an Indian, with a kind 
of affectation which discovers both vanity and ambition. He 
evidently wrote with a great portion of ill-will towards the 
Pizarros; and therefore the representation he gives of the state 
of the country at the period of the invasion is entitled to credit, 
when it tends to diminish the injustice of the conduct of those in- 
vaders, 

Let us consider what was the moral situation of the country at 
this crisis. The superstition of the Peruvians was extreme; the 
empire of the Incas was founded upon, and supported by it; its 
most sacred principles had been grossly violated. The race which. 
was the object of their worship, to which reverence far more than 
human had been paid, was exterminated by the hand of a bloody 
usurper. All the bonds of allegiance were broken, and all the 
objects of veneration destroyed, a cruel defiance of all they had 
held sacred was practised by the tyrant, and the despised and im- 


pure Quitenos ruled with a rod of iron in his detested name. _ 


As soon as, by the policy and treachery of Fizarro, the usurper 
was destroyer , and his satellites scattered, it is not wonderful that. 
the Peruvians, filled as they were with hatred and revenge, 
should rally round those who appeared to them as avengers of 
their wrongs, and who professed, however insincerely, to relieve. 
them from their oppressions. 
Five or six of the relatives of the last Inca had indeed esca 

in the general massacre; but the order,of the succession was broken, 
their rights were not acknowledged,a strange impulse was commu- 


nicated, and a civil war inevitable. The natives appeared divided 
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in opinion; uniting in nothing but their hatred of Atahuallpa and 
his adherents, anxious only to exercise their vengeance, they were 
prepared to receive the strangers who had recently made their ap- 
pearance on their shores. ‘ihe strangers were certainly superior 
to the natives, and the artifices of Pizarro, and his followers, all 
tended to make that superiority more striking in the eyes of the 
half civilized Peruvians. ‘Those who did not assist, did not oppose 
them; and we know that immediately after the fall of the throne 
any single Spaniard could with security traverse that extensive 
country, command its population and its resources, and received 
every where the spontaneous homage of the natives. 

We have no disposition to palliate the conduct of Cortes and 
Pizarro, or to soften that colouring which history has given to 
the cruelties and oppressions which both those men practised as 
soon as they were In possession of the power of the countries they 

overned, It is not necessary that Spain, in showing her title to 
os American dominions, should be able to justify all the conduct: 
of the diilerent officers who in succession have administered her 
empire over those countries. ‘That the representatives of her 
power in this subjugated territory have abused that power, by 


atrocities which shock the ear of ae will be readily | 


granted; but those abuses have not destroyed the rights of the 
European government, which through three centuries has been 
issuing laws, in some instances founded on a dark and ill-judg- 
ing. policy, but often framed to protect the weak against the 
strong; and which is opposed principally by that class who, if in 
possession of supreme power, would soon cause the abuses of the 
present system to be forgotten or forgiven. 

In all the representations of grievances, and demands of 
rights which have come under our inspection, and we have taken 
considerable pains to procure a complete collection, the American 
subjects of Spain neither assert nor insinuate that the parent 
state has extended its authority beyond its original limits, that it 
has enforced any contributions which had not been constantly 
paid, or administered justice with less dispatch and integrity than 
at any period since the first occupation of the country. They 
do not contend that any new regulations have been adopted ; that 
their agriculture, their mining, their manufactures, or their com- 
merce, is more oppressed or more restricted than formerly; or of 
any evils which are not the necessary result of the colonial state, 
and such as all other European colonies share with them in a 
greater or less degree. 

The present insurgents maintain principles, and urge com- 
plaints, nearly similar to those which were circulated in private 
manifestos in Santa Fe de Bogota, and Peru, in 1781, and 
in Caraccas in 1797, by small parties in each province, who 
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were eager to produce a revolution. We have compared the un- 
published circular of the revolutionists of Santa Fe in 1781, 
with that of a similar party in Caraccas written in 1797. They 
only differ in this,—that the latter had imbibed the recent prin- 
dples and language of the French convention, and mixed them 
up with the complaints urged by the former. By descending to 
a more recent period, and perusing the multifarious proclam- 
ations or manifestoes which have been issued since the year 1810, 
when the insurgents obtained the sole control over the printing 
presses within their respective provinces, we may ascertain what 
are the real subjects of complaint, and what are the topics by 
which their partizans have been inflamed. ‘The complaints 
which formerly did, and still do deserve attention and require re- 
dress, should not be suppressed by the reply, that having borne 
them during three centuries, they are not to be condemned, 
or that having borne them so long, they must bear them for 
ever. 

We rather prefer giving a translation of an original document, 
which produced an insurrection, at least accompanied it, in New 
Granada in 1797, to any abstract drawn from various similar 


papers, because me all agree in the main, some pressing one 


topic, and others a different one, with greater force, according as 
their different authors might have felta different kind of pressure. 


“ INJURIES WHICH SPAIN DOES TO US. 

* Ist. She forbids us the cultivation of various plants which would 
be beneficial to us, such as vines, olives, flax, and hemp, that we may 
be compelled to purchase of the Spaniards their products, or relin- 
quish the use of them. __. 

“2d. She forbids commerce with other nations, obliging us-to pur- 
chase of her merchants, at such prices as they choose to impose, what- 
ever articles we need, and compelling us to sell to them our pro- 
ductions, thus subjecting us to a grievous and rigorous monopoly. 

** $d. She prohibits the working our mines of iron ; and that article 
psa in consequence of it excessively dear, the greater part of our 
rural labour is badly performed, and the use of iron is almost given up 
in our mechanical arts, 


«4th, She prohibits the use of certain passages by land, and of se- 


- veral rivers, which would be beneficial to our internal trade. 


“5th. The cultivation ef tobacco, a native production of the coun- 
try, and an article of general use, is forbidden. : 

“6th. Spirituous liquors are forbidden generally to be distilled 
by individuals ; and when it is permitted to be done, its sale is loaded 
with such heavy duties, as are equivalent to a prohibition. 

“« 7th. Our interior traffic is so chained down by the duties of Al- 
cavala, that it never can become flourishing, not only from the amount 
of the duties, but from the infinite formalities to which it is subject. _ 

“8th. Our mines of gold and silver are subject to a heavy tax of 
one-fifth, which scarcely leaves any profit to the miners, not to men- 
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tion the various judicial formalities which are necessary to the under- 
taker of this species of labour. 


“ 9th. The collection of tythes oppresses our agriculture, of which 
one-fourth part is drawn by the king of Spain. 


“10th. The sale of bulls and indulgences is a detestable and hypo- 
critical commerce, which goes to enrich the royal treasury. 


“11th. Stamped paper is an evil whose sale creates the most unjust 
legal processes. 


“12th. The tribute from the Indians is extorted with every species 
of vexation. 

“13th. Salt, so necessary to man and to domesticated animals, is the 
subject of a royal monopoly. 

“ 14th, Spain deprives us of all kinds of rational instruction, and 
imbues us with a multitude of errors, which make us contemptible and 
hateful to other people, and miserable to ourselves, by the capricious 
fetters to which we are subjected.” 


We have not thought it necessary to advert to the more recent 
complaints which have emanated from the disciples of Jacobinism, 
who are scattered through Spanish America, and who, by ad- 
dressing with flattery the inclinations of the more ignorant, as 
well as = the energy and cruelty which they have exercised, have 
obtained the preponderance in the insurgent provinces. The 
complaints of that class of people are colleen against nature and 
its author, than against Spain; they are complaints against society 
itself,—complaints which must exist as long as the possession of 
property (the foundation of all societies) creates its inevitable 
distinction. We are not disposed to palliate the evils of a 
bad government, or to exculpate the mere errors of an impolitic 
one; some of the grievances to which Spanish America was 
subject may be attributed to the first, but most of them to the 
latter source. The restrictions upon cultivation, upon iron 
mines, and upon certain roads and rivers, are most un- 
just, ‘oskdialaels. and impolitic, and have, we believe, no pa- 
rallel in the colonial history of other nations. If these evils, 
however, are contrasted with the sufferings which the recent at- 
tempts at revolution have inflicted, they will disappear or sink 
into insignificance. 

The restrictions upon commerce with other nations (if prece- 
dent will justify impolitic regulations) may be defended on the 
same ground on which all European nations have acted towards 
their transatlantic settlements. England, France, Portugal, and 
Holland, have ever practised the same policy; it is not necessary 
here to discuss the wisdom of that policy, and it would lead us 
too far from our present subject. We asi l however, remark, 
that an unrestricted commerce would probably be less beneficial 
to Spanish America than to most other countries. The cities 
of Mexico, of Guadalaxara, of Guanaxuto, of Santa Fe de 
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Bogota, of Popayan, of Quito and Cusco, are too far removed 


from any port to feel much interested in foreign commerce: they 
may, like Moscow, Vienna, and Berlin, have considerable com- 
mercial transactions, and they will always more resemble those 
cities than the great commercial emporiums of London, Liver- 
Roe Amsterdam, Hamburg, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Marseiiles, 

Vith the exception of Caraccas and Buenos Ayres, the conti- 
nental dominions of Spain in America are forbidden to become 
other than agricultural (and mining) countries by the nature of 
their productions, as well as by their want of harbours and na- 
vigable rivers. The great viceroyalty of Mexico, which con- 
tains half the population, and two thirds of the wealth of the 
whole Spanish dominions, enjoys but two ports, Vera Cruz in 
the Carribean Sea, which communicates with Europe, and which 
is peculiarly hazardous; and Accapulco, which connects it with 
Asia, and which, if it affords security for ships by the excellence 
of its harbour, brings destruction upon men by its pestiferous 
climate. 

We may remark, that the monopolies complained of are for 
the purposes of taxation, without which no government can exist; 
few articles have been more favourite vehicles for collecting im- 
posts, than salt, tobacco, and ardent spirits; there are few coun- 
tries in which they are not pressed into the financial service of the 
state; sometimes, asin England, in the form of a heavy tax; 
sometimes in the more unpopular, though less weighty, form of a 
monopoly. It the Spanish Americans live in society, whatever 
be its form, the expenses of the direction of that society must be 
collected from the people. As colonists, they have been but 
lightly taxed; but if we may judge from the increase of taxation 
in the United States of America since their separation from 
Great Britain, and from the imposts levied by the insurgent 
rulers in Buenos Ayres, Caraccas, and Chili, we shall not con- 
clude that their burdens will be lessened, whatever form of im- 
posing them may be adopted. 

It is impossible to pass over without notice another class of 
grievances which the Spanish insurgents enumerate among their 
wor eee Religion among that nation is more nearly allied 
to chivalry than to Christianity. To defend the honour of the 
Virgin Mary, and, second to her, that of our Redeemer, is the 
pride of the great mass of the Spanish people both in Europe 
and America. The punctilious observance of ceremonies, the tu- 
multuous assemblages in processions, and the rigid adherence to 
fasts and festivals, form perhaps the sum of religion in Spanish 
America. Little room is afforded in the heart for any due impres- 
sion of the evil of a sinful course. All iniquities are forgiven on 
the easy terms of confession and penance. ‘Those who govern are 
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equally superstitious with those who are governed. They are as 
tenacious of al! the fopperies aud fantastic ceremonies of their 
church as the most unenlightened of their Indian subjects. ‘The 
insurgents know this; and though they have enumerated the 
burden of tythes, the sale of indulgences, and the want of li- 
beral instruction, among their complaints, they know that such 
is the attachment of the inhabitants of all casts and colours 
to the Romish institutions, that, however atheistically their 
leaders may be disposed, they dare not copy their prototypes 
in France, by the destruction of a single image, or the re- 
trenchment of a single ceremony. 

The sale of indulgences was prevented by the war with Eng- 
land, whose ships captured the vessels freighted with them; and 
among all the privations which the war inflicted, none was more 
generally or more deeply deplored, than the want of the in- 
dulgences which permitted the purchasers to eat animal food on 
days of fasting. 

The complaints of Spanish America may be viewed in the 
most just light by considering what effects have been produced 
on the inbabaeanis and how those inhabitants have conducted 
themselves, during the three hundred years of their existence as 
Spanish colonies. During the whole of that period, though with 
more velocity of late years, they have gone on rapidly increasing 
in population, in civilization, in wealth, and in comforts. The 
wars which have desolated other countries have scarcely ever 
reached their shores, and have never assailed their capital cities, 
their most fertile districts, or their richest mines. All the neces- 
saries of life are produced with little effort from the labour of 
man; and if, from thus having his wants easily supplied, he 
becomes indolent and inactive, 4 only strengthens a propensity, 
the indulgence of which is forbidden in other countries, by the 
difficulty and pains which are necessary to obtain subsistence. 
The taxes, in some instances vexatious, were never burthensome; 
military service was but seldom required, and only for inspection, 
from a few of the inhabitants who were enrolled as militia. 
Justice was administered by the courts of law, if not with the 
purity which is exhibited in Europe, with as much rectitude as 
is to be found in many countries longer settled in the ancient 
continent, and as uprightly as it is dispensed in the other Euro- 
pean colonies. Their laws indeed were framed at a distance, 
which is now the most serious charge brought against Spain by 
the fomenters of the present insurrection, e are not going to 
examine how far a government partly cg an AE is indispen- 
sable to the prosperity of a nation, nor how far it is capable of 
being adapted to such a mixed population as exists in the 
Spanish American dominions. It must be plainly seen, that, 
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had the laws been framed in America, they would have ex- 
pressed the feelings, and principally protected the interests, of the 
white inhabitants. It is not necessary to state that on this sup- 
position, the indigenous races, and the imported negro the two 
most numerous casts, whose subjection is sufficiently degrading, 
would have been sunk still lower without the protecting interfer- 
ence of European justice. The constant intercourse with slaves 
and dependants gives a harsh feeling to the mind of the master, 
and ae him to treat those over whom he exercises power rather 
as things than persons, rather as articles of profit or pleasure, 
than as fellow creatures entitled to his sympathy. The conduct 
of the colonial assemblies in the British settlements, the represen- 
tatives of the white inhabitants of the West India Islands, ever 
since the state ot slavery and of the slave trade was first agitated 
in parliament by Mr. Wilberforce, is an illustration of the evil of 
trusting the white inhabitants of the colonies to make laws for 
themselves and the other parts of the population. Every bene- 
volent proposition that tended to abolish the slave trade has re- 
ceived most decided and virulent opposition from the colonial as- 
semblies ; their agents in England were assiduously employed in 
both Elouses of Parliament, in giving all the obstruction in their 
power to the abolition, and they successfully deferred the com- 
pletion of that humane law during several years. No proposi- 
tion has been made here to soften the rigour of slavery, and to 
a protect the siaves from the wantonness of the whites, without 
a meeting with every obstacle which the assemblies or their agents 
int could oppose to it. 

of The ae enacted in Spain have tended to soften the condition 

¥ of slavery in her colonies, and to render the lot of the negroes 


"a far better than either in the English, French, or Dutch settle- 
a ments. In the strict and ancient sense of the term, as used 
the Greeks and Romans, they are not slaves, but appr 
nearer to the condition of apprentices for life. Their lives, their 
health, and their property, are under the protection of the laws; 
the master has not an absolute, but a limited and moderated 
property in them. Cruelty or ill-treatment on the part of the 
master or any member of his family, enables the slaves to obtain 
their freedom; and they are enfranchised by the tribunals on 
such grounds without the master being paid any price or indem- 

nification whatsoever. They may acquire oad: retain property ; 
they have fixed days on which they may work for their own 
benefit; and whenever, by application on those days, and by 
economy, they have saved a certain sum which is fixed by the 
laws, they may purchase their freedom, although the master may 
have paid for them, or may justly estimate them at a far greater 
value. The master cannot prevent them from marrying accord- 
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ing to their own inclinations, or refuse them the right of redeem- 
ing any of their offspring on very easy terms when they have 
saved money sufficient for the purpose. They are baptized, and 
become members of the Catholic church, and are instructed in 
the principles of religion according to the only mode of it which 
the law allows to be followed. 

We cannot contrast the conduct of the council of the Indies 
with that of other legislatures in regard to the indigenous races; 
they have scarcely ever been reclaimed from the savage state by 
other nations, and therefore no parallel can be drawn; but the 
endeavours of the court of Spain to soften their lot and to im- 
prove their condition have been incessant. As oppressions arose 
they have been corrected, sometimes imperfectly, sometimes ex- 
tensively, but always in such a manner as to evince the humane 
intentions of those who have framed the laws. 

Let us now look at what has been the conduct of the Ameri- 
cans towards the Spanish nation, and how they have been in- 
fluenced by her treatment, ‘The vanity which makes us proud 
of our country is natural to man; some carry this passion to a 
greater extent than others; but this pride of country is car- 
ried by no people to a greater length than by the Spaniards, 
both in the old and the new continent. ‘* Somos Espanioles” 
is every where uttered with a feeling which seems to spring from 
a sense of its conferring a high degree of dignity. ‘This venera- 
tion for the parent state, transplanted to America, has not been 
weakened by the change of soil and climate, but has constantly 
been cherished as the principal object of their regard. During 
the wars of the succession at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury, when it was uncertain if the throne of Spain would be 
filled from the Austrian or the French family, the colonists, in- 
different to the monarch, venerated the monarchy, and were 
cheerfully attached to the fortunes of Spain by ~whomsoever its 
authority might be wielded. 

During the wars in which Spain was involved with England, 
though the colonists endured commercial privations, they in- 
dulged few regrets, and uttered no complaints. In the operations 
directed towards them, no assistance was afforded to our arms by 
the Americans; but at Porto Bello, at Carthagena, at Havannah, 

and more recently at Trinidad and Buenos Ayres, the civil in- 
habitants aided the military, and supported all their efforts to 
oppose us. When Miranda, with his force, landed at Coro, the 
inhabitants abandoned their dwellings, and treated with disdain 
the specious offers of independence which he tendered to their 
acceptance. Such has been the attachment of the colonists to 
the parent state, that nothing could induce them to live under 
any other government than that of Spain. When by the peace 
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inhabitants, whether native or European, left those colonies, and 
fixed their habitations among their countrymen in the adjacent 

rovinces. When, by the peace of Amiens, Trinidad, which 

ad been captured, was secured to Great Britain, the Spaniards 
sold their estates, and withdrew from the island to the* neigh- 
‘bouring continent, thus leaving the curious anomaly of a settle- 
ment without any Spaniards governed by their laws; and ‘that 
too, in spite of the applications of the new settlers for institu- 
tions more congenial to their habits, and more familiar to their 
principles. 

The internal tranquillity of the Spanish dominions has been 
less disturbed than that of any other country during so long 
a period. In the extensive viceroyalty of Mexico there have 
been no insurrections; and though some troubles have arisen, 
and in one instance raged to a considerable extent in the other 
provinces, the turbulent periods bear no proportion to the 

ears of calm repose which, with these few exceptions, have 
ome uniformly enjoyed. 

It will be natural to inquire how is this representation of the 
character and conduct of the government of Spain, and of the 
feelings of the people of America, to be reconciled to the events 
now passing before us, and to the succession of warlike opera- 
tions, which, ever since 1810, have contributed to desolate some 
of those countries. 

The attempt of Buonaparte to place his own dynasty on the 
throne of Spain, produced a degree of agitation in the Penin- 
sula which had no parallel, either in extent or intensity, since 
the period of history when the Moors were expelled. ‘The war 
of the succession created but little comparative interest; both 
the contending monarchs were Catholics, and both promised to 
respect the laws and customs of the country; but in this case the 
clergy were alarmed at the oo of the usurper’s government, 
from which they contemplated the ruin of their faith and their es- 
tablishments; they spread these alarms with all the animation 
which their characters could afford them the means of doing; 
and to these were added the apprehensions of the other privi- 
leged classes, of the members of the numerous corporations, of 
the professors of the laws, and the possessors of feudal property. 
This universal feeling of dread inspired. hatred, sal caused 
general and spontaneous insurrections. Each large city gathered 
its inhabitants in crowds, and nominated, without much accu- 
racy in the selection, a few individuals, who, under the name of 
a junta, were to direct their defence against France, and secure 
the rights of Ferdinand. Thus, almost in the same instant, 
Spain exhibited as many governments as provinces, each assum- 
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ing independent power, and each dignifying itself with the 
epithet of supreme: 
_ In America, as soon as intelligence of the events at Bayonne 
reached that continent, the same causes produced the same 
effects as had been exhibited in the Peninsula. All parties, casts, 
and complexions, were united in one determined feeling to sup- 
port the rights of Spain, and to resist any cession of them to 
the family of the usurper. There too the influence,of the eccle+ 
siastics was exerted with great energy, and with greater effect, 
since the. more rude inhabitarits were more strongly attached 
than even those of the Peninsula to the superstitious observances 
to which they had been habituated. 
Whilst the Americans were solely occupied in expressing their 
regards for the parent state, and in collecting pecuniary assist, 
ance to transmit to her, the first interruption to the feelings of 
loyalty was created by the arrival of commissioners, who claimed 
for two of the juntas in Spain the right. of governing America. 
The junta of Seville, and that of Asturias, each claimed supreme 
power; and each attempted to exercise it, by transmitting orders 
through their different commissioners. Joseph Bonaparte had 
also dispatched his. emissaries, who were to address themselves 
solely to the superior authorities, to announce his succession to 
the throne, to confirm all the officers in their appointments, and 
make extensive professions of the great benefits he was about to 
dispense to the American dominions of his newly acquired 
crown. 

Amidst these conflicting claims to power, it must be stated, 
that the governors and most important European Spaniards 
discovered the greatest degree of hesitation, whilst the Creoles 
universally rejected every overture from the newly installed king, 
and compelled the wavering loyalty of the Europeans to joi 
with them in securing the claims of Ferdinand. ‘Lhe emissaries 
of France were either dismissed with disgrace, imprisoned, or cap: 
tured by the English ships of war, which soon opened a friendly 
intercourse with the colonies. 

The conflicting claims of the two juntas were soon set aside b 
the institution in Spain of a central junta, composed of indivi- 
duals collected from the provincials, who assumed all the powers 
of the monarch, and, as a part of them, the absolute controul 
of the transmarine dominions. ‘Their claims were recognized 
by the governors in America with much alacrity, and submitted 
to by the Creoles without resistance, and with but little reluct- 
ance; though very early indications were displayed of a wish to 
imitate the example of the parent state, and to select from among 
themselves juntas by whom they should be governed, The cen- 
tral junta in Spain was a fair representation of the mind of the 
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le, of its weaknesses, its prejudices, and its ignorance, but it 
Ser coabiend with that ‘hae country, and hatred to its inva- 
ders, which, under proper direction, would have been a most 
powerful principle. e greater part of its members were A om 
vincial nobility, priests, or magistrates ; - knew little of the 
state of America, were too much occupied with the pressing 
demands for domestic defence to ascertain their duty regarding 
it, and therefore, instead of wise precautions, adopted abstract 
principles, and issued a decree, which, in proclaiming liberty 
and ity to the Americans, was capable of being used, and 
was ards used by them to wustify an opposition which the 
junta scarcely contemplated and never prepared for. The cor- 
dial attachment, the pecuniary assistance, and the fervent prayers 
of America, were unabated, as long as success accompanied the 
exertions of Spain. The victory of Baylen, the abandonment 
of Madrid, and the retreat of the armies of France beyond the 
Ebro, were hailed through America as the harbingers of ultimate 
success; and the white inhabitants, proud of the achievements, 
did not lose the opportunity of impressing most deeply on the 
minds of the more numerous and inferior casts, the 1dea which 
generally prevailed, that no people were so wise, so brave, or so 
irresistible, as the Spaniards of the Peninsula. | 

When the reverses of 1809 occurred, when the passes of the 
Sierra Morena were forced, the central junta dispersed, and 
the whole of Andalusia was occupied by the French armies, 
when almost all that remained of Spain was concentrated in the 
single fortress of Cadiz, it was natural that America should be 
most tremendously agitated by the events. The vessels in the 
ports of Spain were embargoed, during the interregnum, that 
no premature intelligence might reach America; but rumours 

various quarters reached. that country, and rated 
those disasters which the shattered remnant of the junta in vain 
attempted to conceal. 

It will be recollected, that, at the period we are considering, 
the opposition in Spain to the French arms was by many con- 
sidered as hopeless ; and one distinguished member of the House 
of Commons treated as*drivellers all those who indulged ‘the 
least hopes of success in the Peninsula. The battle of Talavera 
was only named by him to taunt the hero who fought it; and 
re of continuing the contest, much less of conducting it 
to happy issue with which it has at length been crowned, 
was treated as the sickly dream of a disturbed imagination. “The 
declamations of our parliamentary orators were generally diffused 
in America ; and their representations of the imbecility of the 
men who directed and palsied the energies of Spain, and of the 
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France, had the effect of compelling the Americans to look to 
their own situation, when they should be placed in the alterna- 
tive, of submitting to French-Spain, or of establishing some 
governments independent of European controul, 

Upon this crisis every thing there depended; the minds of 
men were not in a state to reason calmly. Those who had 
boasted most loudly, in the moment of success, of the bravery 
and discipline of the Spanish armies, too proud to retract their 
vauntings, were compelled to declaim that all the reverses were 
the effect of treachery, that the junta had designedly weakened 
the armies, and neglected to supply them, that, with a better 
grace, and with less apparent perfidy, they might transfer their 
allegiance from Ferdinand to Joseph Bonaparte. Under the 
universal belief that no important obstacle remained to hinder 
the succession of the Corsican dynasty, assemblies of the people 
were convened in most parts of America, resolutions were passed, 
and juntas formed. There was every appearance of unani- 
mity; and the whole population ce al allegiance to their 
lawful monarch, offered the warmest hopes for his speedy 
liberation, proclaimed eternal vengeance towards his oppressors, 
and expressed commiseration for the deplorable lot of their 
countrymen in the Peninsula, to whom an asylum was offered 
if they chose to emigrate from the soil polluted by foreign 
tyranny and anticatholic heresy. Such were the wishes expressed 
and honestly entertained in America by the far greater propor- 
tion of the Creoles who composed the majority of the assem- 
blies. The natives of Europe, however, had somewhat different 
views and feelings. They hated French domination, but they 
loved their native country; they had hoped that country would 
remain to them as a retreat when the fortunes they were amass- 
ing in America had reached the amount which they considered 
sufficiently ample. In America they had elevated rank and dig- 
any simply because they were Europeans; if America became 

ependent of Europe, their superiority would be destroyed, and 
they must mingle undistinguished among the mass of their fellow 
citizens, All hope of promotion in their respective careers would 
end with the dissolution of their connexion with the Peninsula, 
and they must depend for it afterwards on the inclinations of the 
Creoles, to whom they had not always conducted themselves in a 
conciliatory manner. ‘Those of them who held rank in the army 
or the navy, as was the case with many of the governors and 
presidents, would, by the separation from Spain, whose navy and 
army would be under the patronage of Joseph, be removed from 
the service, and be necessitated to solicit and accept rank, per- 
haps inferior rank, in the service of the American communities. 
The merchants of Spanish America, whose intercourse had been 
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solely with the ports in the Peninsula, had acquired enormous 
wealth by a species of commercial monopoly: this they saw must 
be broken down; they must seek new connexions, without any 
exclusive advantages ; and they would be precluded from return- 
ing to their native country with their accumulated fortunes. The 
European lawyers, who filled the royal audiences, the highest 
courts of justice, foresaw that the power they held under com- 
missions from the Peninsula must soon give way to the more 
energetic resolutions of the Cabildos or municipal corporations. 
These corporations were mostly composed of Creoles, and had 
considerable influence in the large cities. When the government 
of Spain was ref to be dissolved they assumed and exer~ 
cised a degree of authority, to which they had been strangers 
before, and which being undefined, soon became excessive, and 
alarmed all those regular members of the legal profession who had 
received an European education. 

We would willingly assign the best motives for the conduct 
of those who have filled honourable situations in society ; but we 
deem the European Spaniards who resided in America, with the 
most inveterate hatred to France, to her policy under Bona- 

arte, and to the usurpation he had practised in Spain, to have 
eet yet more ready to follow the fortunes of Spain whithersoever 
they might lead, than to join with the Creoles in breaking all 
connexion with the Peninsula when under the strange yoke of 
the usurper’s dynasty. ‘The Viceroy of Mexico hesitated how | 
to act; the European Spaniards forcibly deposed him, and trans- 
ported him to Cadiz. The president of Caraccas received the 
first overtures from En land with coolness, and attempted to 
protect the vessel which had arrived with the emissaries of King 
Joseph from British capture. Liniers, the Viceroy of Buenos 
Ayres, in his proclamations, recalled to the recollection of the 
inhabitants the conduct of Spanish America in the war of the 
succession when it retained its calmness and tranquillity during 
the contest, resolved to submit to either the Austrian or the 
French competitor for the throne of Spain, whichsoever should 
be ultimately successful. Wherever the European Spaniards 
could speak or act without restraint, they certainly recommended 
to the inhabitants to follow the fate, and adhere to the fortunes, 
of Spain. This language, when Spain was supposed to be as 
completely subdued by France as the English opposition and 
the American patriots represented it, naturally induced the latter 
to consider those who held it as traitors to freedom, to religion, 
and to their country. : 

When assemblies were collected, which they soon were in all the 
provincesexcept Mexico, Peru, and Guatimala, the European Span- 
tards were generally excluded, the men selected were of the most 
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active, not to say violent, class among the Creoles. Having no pre- 
cedent by which to guide them, and having been bewildered by the 
declarations of equality uttered by the central junta, and subse- 
quently in more reprehensible language by the Cortes, they very 
naturally fell into all those excesses to which popular govern- 
ments are peculiarly exposed, especially when neither Jaw nor 
custom has defined the limits of power in the governors, nor the 
due rights and franchises of the governed. For a considerable 
period the rights of Ferdinand, in whose name these juntas 
acted, and the exclusive protection of the Catholic church, to 
which the people were most submissively attached, were the great 
holds on which their estimation and their power depended. ‘The 
feeble voice of the imbecile Regency, and the metaphysical 
Cortes assembled at Cadiz, were ill calculated to stop the progress 
of these bodies, who, having gained possession of power, were as 
eager to exercise it, and as unwilling to relinquish it, as their pro- 
totype in the Peninsula. 

As in France, when undergoing the dreadful process of the 
Revolution, the Constituent Assembly was Jess criminal than that 
called the Legislative, and as both were surpassed in every 
species of wickedness by their successor—the Convention, so in 
America every successive junta, (and the succession was rapid) 
improved in deteriority. Rage, fury, pillage, confiscation, se- 
cret executions, and massacres were resorted to; a popula 
tion without an enemy at hand was armed, and turned their 
arms against each other, till without au assignable cause the whole 
country was deluged with blood. ‘The insecurity of possession 
produced a neglect of cultivation. Scarcity was the consequence ; 
and at length a pestilential fever spread its ravages among the 
half-famished population of several considerable districts. 

Had we not witnessed the Revolution in France, we might 
hesitate in giving credit to the report of such rapid changes of 
feelings and sentiments, as are here represented in Spanish Ame- 
rica. ‘We might doubt that a people full of sentiments of the 
most profound loyalty, and embued with the strongest feelings of 
superstition, could throw away their regard for the former, and 
renounce the claims of the ms in so short a period; but 
such changes must be as rapid as the violent and transient emo- 
tions of an inflamed populace, under the influence of selfish, un- 
principled demagogues. ‘The first step being gained, that of a 
popular assembly, instituted without any other fixed principle 
than the will of those who established it, under no control from 
former maxims, nor confined to any established rules, every 
succeeding step follows in natural order. 

In a little time, the first leaders being removed and succeeded 
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by less scrupulous ones, the king’s name was abandoned and his 

authority was disowned ; those who were su to be friendly to 

monarchy were secretly executed, and their property confiscated. 

The neighbouring provinces, which were more slow in abandon- 

ing their ancient laws and connexions, were attacked, and the 

soctedades patrioticas, or Jacobin clubs, extended their tremendous 
er in all directions. 

When the captivity of Ferdinand was terminated, many of the 
provinces in America were reduced to a state of the greatest mi- 
sery. The conduct of the agitators had spread ruin every 
where around them, they still retained their power, and were 
solicitous to secure it. To the people who were elated with the 
restoration of their king and the prospect of the return of that 
tranquillity which they had long enjoyed, they found it necessary 
to intimate that terms should be settled, that agents should be dis 
patched to Madrid, to turn aside the vengeance which they 
represented as impending, and to settle some conciliatory plans 
for returning to their allegiance. Such was the re agree of the 
inhabitants for reconciliation, that the agitators knew, without 
some temporizing steps, they would themselves become the victims 
of that popular fury which they had hitherto directed. "When 
these agents were sent to ainuse the people of America and the 
Court of Madrid, others were dispatched to different Eur 
courts, to offer either the sovereignty or some sort of alliance, 
with the bait of exclusive commerce. Neither the agents sent to 
Madrid, nor those to the other courts, achieved, or were ex- 
pected to achieve any thing; but they effected what the leaders 
in America desired—they gained time to overcome the feelin 
of returning loyalty in the people, and to work them up by mis- 
representations of the conduct of the court to the desperate mea- 
sure of continuing the revolt. 

Spain and her restored monarch were anxious for reconcilia- 
tion with America; the derangement of their domestic affairs 
called loudly for peace, and recourse was not had to armaments 
till no hope of quiet arrangement was left. 

The insurrection in Mexico had been nearly suppressed and 
was soon extinguished, leaving only scattered banditti, too weak 
to oppose eyen the militia of the country when concentrated, 
but too strong to be kept in quiet by the civil magistrates, and 
too well acquainted with all the localities of that mountainous 
country to be traced to the retreats in which they sought shelter. 
A predatory kind of warfare still is faintly kept alive, which is 
rather mischievous than threatening, and more resembles the 
border wars which formerly harassed the boundaries of England 
and Scotland, than any of the wars between rival states, or any 
resistance made by a whole people to their rulers. Mexico, by 
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the distance of one city from another, is peculiarly exposed to be 
injured by this kind of annoyance ; but pe om of insurgents 
never approach to assail the towns, their inroads have no other 
political effect than to increase the dread of the peaceable and 
of any future attempts at revolution. 

Guatimala and Peru have remained firm in their allegiance 
to Spain in all her changes, and they have escaped the greater 
part of the sufferings to which the other provinces have been 
subjected ; but they have borne a share of the general calamity, 
by the demands which have been made on them for men, money, 
and provisions, to resist their insurgent neighbours. In the ex- 
tensive viceroyalty of New Granada, the important provinces of 
Panama, Darien, Santa Marta, and Guayaquil, have been exempt 
from revolutionary movements, whilst the capital, Santa Fe, and 
the cities of Carthagena, Quito, and Popayan, have been tremen- 
dous sufferers, both from their own internal agitations and the 
inroads of the people of Caraccas. After enduring a siege at- 
tended with more than its usual share of horrors, lr 
was taken by the army of Spain, which defeated the only body of 
regular insurgents in a pitched battle at Cachiri, overran the 
country, gained possession of the capital, and the other large 
cities, an wt ih the whole viceroyalty to submission. 

There remain only Caraccas in the northern, and Buenos 
Ayres and Chili in Ha southern part of South America, which 
resist the authority of the parent state. If the whole population 
of Spanish America amounts to 14,000,000, the inhabitants of 
those provinces now in a state of insurrection may be calculated 
at 2,500,000, or abont one-sixth of the whole. 

The resistance made to Spain by the party in Caraccas, and 
the continued tumults, depositions, and revolutions, in Buenos 
Ayres, which have originated solely from their own disorganized 
state, merit sume observation, and will serve to exhibit to our 
readers the natural progress and effects of democratic prin- 
ciples, effects which are more readily brought about in a rude 
than a civilized state, and which for the most part lead to misery 
and suffering in both, 

The whole province of Caraccas contained before the disas- 
trous events which we are about to relate, a population of nearly 
800,000 inhabitants, Creoles, Indians, Negroes, and mixed 
classes. Two of the districts, Guyana and Maracaybo, were, from 
the beginning, opposed to all revolutionary movements ; and the 
city of Coro, with the district around it, also retained its alle- 
giance. The districts of Cumana and Barinas, though 
to revolt, were not willing to allow the superiority which was 
claimed by the city of Caraccas, which, as the capital of all the 
provinces, and containing the largest number of inhabitants, 
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imitated the example of Paris, and assumed that its mob was the 
people of Venezuela, for so they chose to denominate the whole 
country. When the occupation of Andalusia by the French was 
known in Caraccas, assemblies were collected in each of the 
larger cities with the honest view, as far as the electors and the 
majority of the elected designed, of preventing their falling under 
the power of France, but a few men of violent temper, of po- 
pular talents, of unbounded ambition, and embued with the cant 
of the Gallic Convention, were mingled with them. The major- 
ity, as in the first Assembly of France, were disposed to preserve 
and reform, not to destroy; and in deference to them the more 
turbulent spirits were compelled to disguise their projects under 
the semblance of excessive zeal for the rights of Spain, for the 
Catholic religion, and the imprisoned monarch. As some of 
the cities hesitated to commit themselves to the measures of the 
capital, and as others loudly proclaimed their determination to 
wait the course of events in Europe, and whilst any government 
acted in the Peninsula, to obey its decrees, a pretext was found 
by the junta in Caraccas for arming its populace. Rumours of 
invasion from Maracaybo and Coro were propagated by those 
who knew that no force existed in either of these places which 
could attack them, and that no arms were to been found there 
if the men could have been furnished. But the rumour propa- 
gated by those who knew its falsehood was sufficient to kindle in 
an irritable population, a flame which the milder talents of the 
majority of the Assembly were unable to extinguish, and which 
soon consumed their influence, and left the whole city under the 
control of the orators of the mob. 

The agitators determined to begin by war, and collected an arm 
to attack Coro; but its military skill was not on a level with its 
mischievous projects. ‘Three thousand men were marched towards 
the refractory city, to compel it to accept of what they called 
liberty; but the measures of these patriots were so ill directed, 
that though no opposition was offered on the march, and but 
feeble powers of resistance were collected in Coro, the expedition 
was compelled to return with great loss, and without effecting its 
object, by the want of provisions, and by its own disorganized 
and mutinous condition. ‘Thus from the bare apprehension of 
danger, from apprehension which those who created it knew to 
be false, the country was plunged into a civil war, by its own Ja- 
cobin agitators, long before Spain had sent, or even had projected 
the sending, a single soldier to attack it. 

By having the armed power at its disposal, the violent party 
were enabled to proceed in a rapid career, and to silence even a 


“murmur from those peaceful inhabitants, who, in a time of tran- 


quillity, had possessed the greatest weight. Miranda, the pro- 
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jector of former revolutions, the active agent of the worst parties 
in France, suddenly appeared on the stage, and brought with 
him those inventions in the art of overturning governments 
which had been practised in Paris, and which he had studied till 
he became an adept. At his instigation, clubs called Sociedades 
Patrioticas were tormed, whose business it was to instigate the 

opulace, and to accelerate the march of the revolution by abo- 
fishing the junta ; the progress of which was too measured for the 
quick conceptions of the creole population, who still used the name 
of the mouarch in their decrees, and in all their proceedings still 
maintained some regard to the principles and institutions under 
which they had formerly existed. 

When the junta was dissolved, a Congress was chosen on the 
plan of equal suffrages to all colours and conditions, and soon be- 
came, like the Convention in France, the mere engine by which 
the Jacobin clubs exercised the most despotic and barbarous sway. 
Only twelve months were passed since the first commotions; and 
in April, 1811, they had run the course which France, with all 
her rapid revolutionary movements, had taken six years to accom- 
plish. ‘Those who dared to speak of reconciliation with Spain, 
were plundered by the authority of the clubs, which assumed the 
offices of courts of justice ; and by midnight inguisitions, without 
warning and without proof, executed some of the richest inhabi- 
tants, whose friends, before they knew they were arrested or ac- 
cused, were surprised at break of day by seeing them suspended 
by the neck, and a label affixed “he has died for his country.” 
‘The confiscations which followed these executions formed but a 
scanty fund for the wants of the patriots, who had destroyed the 
trifling revenuethat had existed, and whose resources from plunder 
were soon exhausted. ‘The Congress was busied in forming a 
paper constitution; the Directory, for they had three men who 
bore that epithet, were the tools of the clubs, and the clubs were 
employed in instigating the creoles to another military expe- 
dition against Coro, and one against the peaceable and beautiful 
city of Valencia, in both of which they were unsuccessful. Frus- 
trated in the hope of plundering these cities, having exhausted 
the sources which confiscations had supplied, like their proto- 
types in Paris, they had recourse to assignats, and issued abun- 
dance of paper, which it was necessary to support in credit, by 
decreeing a maximum in the price of provisions, and denouncing 
death to those who should keep wich the food from market, or 
should depreciate their paper currency. 

Whilst two years were passing from April, 1810, to March, 
1812, no force from Spain had attacked the patriots. They were 
suffered to proceed in their own course; and during the whole 
peried the battles, the sham plots, the pretexts for executions, the 
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invasion of their peaceful neighbours, and the quarrels and 
bloodshed between the various parties, made it evident that Jaco- 
binism was about to be destroyed by its own poison. An invi- 
sible arm, however, arrested its progress; a tremendous visit~ 
ation of Providence destroyed, for a moment, the Babel of con- 
fusion, and buried in its ruins thousands of the guilty actors 
in that turbulent scene of desolation. We dare not dive into 
the counsels of God, further than to presume that his judgments 
are sent on the earth that the inhabitants |may learn righ- 
teousness ; we will not infer that those visited by them are shown, 
by that visitation, to be worse than all the dwellers in Jeru- 
salem.” 

On Holy Thursday, 1812, on the anniversary of this miserable 
revolution, after two years of suffering from it, the city of Ca- 
raccas was sudden! Noatanet by an earthquake. The inhabit- 
ants were i | in the churches attending the raree-show of 


the day. The troops, with their arms, were in the train of the 


processions, within the same buildings, when, by a sudden con- 
vulsion, thousands were buried in the ruins, and perished. ‘The 
calamity extended with different degrees of severity to the other 
cities, su that the whole province in which the revolutionists pre- 
vailed became a scene of misery and sufferings, to be awe 
only by those greater sufferings they had, for two years before, 
been inflicting on themselves. 

The superstition of the people who survived the calamity was 
directed by the priests who taught them; and in the moment of 
suffering they greedily imbibed the lesson, that the earthquake 
was 2a demonstration of Divine wrath for the sin of insurrec- 
tion; that its happening on the anniversary of that transac- 
tion was a certain token ; that Coro, one loyal city, having wholly 
escaped the calamity, and Valencia another, having been but 
slightly injured, showed that the Holy Virgin (the great 
object of adoration in Spanish American religion) disapproved 
of their proceedings. Under the influence of these terrors, 
a small force from the loyal cities, commanded by the Spanish 
general Monteverde, traversed the whole country, with but feeble 
opposition, and took possession of the ruins of the capital and of 
the other shattered cities. A famine followed the earthquake, not 
so much the effect of that visitation as of the wars which had 
caused cultivation to be neglected, and the penalties which had 
been enacted on those cultivators who had either kept their pro- 
ductions back from the market, had demanded for them a price 


exceeding the maximum, or had refused to receive the depre- 


ciated paper in exchange. 
The Spanish commander, seated on a heap of ruins, sur- 
rounded with misery in all its inost dreadful forms, had no power 
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to relieve the sufferings he witnessed, or to confer that sud- 
den benefit which the fickle, inconsiderate inhabitants were 
taught to expect could be dispensed to them by the government 
in Spain, to whom their regards were now addressed. For 
nearly twelve months, however, they were at least calm in the 
midst of their privations ; but the habit of insubordination was 
too deeply rooted to be extirpated even by their suffering. In 
April, 1813, an insurrection broke out in Cumana, one of the 
largest cities. ‘The Spanish general had few troops, for his suc- 
cesses had been the effect of supernatural terror rather than of his 
armed force; and while he was arraying his feeble means to 
restore order in Cumana, Bolivar, who has since distinguished 
himself by his cruelty and ambition, collected a banditti in the 
western districts. By these two events the Spanish commander 
was speedily compelled to withdraw with his handful of men, and 
the whole country was once more delivered up to those furious 
passions which had before brought it to misery and ruin. With 
the exception of Puerto Cavallo, a strong fortress on the sea 
coast, and of Coro with its surrounding districts, the whole pro- 
vince became subjected to Bolivar, as the sole and military ruler. 
In January, 1814, he convened a number of persons of his own 
choice, called them an assembly of the people, ridiculously depo- 
sited his authority in their hands, and they, after a mock deli- 
beration, decr that he should be sole dictator under the title 
of Libertador de Venezuela, and that his authority should be 
obeyed till a union was formed with New Granada, when one 
great republic, free and independent, should be established. 

The power of Bolivar was soon, however, shaken. Liberty and 
equality had been preached to the Mulattoes and Indians, and 
they had profited by the lessons, and become adroit practitioners 
in the work of destruction. The Negro slaves, however, were 
still kept in subjection by the pretended patriots. They found 
them useful as labourers, and therefore never thought of dispens- 
— &.. them that liberty of which they boasted. ‘The slaves 
in Venezuela amounted to more than 70,000. ‘Two leaders equal 
in ferocity to Bolivar were enabled to kindle amongst them an in- 
surrection against his authority. Boves and Rosette began, by 
proclaiming liberty to the Negro slaves, they armed them wit 


such weapons as they could procure, and the work of 
destruction in the name of King Ferdinand, with an energy that 
er that of the patriots under Bolivar. covered the 
whole country with the black recruits that joined them as they 


advanced, drove the republican troops before them, or massacred 

those they overtook, and inflicted on the wretched inhabitants 

even more misery than Bolivar had dispensed. He was obliged 

to fly in his turn ; and in July, 1814, abandoned Caraccas to the 
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Spanish general, Cagigal, who had recently arrived with powers, 
but without troops, from the liberated l’erdinand. 

During the horrible transactions we have been narrating, it is 
important to remember that no armed Spanish force had ap- 
proached the country, that the whole of the ggene was a fair dis- 
play of the venomous effects of democracy on itself. All the va- 
rious parties clamoured for freedom ; but the kind of freedom 
they demanded none of them knew. ‘They all, however, prac- 
tised the cruelties which accompanied the freedom which Danton, 
Marat, and Robespierre, had before proclaimed in France; and 
operating upon a more uncivilized people, they produced more 
protracted, if not more severe miseries. In their combats with 
each other, no quarter was given; and when prisoners were made, _ 
either in pursuit or in the towns, they were executed, by hun- 
dreds, in cold blood. 

As it has been our principal design to show the necessary 
effect of disorganizing principles, especially when diffused 
among a rude people, to whom they are most captivating, and 
as we have brought our narrative down to the period when the 
army from Spain reached the coast in June, 1815, the remainder 
may be dismissed in a few sentences. 

Bolivar fled from Caraccas to New Granada, where a repub- 
lican party domineered ; they gave him a force to overthrow an- 
other republican party, which prevailed in Carthagena. He 
advanced to atiack them; but on his way learned that an army 
from Spain was arrived, when, instead of assailing, he joined his 
opponents, and threw himself into the city. He was besieged 
by General Morillo, and, to avoid surrendering, escaped by sea 
with a part of his troops, leaving the miserable inhabitants to 
expericuce all the vengeance he had drawn on them. He found 
shelter in the island of Margareta, and there formed a union with 
a piratical adventurer, named Brion, who conveyed him to the 
river Orinoco, where he captured the town or rather village of 
Angostura, and there fixed his head-quarters. 

Spanish Guyana, of which that place is the capital, was sup- 
posed to contain not more than thirty-five thousand inhabitants, 
of whom twenty thousand are Indians; it is cut off from Carac- 
cas by iminense plains, which, though covered with cattle, and con- 
sequently supplying abundance of animal food, Bolivar has not 

assed to attack the troops of Spain. He has been now two years 
in a state of almost total Inactivity, and, if we can judge, rather 
preserves his position there to favour the piratical enterprises of his 
colleague Brion, than with any prospect of other success than 
the rewards they may respectively reap from the plunder of the 
merchant ships of Spain and fosama 

By means of a printing-press which he has obtained, he has 
circulated proclamations and intelligence, which, having been 
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copied into the American or English journals, have conveyed to 
Europe most unfounded ideas of his situation and prospects 
‘Towards the viceroyalty of New Granada, which he affects to 
threaten, the whole district is either uninhabited, or contains a few 
tribes of unreclaimed Indians, the feebler of whom would afford 
him no assistance, and the more powerful cf whom would oppose 
him with ferocity, if not with skill equa! to his own. The distance 
is more than a thousand miles through a country intersected with 
broad and deep rivers, bordered with pestilential and nearly im- 
passable marshes, and often covered with forest almost impervious 
to the savage natives. If among the few inhabitants of Guyana 
he can recruit his forces, they must be more below the cha- 
racter of an army than his troops have hitherto been; and 
even with every assistance which he may derive from them, 
and from the disbanded adventurers of the European armies, 
whatever temporary success he may obtain must be of a pre- 
datory kind, and end ultimately in the destruction of his own 
cause. ‘The two years he has spent in inactivity have not increased 
his land force, though the exertions of his colleague have enriched 
some of his partisans with naval plunder. But the interval has 
been employed by Spain in calming the passions of the inhabit- 
ants of the towns in Caraccas; it has given them time to con- 
template, with dreadful recoilections, the horrors they have wit- 
nessed, and has led them to acquiesce in any subjection that can 
free them from the apprehension of a return of those crimes 
which have been perpetrated in the abused name of liberty. 

If we pass from the most northern to the most southern part 
of South America, we shall see the effects of Jacobinism developed 
in a different and certainly less revolting form, but with all its 
distinguishing peculiarities of plunder, confiscation, and destruc- 
tion. Buenos Ayres had shown in the year 1806, when occupied 
by the British troops, who were afterwards driven out, and in the 
subsequent year, when newly attacked, the greatest degree of at- 
tachment to Spain, and repugnance to foreign dominion. In one 
respect that province differed from all the other districts under the 
crown of Spain; it contained no nobles, but few great landed 
proprietors, and few rich commercial capitalists. A medi- 
ocrity prevailed among the inhabitants, unknown either in 
Mexico or Peru; the necessaries of life were abundant, and 
procured by little exertion; and hence, though idleness was 
common, absolute poverty could scarcely be known.  Liniers 
was viceroy when the* invasion of Spain was undertaken by Bo- 
naparte. He was of French extraction; and had been raised 
to the rank he enjoyed, as a reward for the gallant conduct 
displayed by him in repelling the English invaders. ‘The infamous 
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transactions of Bayonne spread, in every part of the world where 
the Spanish nation was established, a violeut degree of rancour 
and jealousy against France and Frenchmen. Liniers would 
have been suspected, whatever had been his conduct ; but from the 
first communication of the intelligence from Europe he disco- 
vered hesitation, if not an inclination to side with the Corsican 
family. When in 1810 the accounts of the dispersion of the 
central junta reached the River Plate, the viceroy, Cisneros, who 
had displaced Liniers, was unable to resist the popular voice, a 
commotion was quickly excited, and he was compelled to yield to 
the acclamations of the inhabitants, who appointed an assembly 
to protect the rights of Ferdinand. Liniers withdrew from the 
capital, and in the — city of Cordova attempted to collect 
a party, with the design, as his friends assert, of supporting the 
cause of the regency at Cadiz, or, as his enemies aver, of esta- 
blishing the authority of :Joseph Bonaparte. Whatever were 
his plans, they were soon frustrated: some emissaries from the 
junta of the capital reached Cordova, kindled a popular commo- 
tion, and he with his suite was shortly put to death, without 
proof and without trial. The same junta speedily decreed the de- 

tion of Cisneros and all the members of the royal audience, 
who, without other formalities, were immediately transported 
to the Canaries. The former administration being thus wholly 
removed, the power remained without opposition in the 
hands of an assembly, who quickly separated into two parties, 
and agreed in nothing but arming the inhabitants, though no 
enemy was to be discovered that could possibly attack them. Se- 
veral of the districts, indeed, had not joined them in the revolu- 
tion, and were rather disposed to wait for intelligence from Eu- 
rope, than to commit themselves to the hazards of popular com- 
motion. The army being formed, was employed to attack these 
communities, and the struggles which followed, issued in various 
successes and reverses, a shifting superiority, and a profuse expen- 
diture of blood and treasure. During five years, from 1810 to 1815, 
few months passed that did not witness a revolution either in the 
capital or in the armies; sometimes the Congress dismissed the 
generals, sometimes the generals displaced the Congress, Small 
cities declared themselves independent republics, and put for- 
ward their scanty population to defend themselves or to attack 
their neighbours. Adventurers armed the wild erratic inhabi- 
tants of the plains, and at their head levied contributions on the 
towns. It must be allowed that the cruelties practised in Ca- 
raccas, were not so extensively followed in La Plata. Although 
they had their sociedades patrtoticas, and these exercised consider- 
able influence, they seldom proceeded to commit murders, but 
contented themselves with stripping of their property those they 
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suspected, and privately transporting them to some other country, 
without its being known in the city that they were under confine- 
ment. Such was the general course which the different parties, 
as they attained power, followed towards their opponents. The 
clergy had at first rather acquiesced in than supported the re- 
volution ; as it proceeded to republicanism, and its consequent 
confiscations, the higher ministers of religion were awakened 
to its effects on the discipline, the revenues, and the faith 
of the church. As far as they dared, they o and thus 
drew on themselves a harassing persecution. The Archbishop 
of Charcas was removed from fis residence, and kept in a kind 
of confinement, sometimes in one place, sometimes in another, 
as the caprice of the successive rulers dictated. ‘The venerable 
Bishop of Cordova was ordered to be shot for discovering re- 
pugnance at the revolt; and though his life was spared, he was 
sent into exile in the interior, and refused permission to pass into 
the Portuguese territory; which one of his chaplains ‘having 
attempted to do, was arrested and condemned to death, but 
saved through the interposition of an English merchant, who 
bribed with a considerable sum the leaders of the dominant 
party. Though not so bloody as in Caraccas, the rulers 
at Buenos Ayres were by no means wanting in injustice to 
some of their fellow citizens. Alzaga, the sicleath merchant in 
the city of Buenos Ayres, and one of the most estimable of its 
inhabitants, immediately after a successful revolution, in which 
one party had expelled another, was seized by the recently in- 
stalled rulers, accused of a plot to restore the displaced di- 
rectory, and without proof or formalities was, with twenty 
of his friends, executed in a few hours. ‘The course of events 
had proceeded regularly from democracy to anarchy, and at 
length, as elsewhere, attained its usual termination—a military 
despotism. 

Puyrredon had been a lawyer; he early distinguished himself 
by his boldness in civil contests, and at length entered the army 
where he displayed a skill and courage, that gave him estima- 
tion with the troops; and having, by various steps, been 
raised to the command of the army, he looked forward to supreme 
power. ‘The republican forms had undergone perpetual change ; 
the various functionaries had been displaced in rapid succession, 
and all but the most turbulent and most ambitious were sick of 
the scenes of violence and injustice which the mob of the capital 
were easily excited to display. ‘The assembly and the directo 
left the capital, then in a state of insurrection, and assembled at 
Tucuman, a small town in the interior, four hundred miles from 
the former seat of government; here, finding their authority dis- 
obeyed, and their power of coercion over the army and the citi- 
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zens merely nominal, they were induced or compelled to resign 
their authority, and they decreed that Puyrredon should be ap- 
pointed chief and sole dictator. Thus fell the whole power into 
one man’s hands; and that man, the ape of Cromwell and Bo- 
naparte, was the commander of the army. ‘The capital and some 
other divisions of the country would have resisted, but the paper 
constitutions that had been framed, and the congresses that at- 
tempted to assemble, all fell before the force of the army and the 
“‘ Supreme Director ;” for such was the title given him; and he 
has now for three years exercised unlimited power. , 

While the usual termination of democracy has occurred in the 
southern and western parts of the viceroyalty of La Plata, the 
northern and eastern divisions have been subjected to similar re- 
volutions, and, probably, greater sufferings. At a very early 
period of the revolt, some small cities on the eastern side of the 
river thought, or at least the most turbulent of their inhabitants 
thought, they too could form independent states as well as the ca- 
pital. Assumption, Rioxa, and Santafe, the two latter cdntaining 
not more than two thousand five hundred souls, decreed their in- 
dependance, and, mimicking the capital, armed their population. 
Artigas, who now assumes sovereign power, whose commissions, 
supplied most liberally to the citizens of the United States of 
America, have facilitated a naval piracy that reflects disgrace on 
all the maritime powers of the globe, though he has no control 
over or access to a single port, became an early champion for re- 
volutionary fame. He was originally one of those banditti who 
live in the mountains, and, under the name of landaleros, subsist 
by robbery or smuggling, as they may find either one profession 
or the other most profitable. He had been imprisoned by the 
Spanish government, and was condemned to death; but as he was 
well acquainted with the haunts and practices of the bandaleros, 
he was deemed a fit subject for pardon, and a fit officer for the 
troops employed in suppressing his former associates. The re- 
volution found him holding a captain’s commission in a regi- 
ment stationed on the north side of the river, intended to keep 
the mountaineers in check. He soon renounced his allegiance, 
joined himself to the small independent republics, and gained the 
command of their forces. He combated with the army of Buenos 
Ayres with varied success; and having plenty of horses, so as to 
mount all his army, when attacked by superior numbers he 
found safety in flight. His depredations were not confined to 
his republican brethren, but the Portuguese territory was perpe- 
eae subject to his inroads and plundering incursions; and 
thus he compelled the court of Rio Janeiro to protect their domi- 
unions by an armed force. The city of Monte Video had suffered 
severely by the disturbances that had long prevailed, and in spite 
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of the jealousy which ever subsists between Spaniards and 
Portuguese, they preferred tranquillity, even with a foreign yoke, 
to that dreadful confusion which they had previously endured, 
and received the Portuguese troops with open arms. 

Such is a sketch of the state to which the viceroyalty of La 
Plata has been reduced by the baleful activity of its democracy. 
It is now divided between three powers, no two of which agree 
with each other. The borders between them are laid waste; what 
little cultivation is required is neglected; and but for the millions 
of wild cattle which supply animal food, the country would suffer 
the evils of famine. ‘The army, which has at length assumed the 
superiority, receives no pay, and therefore lives by plundering the 
natives of the open countries, and by being quartered on the in- 
habitants when in towns. ‘Though now kept down by military 
force, the parties in the capital are various, consolidated and se- 
cret, and must, if ever the army be removed, break out into 
commotion. ‘The Spanish party contains those of the highest 
rank, the greatest talents, and the largest fortunes: but they, 
as in every country, are a small proportion. Another party 
is the republican, which wishes to rule in the city, and 
through it in the provinces. ‘There is too a party of Federalists, 
who desire a number of independent states to be formed and 
joined in ageneral union. Another party, which indeed is now 
ulmost annihilated, wish for a monarch of the race of the ancient 
Incas. But the Portuguese party, increased by the persons of 
property who would be any thing rather than insurgents, is 
now supposed to be the most numerous. 

From 1810 to the present time no armed force from Spain has 
been sent to the river Plate; the confusion, sufferings, and misery, 
which have been spread there, have not sprung from invasion, 
but have originated wholly in the democratic principles which 
have been spread by a few artful and designing men among the 
rude population, who, from their ignorance, their indolence, and 
their violent passions, were easily infected with a poison which 
must either be subdued, or will extend, as it has done in St. Do- 
mingo, till it destroys its victims. 

Our view of Chili must be necessarily short. ‘The invasion of 
Andalusia, when known, produced a revolution in July, 1810. In 
the December of that year, after a continuance of tumults, a paper 
constitution was formed, and begun to be executed ; but an insur- 
rection of the few troops they had raised in three months de- 
stroyed the eonstitution, and another was projected. ‘Three bro- 
thers of the name of Carrera, each of them military men, cla- 
moured for reform, and by that hacknied trick got the superior? 
ity, and dissolved the Congress which was constructing the con- 
stitution in November, 1811. Conspiracies were formed against 
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these brothers, which produced numberless executions. They 

uarrelled with each other; and a small force having arrived from 
the Spanish army of Peru, the troops of Chili were divided into 
two parties, one adhering to the Carreras, the other to a new 
candidate for superiority, of Irish extraction, named O’Hig- 
gins. In consequence of these disputes, when the royal forces 
attacked O’Higgins, the elder Carrera, who had a command, 
would not support him, but retreated to the capital, and indulged 
his banditti in every species of outrage on the citizens. The in- 
habitants drove out his men, refused admission to O’ Higgins, and 
sent a deputation to the royal commander to hasten his march, 
and upon his arrival the gates were opened and tranquillity re- 
stored. ‘The whole province was soon quieted, and the revolu- 
tionists driven over the Andes to Mendoza, in the viceroyalty of 
La Plata. 

When Puyrredon obtained the sole authority in Buenos Ayres, 
it was necessary to find employment for the army that had raised 
him to supreme power ; and the expelled patriots of Chili urged 
him to the attack of their country. Part of his army was joined to 
the fugitives from Chili. ‘The united troops advanced, and in one 
battle defeated the small force which the royalists had collected. 
The republicans entered the capital, practised their usual enormi- 
ties, and, though divided into numerous factions, have still the 
possession of it, and agreat part of the province. The royal- 
ist forces retain some of the ports, and look for reinforcements 
from Peru. What may be the issue of this contest isvery doubtful. 
If the country be not brought to submit to the comparatively 
mild government of the parent state, it must continue to be torn 
by barbarous factions, who, with the fury of wild beasts, will 
devour each other, till some chieftain of overbearing mind shall 
arise, who, by a rigid military tyranny, such as Puyrredon and 
Artigas exercise, will banish from their lips, if not from their 
hearts, the democracy which has conducted them to his do- 
minion. We think it must appear, that even in the small 
portion of Spanish America which has been in a state of 
insurrection, the whole of the inhabitants have not shaken off 
the high estimation in which they previously held the parent 
state ; and we fully coincide in the opinion, which Capt. Bonny- 
castle has given, that ‘As in New Granada, Florida, Quito, Peru, 
and Mexico, the insurgents have very little sway, and in Cuba and 
Porto-rico they are unknown, the colonies of Spain, so far from 
being wrested from her, are still under her dominion; and it ap- 
pears extremely probable they will remain so.”’ 

As the work before us is executed in general with great accu- 
racy, we do not feel any necessity for making remarks on the 
style, which is such as would scarcely bear rigid criticism. We 
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think the arrangement might be, and we hope will be, improved 
in a future edition. We also suggest for the consideration of the 
author, that Santa Marta was only founded in 1554, whereas he 
states that Gonzaio Ximenes de Quesada was sent from thence 
in 1536 (Vol. i. p. 267). We believe the western boundary 
of the province of Carthagena is the Rio Guacuba, and not 
the river of Darien (Vol. i. p. 241). He is mistaken in stating 
(Vol. ii. p. 110) that a junta was established in Mexico, in 1808, 
such an assembly never met, and the bare attempt to convene it 
led to the deposition of Iturrigaray, the viceroy. It is an error 
to state (Vol. 1. p. 9), that * Spain took forcible possession of 
Florida in 1781 ;? only Pensacola was taken, East Florida was 
not attacked, but was given at the peace, in exchange for the 
Bahama Islands, which Spain had captured. We might 
notice some ether errors: they would be but few and immaterial ; 
and we call the attention of the author to these only because we 
think too highly of the valuable materials here collected, 
not to wish that the work was freed from even those slight imper- 
fections, which, in a smal! degree, lessen its value. We beg to 
intimate to Capt. Bonnycastle, that he will find a very interest- 
ing recent account of some of the interior provinces of Mexico, 
by Don Miguel Arispe, which was addressed to the Cortes in 
Cadiz, of which he was a member, and may be seen in the pro- 
ceedings of that body. 


Arr. IX.—Facts and Observations towards forming a New The 
of the Earth. By William Knight, LL.D. Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy in the Institution of Belfast. 8vo. pp. 352. 
Constable and Co. Edinburgh, 1818. 


‘YO insure attention in these times as the author of a new theory 
of the earth, the geologist will find it incumbent on him, in the 
first place, to produce a large number of incontestible facts not 
hitherto observed by other inquirers, and then to give evidence, 
by his mode of reasoning on these facts, that he has a head for 
reflection and arrangement. If judged according to this standard 
of qualification, Dr. Knight, we are sorry to say, will be found 
grievously deficient, there not being a single new fact — for- 
ward from the beginning to the end of his volume; whilst, 

nerally speaking, he conducts his arguments so unconnectedly, 
and with so little unity of purpose, that he even fails to make 
known to his reader what it is that he wishes to establish. At 
one time he praises Hutton, whose theory, he says, * has given 
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rise to much of the evidence which the science affords ;” at an- 
other time, he extols Werner, “to whom belongs the honour of 
having first accurately distinguished the mountain rocks ;” and, 
after all, he concludes by assuring us, that the systems of both 
these writers “ are pis unsatisfactory in their first aha me 
Thus are we led to infer that the author himself has arrived 
at clearer views on this interesting branch of science; and, in 
order that we may do justice to his speculations, we shall begin 
by stating them as perspicuously aswe can. _ 

We may observe, then, that instead of holding the Wernerian 
doctrine as to the different orders of formation in the roy sub- 
stances which compose the crust of the earth, and which, by the 
disciples of that school, are denominated, from certain character- 
istic properties, primitive, transition, floetz, independent, and so 
forth, he maintains that, in strictness of language, there is but 
one formation ; that all stratified rocks have the same origin, are 
composed of the same materials, and are regulated in their aggre- 
gation and consolidation by the same principle. The materials 
iere alluded to as composing the numerous and extensive strata 
which are spread over the surface of the globe are no other than 
fragments of granite, in various states of istategration and com- 
minution : ald these portions of gravel and sand, washed by the 
ocean from granitic mountains and floated to different dis- 
tances from the parent mass, are supposed to have deposited 
themselves in strata on the sides of these mountains, or to have 
sunk to the bottom of the great waters, in beds more or less hori- 
zontal, according to the nature of the superficies on which they 
happened to fall. It is to be remarked, too, as we go along, that 
this granitic sand or gravel, mechanically removed and mechani- 
cally deposited, is imagined to have converted itself into gneiss, 
mica-slate, clay-slate, limestone, porphyry, sandstone, gray-wacke, 
and all kinds of conglomerates, during the short time that it was 
nee in suspension by the waters of the ocean. This is certainly 
bold enough, to be brought forward under the head of facts and 
observations! But we have next to account for the granite itself, 
from the mere washings of which all the stratified rocks, accord- 
ae this new theory, were successively formed. 

he Huttonians, it is well known, ascribe the origin of the 
rock now mentioned to the operations of heat in the inner parts 
of the earth; but they bave been equally at a loss to account for 
the presence of this heat exactly at the time that it happens to be 
wanted, and for its discontinuance when the work assigned to it 
has been fully performed.. When, on any occasion, a new conti- 
nent ts to be elevated, the plutonic furnace is lighted up at plea- — 
sure by the geological theorist, and its powers increased to such 
an intensity that huge masses of ignited granite are propelled with 
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irresistible violence through the are strata, tearing 
and throwing them in every possible direction; and as soon as 
this mighty task is achieved, the mountains formed, and the bot- 
tom of the sea exposed to the sun, the fire is extinguished, or 
thrust down to the centre for a few myriads of centuries, to await 
the recurrence of a similar exigency. Dr. Knight, regarding the 
assumption of such an agent in a philosophical theory as exceed- 
ing all the bounds of a reasonable postu/atum, has bethought him- 
self of another method of raising a fire in the bowels of the 
earth; and were it not that the effects attributed to it necessarily 
imply, that it must have been repeatedly dormant, and as fre- 
quently revived, we should have no hesitation in admitting that it 
is rather an improvement upon Hutton’s notion of a central heat. 
It is in effect as follows : | 

The analysis of the earths and alkalies by Sir Humphry 
Davy, having demonstrated that the bases of these substances are 
of astrictly metallic nature, and subsequent observation havi 
proved that this combination with oxygen is always attended wit 
the disengagement of heat, it occurred to Dr. Knight as a very 
plausible hypothesis to maintain, that the interior of our globe 
must originally have consisted of these metallic bases, which 
being brought by some unknown accident into contact with water, 
were instantly formed into oxides or earthy bodies ; upon which, 
arranging themselves in the proper proportions, they became 

quartz, felspar, and mica ; and lastly, submitting to a ws, grr pro- 
cess of aggregation, they appeared in huge masses of granite. 
“ No sooner,” says the Doctor, “ were calcium and aluminum in 
the hands of their illustrious discoverer than these ideas of the 
nature of the world arose. Wherever we look, we behold around 
us, in the great mass of the globe, compounds of oxygen with 
metallic bases, ‘These compounds must have originated by com- 
bustion, for the new metals inflame on admitting water to their 
substance.” 

The author, however, seems to have very little confidence in his 
own conclusion; and under the impression of his weakness, as it 
should seem, he ventures upon a nearer approach to the Huttonian 
hypothesis, by admitting that, notwithstanding all his learned ex- 
position on the subject of metallic bases and subterranean oxida- 
tion, “ it might not be improper also to infer that even the mate- 
rials of granite had existed in another state before they received 
their present arrangement.” But what this “ other state” was, no 
attempt is made to determine—no conjecture even is offered to as- 
sist the imagination in tracing its history or its effects, We are 
therefore compelled to infer that the expression just mentioned had 
dropped from the author withoutany precise idga attached to it, and 


that it is by no means to be understood as importing any specific 
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modification of his ral views. He accordingly proceeds, as if 
nothing of this doubtful or misgiving nature had escaped him, to 
explain how the stratified rocks were formed from the granite; 
it being understood that this last rock was generated, as above 
unfolded, by the oxidation of the metaloids, calcium, aluminum, 
silicium, &c. ‘ As the pyramidal and heated masses,” says he, 
“rose above the waves to a gigantic altitude of many miles, they 
would be subject to an immediate and most rapid degradation. 
The waters round them, more fluid from the heat and more 
active from the currents which propagate caloric in all warm cli- 
mates, would receive the immense debris. The largest fragments 
of felspar and quartz would be first produced and soonest con- 
solidated. As the degradation became less rapid, quartz and 
mica, with less felspar, would form the newer layers of gneiss, 
Where the mica fell more slowly, mica-slate strata would be de- 
e finer particles of felspar, of a clay aspect, would precipitate 
in clay-slate. Where a ter heat acted, crystals of felspar 
would form in the basis, ail pevihics porphyries. All these strata 
deposited on sloping sides of the granitic pyramids would receive 
their consolidation in that position, and their mantling shapes 
and bendings would follow from the inequalities of the surface 
on which they rested. ‘The heavings of the fused mass below, 
and the heat which it would preserve, would give rise, in 
some cases, to new disturbances of the layers already depo- 
sited; in others, the strata depositing next the granite being 
heated, would, from the ulsion of their water, contract, 
and open in fissures, through the ramifications of which the 
melted granite rising, would present the irruption of veins in the 
schistus. In the state of a wet or heated paste, other masses might, 
from compression, assume the waving aspect. ‘These operations 
carried on under the waters, would be increased by the rapid dis- 
integration of these slaty rocks, as they were forming. Finer and 
finer particles would thus be attained, and be carried to greater 
and greater distances from their original source ; just as the out- 
goings of the strata of clay-slate are more extensive than those of 
mica-slate; of mica-slate, than gneiss. From the disintegration of . 
porphyry and limestone, and the longer suspension and easier de- 
gradation of the last rock, many of the secondary strata would 
gradually fall down.—As the cooling of the central mass must 
on more slowly from the nature of the envelopes thus seokenals 
a provision would arise for subsequent disturbances, for the origin 
of basalt in many places above the newest strata, and for its pro- 
sion ae in dykes, in consequence of its expansion when 
sed, ose parts where the ignition had continued longest, 
might at a later era discharge their basalt and greenstone rocks, 
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and thus t the last change which many countries have un- 
dergone from the dominion of fire. In the spots where it still 
lingered, or where there was a more ready access of water to the 
metallic nucleus, our present volcanoes would form their pro- 
ducts, either in the air or below the waves, force their way 
through beds of porphyry and limestone, raise their regular 
cones, emit their streams and dykes of lava, and present us, 
after intervals of repose, with operations considerably analogous 
to those of a more gigantic kind, which had raised the larger 
masses of continental and insular land.” 
_In this quotation we have given the substance of Dr. Knight’s 
theory ; whence we may safely say of him, as he has remarked 
of Hutton and Werner, shat be *‘ has added new domains to the 
regions of conjecture.” Indeed it cannot fail to strike the most 
superficial student in this department of science, that our author 
has contrived to encumber himself with the peculiar difficulties of 
both the theories which he has ventured to oppose, without se- 
curing the advantages of either. As a proof of this, we may ob- 
serve that his hypothesis requires both the internal heat of Dr. 
Hutton to liquify his granite and basalt, and also the solvent of 
Werner to analyze the former rock, so as to obtain from it d 
sitions of clay-slate and limestone. Of this last difficulty, how- 
ever, the author does not appear to be aware. On the contrary, 
he takes it for granted that the mere mechanical disintegration of 
his granitic masses, sand composed of quartzy pebbles, plates of 
mica, and comminuted felspar, would form, by the simple act of 
subsidence from a fluid, strata of clay-slate and beds of limestone, 
wherein we find no traces either of quartz, mica, or felspar. We 
require not to be reminded that these ingredients of granite 
contain in them all the simple earths which enter into the compo- — 
sition of clay-slate and limestone; but at the same time we deny 
that, by the washing of the sea upon a granitic mountain, these 
earths could be produced from quartz and felspar, so as to ~ 
form the strata now mentioned. Does Dr. Knight wish his 
readers to receive it as an axiom in chemistry, that the silica and 
alumina, of which felspar is chiefly composed, will be separated 
from each other by agitation in water; that is, in other words, 
that a chemical union will be dissolved by such a degree of me- 
chanical action as is sufficient to te a mass into fragments ? 
Admitting that his “ pyramids of granite did rise above the 
waves to a gigantic altitude of many miles,” all that he has a 
right to expect from the operation of the disintegrating agent 
with which they were surrounded, is the removal to a limited dis- 
tance of such small portions as were separated from these masses, 
and their arran t, perhaps, in a somewhat different order. 
But to as the author has. proceeded throughout, upon 
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the assumption that the waters of the ocean were to act as a sol- 
vent upon felspar, quartz, and mica, to resolve them into their 
constituent parts, and thus to leave them at liberty to form new 
combinations, is unquestionably to load himself with the most 
cumbersome part of the Wernerian system to very Jittle purpose. 
The Huttonian theory itself, with all its untenable points, is 
inuch better than this modified Vulcanism; for although it is not 
easy to conceive in what way the wpan § strata of the earth could 
be formed from the debris of older land, yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that the disciples of Hutton are supplied by their hypo- 
thesis with a sufficient variety of materials. 

Dr. Knight details to us an experiment which he made with 
the view of illustrating the main principles of his theory. A 
wooden box was constructed, six inches square and nine feet in 
height, provided with a moveable bottom, by which a square 
tray, about six inches deep, could be introduced. ‘T'wo sides of 
this tray were formed of glass, to allow an undisturbed inspec- 
tion of its contents. When the box was filled with water, the 
tray being previously inserted above its bottom, various substances 
previously arranged were let fall through the liquid, so as to 
imitate as nearly as possible the mechanical suspension and depo- 
sition of the stratified rocks. As the separation by pounding of 
the constituent parts of granite is difficult, the author selected 
from a quarry a portion of granite sand, having the requisite 
parts of quartz, mica, and felspar. The first attempts, he in- 
forms us, were not productive of good results, from the rapidity 
with which the fragments fell down. ‘This, however, was pre- 
vented by introducing into the box what Dr. Knight calls an 
endless coil of hair, resembling the rope engine of Vera, and 
turned slowly by the usual means. ‘The gentle agitation thus 
communicated to the water, he adds, retarded the deposition: 
und when the materials of small-grained granites were let fall, 
granitic sand was never reproduced, but a gneiss graduating into 
mica-slate, most mica being uppermost. With mica-siate in 
powder were mixed various portions of blue clays, reduced to a 
fine division by burning: and, we are assured, that such results 
as had been anticipated appeared in this experiment. 

What the results were, lichens we are not informed ; but we 
are perfectly satisfied, that in this, and all other trials of the same 
kind, the only result which can possibly appear will be the sub- 
sidence, according to their specific gravities, of the several portions 
of sand which are dropped into the water. It is truly ridiculous 
in the author to state, with a grave face, that the sinking to the 
bottom of his granitic powder produced “ gneiss graduating into 
mica-slate, most mica being uppermost;” when every body adits 
that the stratified appearance, which he is pleased to denominate 
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eneiss, was nothing more than different seams of the sand 
which he had gathered in the quarry, disposed horizontally in the 
glass tray, exactly as we see sand formed in layers at the bot- 
tom of a pool; and that ‘* most mica was uppermost,” for the 
very obvious reason that mica, both from its structure and con- 
stituent parts, is lighter than quartz or felspar. But grantin 
that all these fancies were facts, and that the granitic powder did 
in reality subside into the tray in the form of well-characterized 
gneiss and mica-slate (without being attended with the very sus- 
picious circumstance of having “ most of the mica uppermost”), we 
still maintain that Dr. Knight would have made out very little to 
suit the purposes of his speculation. ‘To remove themost obvious 
objections to his hypothesis, he must satisfy us not only that 
quartz, felspar, and mica, mechanically suspended in water, will 
deposit gneiss, but also that the same ingredients will let fall pri- 
mitive limestone, serpentine, and clay-slate, in which no traces 
of themselves, except as imbedded minerals, are any where per- 
ceptible. He must prove to us that granitic powder, agitated in 
his box with the ‘ endless coil of hair,” or any other instrument, 
will be thereby decomposed, and the silica, alumina, oxide of 
iron, lime, chrome, and potash, separated from one another, so 
as to be free to enter into new combinations. He must likewise 
satisfy us that his granite, the parent of all other rocky substances, 
contains a sufficient quantity of those particular earths which are 
found to compose even the stratified rocks of the first order. Is 
there lime enough, for example, in granite to afford materials for 
those immense calcareous strata which form so large a propor- 
tion of all primitive countries? Is there magnesia enough for 
the serpentines and other members of the talk family? In one 
word, will the silica and alumina of granite, with the very small 
portions of alkali and oxide which that rock contains, supply 
earths, alkalies, and metals, for the various strata which compose 
the shell of this terraqueous globe ? 

The notions entertained by Dr. Knight relative to the origin 
of granite are, as we have already remarked, pretty closely allied 
to the Huttonian hypothesis on this head, whilst his tenet that 
all the stratified rocks were formed from the abraded particles of 
the granitic masses, differs from the views of Hutton as to the 
formation of these bodies, only in regard to the history of the 
process. In the one. case, it was earlier and more rapid; in the 
other, it was later and more gradual. But in respect of the cen- 
tral heat necessary to both systems, Dr. Knight is chargeable 
with a peculiar obscurity: for it is obvious that the caloric evolved 
by the oxidation of the metallic bases of the several earths would 
be limited in its duration to the time oceupied in poh of 
oxidation, and, consequently, that as soon as the metaloids were 
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saturated with oxygen, the disengagement of heat would cease, 
This process we know, too, is of a most rapid and momenta 
nature ; and, as far as we can judge from experiments on a one | 
scale, would not occupy the countless ages assigned to it by the 
supposition of our author. Not satisfied with such a period and 
intensity of his chemical fire as would oxidize the metallic bases, 
combine the earths into granite, fuse this granite, and raise it u 
above the waves to the “ gigantic altitude of many miles,” he 
insists upon keeping it alive till, by the slow process of degra- 
dation, the waters ok the ocean have washed down these pyra- 
midal masses, and formed the debris into primitive, transition, 
and floetz strata, in order that he may have at command an 
agent to melt and throw out basalt and greenstone, amidst the 
newest beds of the floetz formation, Dr. Hutton, by not con- 
descending upon the nature of the fire, or rather the source of 
heat, which he employs so extensively, did not put it in the 

wer of his adversaries to annoy him with specific objections ; 
Dat the writer now before us particularizes the principle from 
whose operation his caloric is supplied, as well as the materials 
upon which it works, and thereby enables his readers to exercise 
their judgment as to the probability of all the effects aseribed to 
it in the production of geological phenomena. Availing our- 
selves, therefore, of this advantage, we pronounce the principle 
in question—the very groundwork of Dr. Knight’s theory—to 
be not only excessively unscientific, but equally childish and in- 
artificial; for although it is impossible to calculate what length 
of time would elapse before the ocean could wash down enough 
of sand from the first-formed masses to compose, according to 
his view of this matter, the several strata which constitute the 
crust of the earth, even to the newest floetz rocks, we may be 
satisfied that it would comprehend much too extensive a period 
to admit the supposition upon which the whole system rests, 
namely, that the oxidation of the metallic bases still continued 
in action, and thereby maintained the internal heat in sufficient 
intensity to melt and propel large beds of greenstone. In short, 
he keeps his fire in existence as long as he has any occa- 
sion for it, and then allows it to extinguish itself without stating 
even the shadow of reason for such a momentous event. 

Even in making use of his heated masses of granite for the 
omar pa consolidating the superimposed strata, the author lays 

imself open to sundry manifest objections. For instance, in 

imagining that the first strata of gneiss and mica-slate were d 
sited upon the sides of the fused granite, and ‘wrapped round it 
like brown paper round a sugar loaf, he does not seem to per- 
ceive that if the mass actually retained the degree of heat which 


he supposes (for - speaks of it as still * heaving,” like melted 
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metal in a furnace) it would utterly destroy in these depositions 
all traces of stratification. Or taking the alternative that the 
strata in question applied to the heated granite like layers of wet 
paste, cooled it so effectually as to prevent it from injuring their 
delicate structure, it will follow that the heat remaining would 
not be sufficiently strong to penetrate the several strata of gneiss 
and mica-slate, and to consolidate the clay-slate, limestone, and 
sandstone, which were deposited over them. But there is ab- 
surdity in the very notion that the fused granite, surrounded all 
the time by the ocean and the atmosphere, could retain during 
the long period necessary to abrade from its surface, by the action 
of the waves, matcrials enough to form several strata, a temper- 
ature sufficiently high to consolidate them into the most compact 
and indurated rocks. ‘There are here the most objectionable 
_ of the Huttonian hypothesis to confound the reader withal. 

‘e have sandstone, for example, the fourth or fifth stratum 
from the supposed central granite, and consequently at the dis- 
tance, we shall say, of eighty or a hundred feet, acted upon by 
that ignited mass so as to soften it at least, and effect its conso- 
lidation, whilst beds of mica-slate not more than the tenth of 
an inch in thickness, placed, too, within a few feet of the heated 
body, and, we ought to add, naturally more fusible than the 
sandstone, resist completely all impression of the fire. 

But there is not the smallest reason to ig that, the 
granitic pyramids of which our author speaks being protruded 
into the atmosphere miles above the surface of the ocean, the 
strata formed of their debris would, from the ordinary process 
of a mechanical subsidence, wrap themselves round the original 
nucleus. On the contrary, there is much more probability in 
the opinion that the sand and gravel which we are here imagining 
to be washed from the newly-formed mountain, would be car- 
ried by the currents (which a great and sudden change of tem- 
perature in the water would not fail to produce) to some little 
distance from the scene of disintegration, and deposited in ho- 
rizontal strata near the base of the elevated land. Indeed, the 
ordinary motion of the sea would preclude the possibility of such 
a regular deposition as Dr. Knight here assumes, and which he 
supposes to be manifested in the existence of those mantle- 
shaped strata which envelop the central portion of primary 
mountains. He labours hard, we will own, to reconcile us to 
this notion, by collecting proofs that the coarser sand has been 
deposited nearer the granite nucleus, and that the finer or more 
pulverized parts’ have been removed to a greater distance: but 
in this case, as in several others, Dr. Knight is unfortunate enough 
to supply us with facts for his own refutation ; for, after remark- 
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granite of the Brochen rises up through all the strata, he adds, 
** the strata of clay-slate are wrapped round it, gneiss and mica- 
slate being wanting.” Now we maintain that this single fact 
would warrant an argument to prove the utter groundlessness 
of the whole theory. ‘The alumina of the slate must have been 
procured—if procured at all from granite—by the decomposition 
of the felspar (which, as we have already observed, implies the 
action of a solvent, and could not be; effected by mere mecha- 
nical division); and as this process would require some time for 
its accomplishment, and must have taken place in a fluid sub- 
jected to incessant motion, the chance that the deposition should 
have coincided with the declivities of the mountain all round, 
so as to invest it with a mantle of clay-slate, is, in our opinion, 
as one to ten thousand. Yet one of the Doctor’s proofs of a 
mechanical origin in what are called the primitive strata is de- 
rived from the oufgoings, or upper edge of these strata. ‘ The 
outgoings of gneiss,” he observes, * are always lower than those 
of the granite upon which they repose, and higher than those 
of the mica-slate which commonly covers them: and the out- 
goings of mica-slate strata are lower than those of the gneiss 
upon which they rest, and higher than those of the clay-slate 
which usually covers them’’—Upon the theory of an origin from 
granite and of a mechanical deposit from a liquid, this is ex- 
actly what should appear in these strata; for the materials of 
gneiss, mica-slate, and clay-slate, falling down above a central, 
unconformable nucleus of granite, the finest particles would be 
dispersed to the greatest distance, and would cover the out- 
goings of the rest. ‘The mica-slate would go beyond the gneiss, 
and the finer particles of the clay-slate would in their turn cover 
the mica-slate. So that the outgoings of the strata would be 
the same with what we observe. 


** The mantle shape of the strata of gneiss, mica-slate, and clay- 
slate, affords another proof of a mechanical deposit round a nucleus.” 
—‘ The remarkable fact that the largest grained gneiss is the oldest 
or next to the granite, and that the grains decrease in size as the rock 
is newer, is another proof of mechanical deposit. For this appear- 
ance can only be explained on the supposition that the fragments of 
crystals which constitute these rocks were let fall from a liquid in 
which they were suspended, and that the larger fragments, being from 
their mass less resisted in their descent than the smaller ones, fell first 
with least mica; and that the mica increased in quantity from the re- 
sistance which the shape of its plates opposed to its descent through 
the liquid.” 

It is from reasoning like the above, and in the very face of 
facts, too, stated by himself, that Dr. Knight arrives at his con- 
clusion, that * all the stratified rocks were formed {rom rocks 
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like our present unstratified granites.” A great simplicity, he 
exclaims, is thus introduced into our ideas of the structure of 
the world! Indeed we exhaust the account of his hypothesis 
when we say that its object is to prove that all the rocks which 
compose the earth’s surface, granite and trap excepted, are of a 
mechanical origin; and the only point in which he can have the 
smallest pretension to novelty, is the production in the lower 
regions of -the vast granitic nuclei, whence, as we have seen, he 
supplies himself with materials for the superincumbent strata. 
And, assuredly, all that he has thus brought forward with re- 
gard to the oxidation of the metallic bases of the several earths 
can be viewed in no other light than as * an addition to the do- 
mains of conjecture.” 

Were it worth while to analyze the process of reasoning upon 
which this hypothetical tenet rests, we should begin by inquir- 
ing what ground has been obtained from “ facts or observations” 
for supposing that the interior parts of the earth are of a me- 
tallic nature? We are informed that this inference is drawn 
from the experiments of Sir Isaac Newton and others, who have 
given to the earth a mean density of nearly twice that of granite, 
or about five times the specific gravity of water; and allowing 
for the waters of the ocean which cover three-fourths of its sur- 
face, as well as for the lighter strata, which alone are exposed to 
our view, it follows, according to Dr. Knight, that the parts of 
the earth beneath these must be heavier, in order to compensate 
for the less dense materials above them. But as we have no 
knowledge of any non-metallic substances possessed of a specific 
gravity more than four or five times that of water, it is, main- 
tains our author, a “ legitimate inference, that denser matter, 
and, of course, the interior of the earth, is of a metallic nature.” 
** This inference,” he adds, “ is confirmed by the discovery of 
the metals of the alkalies and earths by Sir H. Davy, and the 
extension thus given to the agencies of oxygen.” Wherever 
we look, we behold around us in the great masses of the globe 
compounds of oxygen with metallic bases. ‘These compounds 
must have originated by combustion ; for the new metals inflame 
on admitting \water to their substance. An explanation of vol- 
canoes was immediately inferred from the admission of water to 
apart of their metallic interior. In their fires we read much 
with regard to the origin and progress of the world. How well 
these conclusions agree with those views of the nature of rocks 
which have been given above, is sufficiently obvious.” 

Now we deny that the evidence hitherto supplied for this great 
specific gravity of the new metals, as ad are called, is such as 
to warrant the assumption upon which the whole of the above 
reasoning is founded. In the first place, the specific gravity of. 
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the metallic bases of the earths has never been precisely ascer- 
tained, because they have never been procured but in a very 
mixed and impure condition. The necessity of forming an 
amalgam to assist in the decomposition, uniformly deprived Sir 
H. Davy of the regular means of appreciating the comparative 
weight of the metaloid. The bases of the fixed alkalies were 
obtained in a state of great purity; and it is well known that they 
are both lighter than water, potassium being to that fluid nearly 
in the proportion of six to ten. Reasoning, too, on general 
principles, we should be led to infer that the bases of the earths 
could not be heavier than the earths themselves; for the addition 
of oxygen in all substances produces an addition to their spe- 
cific gravity; and in no one instance, so far as we recollect, is 
it attended with the opposite effect. Dr. Knight cannot fail to 
be aware that the specific gravity of the new metals increases in 
proportion to the time they are exposed to the atmosphere, or 
whee in contact with water; in other words, that they become 
eavier the more oxygen they absorb, and the nearer they ap- 
proach to their earthy state. As far, therefore, as facts and ex- 
periments are found to go, the inference which ought to be 
drawn from the hypothetical condition of things assumed bi the 
Doctor is precisely the reverse of that which it has pleased him 
to adopt. But where all is assumption of the most unsupported 
and gratuitous kind, it would be very superfluous labour to point 
objections. 
aving stated what may be called the general principles of 
the new theory, we will, in justice to-its author, ies mention 
one or two subordinate points, upon which he has contrived 
to suspend a few scattered arguments in support of his opinions 
as a mineralogist. Among Fiat may be ranked, as the most 
important, the speculations which he has connected with the 
colour of rocks, with the view of arriving at more exact infer- 
ences with regard to their origin. 

The colour of minerals, it is well known, proceeds in general 
from the presence of the metallic oxides, and most frequently 
from that of iron, which seem to mix more or less with rocks 
of all orders. In granite we observe that the felspar and mica 
are my tinged with these metallic hues; and quartz itself, the 
purest of primitive stones, is not always free from that species 
of intermixture. From such facts, which nobody will be dis- 
posed to contest, our geologist thinks that’a proof may be drawn 
** of the rocks in which they occur not having been precipitated 
from a state of chemical solution in any liquid.” For,” says 
he, * if the quartz, mica, and felspar, of granite, were dissolved 
in a fluid, why did not the oxide of iron, also a constituent, 


diffuse itself equally throughout the substance of all the ingre- 
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dients? Why should it attach itself only to the mica, felspar, 


and hornblende, and leave the quartz colourless, as we see it 
in most granites? In this case, no satisfactory reason can be 
shown why the quartz should not have received a share of the 
iron. If it be said that the iron oxide had no chemical affinity 
tending to combine it with the quartz, this would be met by the 
remark, that in many situations quartz is impregnated with iron 
in the most varied proportions.” He further corroborates his 
argument by observing that in granites we sometimes meet 
with two kinds of felspar, one of a reddish, and the other of a 
lighter or whiter aspect, both being equally disseminated throu 
the substance of the stone: and, in some examples, part of t 
crystals of the felspar is tinged with a deeper red than the rest. 
“ Here,” says he, * it may be inquired why, on the hypothesis 
of solution in a liquid, one part of the felspar should receive 
iron, and the other little or none ? | 

All these difficulties, however, he imagines, are removed by 
calling in the agency of heat; and a thousand analogous cases pre- 
sent themselves, in the most ordinary processes of art, to warrant 
this inference. In the scorize of furnaces, he remarks, there are 
always present substances which receive a tinge from iron; and, 
in particular, in many of those of glass-houses, the glass in the 
bottom of the pots passes, as is well known, by long continued 
fusion and subsequent slow cooling, into masses of greater or 
less ye resembling, in some cases, what is called Reaumur’s 
porcelain. * In inspecting many specimens of this kind,” he con- 
cludes, “ I have always been struck by the separation of colours 
in the mass; a separation generally pretty distinct, often per- 
fectly so. One part is tinged yellow or green by the metallic 
oxides, another is left of a pure white.’ The rationale of all 
this, as might be expected, is the unequal action of heat, or its 
various degrees of efficacy upon substances more or less fusible; 
and we hereby see the reason why colour is not uniformly dif- 
fused even in the same minerals, why “ quartz itself is in some 
cases tinged slightly with metallic hues, and why a gradation of 
colour is sometimes seen in the felspars of many granites.” 

Now we are astonished that a philosopher of Dr. Knight’s 
sagacity and penetration could hazard such an argument con- 
nected with such facts; for the veriest novice in er 
studies knows well that there are many minerals of undoubted 
aqueous origin which possess the greatest variety of colour, 
derived, of course, from partial combination with metallic oxides. 
We shall only instance the numerous class of carbonaceous 
alabasters, or calc-sinters, of which we have the following varie- 
ties in respect of tint. ‘ The most common colour (see Jame- 
son’s Mineralogy) is white as snow, greyish, greenish, and 
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yellowish white. The yellowish white passes into wax, honey, 
and wine-yellow, and yellowish brown: it occurs also siskin, 

istachio, asparagus, mountain, and verdigrise-green ; which 

tter passes into sky-blue. Sometimes it is flesh-red, peach- 
blossom-red, and reddish brown. It is occasionally spotted and 
striped.” Nay, the Italian alabasters are found to exhibit almost 
every hue, from pure white to the deepest black, and these not 
regularly diffused through the substance of the stone, as Dr, 
Knight scems to think must be the case in all aqueous solutions, 
but in spots and stripes in the most arbitrary manner possible, 
The same is the case with the silicious sinters, most of which 
contain a little iron; and, indeed, with all the common spars 
which meet our eyes every day in the greatest variety of colour, 
whether carbonates, fluates, or sulphates of lime, and whether 
ina crystallized or stalactitical condition. The argument there- 
fore used by our author for the igneous origin of granite, and of 
all such minerals as have their colours unequally diffused, must 
go for nothing ; since we find that minerals, whose origin from 
a watery solution has never been contested, exhibit as much 
variety and irregularity in their combinations with colouring sub- 
stances as either felspar or mica. 

But even admitting that Dr. Knight’s * facts and observa- 
tions” on this head made out beyond dispute the igneous 
formation of the chief ingredients of primitive rocks, it is abun- 
dantly obvious that the particular fire which he has provided 
for the purposes of his theory would not have preduced the 
effect here assigned to it. The only heat which he’has at com- 
mand is that evolved by the chemical combination of two simple 
principles—the metallic bases of the earths, and the oxygen ob- 
tained by the decomposition of water; and this heat, there is 
every reason to believe, would be of equal intensity wherever 
that chemical action took place. The caloric disengaged in such 
processes, in short, has no more resemblance to a glass-house 
furnace than a fire of turf has to a flash of lightning ; and con- 
sequently all the inferences which he has chosen to deduce from 
a supposed analogy in their operation and effects, only afford 
another proof of the Doctor’s short-sightedness, in all cases where 
the bearing of general views and distant results are to be taken 
into consideration. 

It is, we will admit, no easy matter to answer all the questions 
that may be thrown out at random, as to the laws of chemical 
combination, and, in particular, why the oxide of iron does not 
diffuse itself equally through the whole of every substance with 
which it happens to combine. ‘ We can only say, that such 
matters are regulated by the affinities which subsist among the 
minute particles of bodies, and that these affinities will be modi- 
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fied in their operation, according to the circumstances in which 
they act—the state of the solvent—the relative quantities of the 
several substances which enter into combination—the presence 
or the absence of others which might disturb the play of their 
mutual attraction--and, in short, a thousand influencing causes 
into which the present state of our knowledge does not enable 
us to penetrate. At all events, there is no reason whatever for 
having recourse to an igneous hypotiiesis merely to account for 
the colour of rocks. Our chemical readers require not to be 
informed that, from the recent experiments of Dr. Clarke, of 
Cambridge, the colouring matter in vegetables is ascertained to 
be one or more of the metallic oxides—the same whence the tints 
of minerals are most frequently derived; on which account we 
should not be surprised to hear of some daring botanist setting 
it forth as a scientific query, whether the tulip and the anemony 
ought not be considered as flowers of plutonic origin. 

A second class of this species of proot for the Knightean hypo- 
thesis is drawn from the consideration of whin and granite 
dykes. 


“ Though I have examined,” says the Doctor, “ many of the 
dykes of Scotland, and almost the whole of those in the county of 
Antrim, I was first made sensible of the appearances I allude to in 
some granite veins on the rocky shore of Kincardineshire, a few miles 
to the south of Aberdeen.”—‘‘ Where the gneiss passes into mica- 
slate and hornblende-slate, as at the spot denominated the Cove, there 
is a good example of a side view of granite passing through the slaty 
rock, and producing, near the junctions, a variety of colours in the 
schistus, and a far greater thinness and tendency to division in its 
strata than are seen in the same rock at the distance of a few feet ; 
the strata, indeed, near the junction, becoming as thin as paper. At 
a spot, about two miles to the northward of this last place, there is a 
remarkable dyke of trap which traverses the gneiss, in a direction 
nearly north and south, and with a breadth of about twenty-five feet. 
It is a well-defined greenstone of felspar and hornblende, sometimes 
offering minute crystals of calcareous spar and sulphuret of lead. In 
the middle, and at some distance from both sides, the rock is peer | 
pretty large grained; as the contact with the — is approached, 
the grain becomes finer till it passes into a rock of nearly homogeneous 
texture. At the same time its colour is changed from a dark olive- 
green to a hair-brown ; it has become, too, far harder and of a splintery 
fracture; and in many places a radiation of light brown colours ap- 

ars in it, exactly such as we would expect from the action of heat. 

ere the inference from colour is obvious; and would be alone satis- 
factory of the igneous origin of this dyke. On the hypothesis of 
solution in a fluid, we are completely deprived of the assistance which 
these facts give to our reasoning, and we have no explanation of the 
appearances themselves; while it is not easy to conceive how sub- 
stances so.compound as granite and trap could have been precipi- 
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tated chemically so blended as we see them, and yet so perfectly 
distinct in their colours. On the other explanation these difficulties 
disappear.” 

Unwilling as we are to impeach the Doctor’s accuracy where 
he saw with his own eyes and actually examined the rocks in 
situ, we cannot help entertaining some doubts as to the effect of 
the granite upon the clay-slate at the place called the Cove; for 
we ourselves have had some advantages in the way of obtaining 
a minute knowledge of that ground, and we must use the free- 
dom to observe that we have hitherto seen no proofs to warrant 
the conclusions stated in the above extract. Nothing is more 
common than clay-slate in immediate contact with granite; and 
yet it is new to mineralogy to hear it asserted that the latter 
** produces, near the junctions, a variety of colours in the schistus, 
and a greater thinness and tendency to division in its strata.” 

Much has been said on whin dykes or trap veins, and on the 
resemblance of these rocks to volcanic productions; and Dr. 
Knight, in two different parts of his book, has repeated the 
arguments employed by the disciples of Hutton to prove that 
the one class as well as the other are of igneous origin. ‘There 
is, however, this grand distinction between truc lavas and basaltic 
rocks or greenstone veins, that the former never contains zeolites, 
calcareous spar, or other similar minerals, which abound in the 
two latter. Lavas, again, are never found included in the strata 
which they intersect, as trap veins are; nor do they incorporate 
their matter with the surrounding strata, so as either to colour 
or harden them, as is very commonly the case with the dykes 
of greenstone. It is proper, too, that Dr. Knight should be 
reminded that the phenomena of veins or dykes are not confined 
to . eam and greenstone. On the contrary, dykes of limestone 
and sandstone, and even of clay-slate, are to be met with in as 
great variety, though not quite as abundantly, as of the rocks 
just mentioned ; and, consequently, whatever conclusion is formed 
as to the origin of the one series must be applied to that of the 
other. At all events, if the Professor at Belfast shall succeed 
in making out the igneous origin of the trap formation, he must 
**add another domain to the regions of conjecture,” in order 
to accommodate his hypothesis to such a result; for neither 
common sense nor niilostiphry will allow him to maintain a fire 
for ages upon the momentary -act of the supposed chemical 
combination with which his geological system commences. In 
this particular he is more extravagant than Burnet or Buffon. 

The system, it is obvious, sth. not be complete, were it not 
calculated to obviate objections as well as to explain appearances. 
There is one objection, then, which the author thinks would 
readily occur to an attentive reader, and which might be stated 
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thus: how, on a theory which maintains the formation of all 
the stratified rocks by mechanical deposition solely, is it possible 
to account for the perfectly a minerals which we find 
in them all? ‘These crystals, he readily allows, must have been 
formed from a liquid; but as the heat which, according to his 
notions, consolidated the strata, did not melt them, it could not 
be the agent which effected crystallization, the crystals being 
at least as infusible as the strata themselves. If water was the 
agent, where, he demands, was the space in which it could 
exert its oars “‘ should we gratuitously bestow upon it the 
power of dissolving garnets or iron pyrites?” In reply to these 
queries, Dr. Knight has stated a number of facts, which, although 
by no means conclusive, are well deserving of further investi- 
gation. For example, he has found reason to believe that it is 
not necessary to the formation of crystals that solution, properl 
so called, should take place, it being well known that pam 
lization will proceed from the deposition of matter in the state of 
gas: and, as a proof of this, he mentions that, when the metals 
are sublimed, their gases may be condensed in forms more or 
less crystalline. But this fact, valuable as an instance of the 
generalization of a principle, goes no length in removing the 
objection which it was meant to obviate; for the us state is 
no other than the effect of the most perfect solution possible. 
Whether cohesion among the particles of bodies be overcome by 
heat, or by moisture, or by the application of more artificial 
means, if these bodies pass from a solid into a gaseous form, 
they have most unquestionably been subjected to the process of 
solution. The integrant molecules may be combined chemically 
either with air or with water, and thence deposited in suitable 
matrices in the form of crystals; but this view of things, so far 
from warranting Dr. Knight in dispensing with a solvent, only 
riding more clearly the necessity of ‘such an agent. It has never 

een maintained by the Wernerians that large quantities of 
water are necessary to effect crystallization on a small scale; and 
consequently jall the instances which he adduces of this nature, 
as having taken place in restricted circumstances, are rather 
favourable than thea ile to the theory which he vainly attempts 
to oppose. We give an example in his own words. 

“In November, 1816, I saw in the botanic garden of Mr. Temple- 
ton at Malone, near Belfast, masses of amygdaloidal basalt, where 
deposits of mesotype had been formed in the cavities in the course of 
twelve months. He had first noticed their formation about two years 
previously ; and, having communicated it to some friends, the cavities 
in some masses were carefully scraped so as to detach their zeolites ; 
and the pieces being exposed in a moist situation, new formations of 


crystals ensued.” ““ The same inferences might have been drawn long - 


ago from the formation of an aluminous salt which is constantly seen 
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going on ‘in alum-slate, and even in the specimens of that stone pre- 
served in cabinets. The thick slaty masses gradually, on weathering, 
separate and form into thin layers: between these, crops of fine silky 
crystals soon begin to appear, and, gradually increasing, push the 
layers to a greater distance as they expand in size. This appearance 
is seen on the large scale, and in great perfection, at the Hurlet mine 
near Glasgow.” “ Should we not then be allowed to conclude from 
all these appearances that crytallization may arise from the deposit of 
matter in the genes, the aqueous, or the solid state; that, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, a dry crystallization exists, or a formation of 
crystals to which no more water is necessary than is requisite to con- 
vey to their point of union the particles of mineral substance, and 
which, in many cases, exposure in moist situations, as the water pre- 
sent in the atmosphere, is sufficient to supply.” 

Another objection to the igneous hypothesis arises from the 
fact that layers of sand and loose gravel are sometimes found 
interposed among the primary rocks: and it has occurred to 
Dr. Knight that his system explains this appearance more sa- 
tlafactorily than any that has been heretofore entertained. His 
notion is shortly this: “ If” says he, * steam of great elasticity be 
supposed to be retained by compression within the substance of 
clay or sand, as fragments of rocks of any kind, that elasticity 
would be a sufficient cause for the prevention of the consolida- 
tion in those spots where it was present.” It would have been 
kind had the learned Professor made some attempt to assist our 
imaginations in conceiving, in what possible way steam was to 
be retained in a bed composed of coarse gravel, or, as he him- 
self expresses it, of siniiilat fragments of felspar, quartz, and 
mica. He is indeed about to make experiments on this subject, 
although we are rather at a loss to conjecture in what manner 
or to what purpose. Steam compressed in layers of rolled peb- 
bles! Where will this end! 

It would be in vain to attempt any concealment as to our own 
views on gir we matters: but although we hold with Werner 
in the genera pepenee which have bed adopted by his dis- 
ciples, and which he himself partially explained in his Theory 
of Veins, we are ready to confess that much seems still wanting 
to a rational and satisfactory geognosy. On all hands it is ad- 
mitted that the Wernerians have set the example of patient re- 
search, in describing and arranging simple minerals and moun- 
tain rocks; and it is equally well known that the order and suc- 
cession of the stratified portions of the earth’s surface, as taught 
by that school, have derived an increased confirmation in per 

rtion as our actual acquaintance with the crust of the globe 

been extended, Still the most bigotted Werncrian ought to 
hold himself prepared to admit into his general system some 
important modifications. Tor example, the limits which sepa- 
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rate the different orders of formation are not very clearly defined, 
nor are the distinctive characters sufficiently marked, on which 

oceeds the classification of their several members. It is not 
possible to determine by inspection the granites of the primary 
from those of the secondary, or even of the floetz order; and in 
all cases it is extremely difficult to ascertain, where a complete 
series of rocks is not exposed io examination, which of them 
should be called primitive, and which should be called transition. 
For instance, the geologists of this country are not of one mind 
as to the character of the granite formation in Cornwall, it being 
impracticable, in the present state of our knowledge, to 
fix upon such marks as will infallibly determine the relative 
age and succession of that species of rock in different situations. 

e have in like manner much to learn with regard to im- 
bedded minerals in the older strata, such as rolled masses and 
distinct concretions of gneiss in granite, and of the latter in the 
schistose strata both of mica and clay. We are also much in 
the dark as to the phenomena of veins, whether metallic or 
mineral, and particularly of such as are not clearly contemporane- 
ous. In short, there is still a great deal to be accomplished; but 
the work must be done by a minute examination of single facts 
by a careful comparison of more complicated phenomena, an 
not by adding, as Dr. Knight has done, “ new domains to the 
regions of conjecture.” 

[he present performance, we are told in the preface, is only 
the abridgment of a larger work which the author has been 
long preparing. We would therefore advise him to bestow a 
little more study, and to collect considerably more “ facts and 
observations,” before he again ventures to court the attention of 
the public as the founder of a new school in cology In order 
to assist him in this necessary labour, we shall follow his own 
example, and conclude by proposing for his consideration a few 
leading questions. 

Ist, In what way are we to account for the appearance of 
gneiss, in the form of an imbedded mineral, in granite, on the 
supposition that the first-mentioned rock was in all cases derived 
from the latter as a mechanical deposit? In other words, how 
are we to explain the fact that the derivative rock is found in the 
primary ? 

2d, What are we to understand by the term mechanical, as 
applied to the composition of rocks? Are we to take it up in 
any other sense than that materials which have been evidently 
displaced by a forcible agent, and ground small by mutual at- 
trition, have been afterwards aggregated and cemented in the 
form of a stone. If not, why should primitive limestone be 
regarded as a mechanical deposit, being described at page 56 
as having its “ texture granular and crystalline.” ; Fi 
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$d, How, upon Dr. Knight’s hypothesis, are we to explain the 

absence of gneiss and mica-slate in granite mountains, as we are 
led to understand that the disintegration of the latter rock na- 
turally results (as in the box experiment) in a mechanical forma- 
tion of the two former? or how are we on these principles to ac- 
count for the appearance of clay-slate, limestone, and even 
grey-wacke, in contact with granite ? 
_ 4th, How, on the Doctor’s theory, are we to account for dykes 
of sandstone, and various other racks besides granite and basalt, 
which are observed to intersect or introduce themselves into con- 
tiguous strata, the latter only being supposed to have had an igne- 
ous generation ? 

5th, How are we to account for limestone, sandstone, and 
grey-wacke, being found unstratified as well as ae and green- 
stone rocks, the former being admitted to be of aqueous oh cs ? 

6th, How, upon his theory of colour in fused rocks, will the 
Doctor account for a still greater separation of tints in calc- 
= and other depositions, avowedly formed in the watery 
wa 

ath, Above all, how are we to conceive that a quantity of 
caloric evolved by a chemical action, before the mountains were 
formed, could continue to melt and cast up masses of mineral 
substance, even until the newest of the Hloetz formations were 
deposited, and the earth rendered a fit habitation both for ani- 
mals and vegetables. 

The Doctor must likewise learn to write better if he is de- 
termined to make more books. ‘The present is in all respects a 
very hasty production—a mere tissue of first thoughts most inarti- 
ficially put together, and of course totally destitute of that con- 
nexion in the several parts which is of so much advantage both 
to the author and to the reader. We had even marked some 
verbal and grammatical inaccuracies which ought not to have 
been seen in the work of a Professor; and in one place, we re- 
member, he talks of extinguishing a lake! (p. 251,) thus in- 
troducing into his language the same igneous and aqueous con- 
fusion with which his theory is pitilenie, 


Art. X.—The Testimony of Natural Theology to Christianity. 
By Thomas Gisborne, M.A. 12mo. pp. 298. Cadell and 
Davies. London, 1818. 


WE took up this treatise not without fears of being either dis- 
appointed or wearied in its perusal. To go over the ground that 
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has been so accurately surveyed by numerous predecessors, and 
especially by Dr. Paley, seemed to us either a hopeless or an un- 
gracious task. ‘To say merely what has been said before, would 
not have satisfied our minds; and to have added new facts or 
illustrations would, we feared, have proved not only a superfluous, 
but a dangerous attempt. It is true that Dr. Paley has not ex- 
hausted the subject—it 1s perhaps incapable of being exhausted ; 
but then we had been accustomed to consider the very silence 
and forbearance of that great man as one of his most conspi- 
cuous and laudable characteristics. Heknew when and where to 
stop. It had been easy to have accumulated many new facts, and 
to have woven additional arguments; and, doubtless, many such 
facts and arguments occurred to this mighty master of moral 
suasion. But upon mature consideration, and after viewing them 
not as parts, but as connected with a sublime and comprehensive 
whole, they probably lost much of their imposing aspect in his 
view, and were purposely pretermitted by him, as being rather 
showy than substantial. faded, we have often found, in attempt- 
ing to advance beyond the line where Paley has stopped, that we 
have arrived at a desert and intricate country; and have been 
glad to return, bewildered and benighted, to the spot where we 
parted with our experienced guide. 
_ With such apprehensions we opened the present volume. It 
is true, that the previous works of Mr. Gisborne, in which good 
sense and soundness of judgment are not less conspicuous than 
deep piety and other estimable and eminent qualities, might have 
convinced us that such a presentiment was unfounded. We 
might have relied upon finding little or nothing but what would 
be quite as much calculated to convince the understanding as to 
affect the heart. "We remembered, however, with some pain, 
the many inconclusive, and not a few of the absurd positions 
which have been advanced, even by respectable writers, on natural 
and revealed religion; and how often even men of as great emi- 
nence in this department as Derham, and perhaps Boyle himself, 
have been open to censure, for arguing truths in natural or re- 
vealed theology, upon grounds which the Wes eH discoveries 
of physical science have proved to be utterly illusive. It is al- 
ways dangerous to take as proofs of important truths, such, for 
instance, as the existence or attributes of a positions which 
further researches into nature may shew to be untenable. It 
is not merely illustrating ignotum ab ignoto, contrary to all the 
rules of sound reasoning ; but is exposing the truth intended to 
be defended to the recoil of a false argument, and the ridicule 
of a detected fallacy. If, for example, one of the old mystical 
writers should have argued, that the revolution of the sun round 
the earth, while the earth stands still, was expressly intended to 
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teach us that the Sun of Righteousness does not wait for our 
turning towards him, which might appear the natural and most 
proper supposition, but came to visit us, thus rendering the 
greater subservient to the less, the Creator to the creature, the 
ineffable glories of the Deity to the little wants and wishes of 
mankind ;—however we might admit his dustration, supposing it 
had been nothing more than aa illustration, we could not but feel 
that he had inadvertently tended to weaken the truth itself, in an 
ordinary mind, by grounding it upon an argument which the in- 
creasing knowledge of mankind has proved to have been founded 
on an untrue supposition. | 
But to return to our author: the title of Mr. Gisborne’s work, 
and still more the opening of his argument, soon convinced us 
that he has not undertaken the superfluous, not to say the rash 
task, of performing better than Dr. Paley what Dr. Paley ai- 
tempted to perform; but has simply taken up another subject, 
which, though connected with that of the evidences of natural 
religion, is not identically the same. Paley had proved the being 
wr attributes of God from the works of creation; he had also, 
in another work, and by a totally unconnected line of ~~ 
proved the truth of Christianity. Now Mr. Gisborne thin 
that the establishment of the former furnishes a substratum for the 
proof of the latter. His work, therefore, properly comes in be- 
tween these two works of his predecessor. He allows that the 
physical and moral condition of this world and its inhabitants 
will prove all that Dr. Paley brings it forward to substantiate; but 
he thinks that this is not the uémost that may be fairly derived 
from the argument. Dr. Paley had demonstrated the existence 
and superintendence of One Supreme, All-powerful, All-know- 
ing or Wise, * and Benevolent Being, with several kindred points, 
from natural considerations ; but here he stops: Mr. Gisborne, 
in addition to this, undertakes to shew that, from natural consi- 
derations also may be adduced no inconsiderable strength of 
evidence in proof of the holiness of God, the fall and penal, 
though mitigated condition of man, and other positions con- 
nected with the disclosures made to us in the Gospel. That such 
corroborative arguments are alsolutely necessary, in order to sub- 
stantiate the truths of revelation, we are convinced by our own 
experience is not the case; for other and irrefragable evidence on 
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* Mr. Gisborne remarks that Dr. Paley does not enumerate tue attribute of 
Wisdom ; but that * he probably included it in the term Ouiniscience.” We think 
that a careful perusal of Paley’s argument will prove that he certainly did so. 
Judeed be expressly observes: “‘ much ef the same remark is applicable to the term 
omniscience, infinite knowledge or infinite wisdom.” And though he exhibits a 
distinction between knowledge and wisdom, yet the whole of his argament is in- 


tended to prove the existence of the latter no less than of the former, as ivdeed Mr. 
Gisborae himself allows. 
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this subject may be found elsewhere; but that every new a 
ment is highly usefal and important, no man who 
tent scepticism of the human heart will deny. The security alse 
derived from two or more independent proofs, is far more than 
equal to their mere number; for the circumstance of their — 
discovered in widely different tracts, yet exactly connecting with 
athird object, dove-tailing when applied to each other, is 
among the strongest of all possible convictions. 

Mr. Gisborne, in his first chapter, after pointing out the hi 
importance of what is called, however correctly or incorrectly, 
“ natural theology,” and paying a just tribute of eulogy to his 
celebrated precursor Dr. Paley, receeds to shew, not only that 
natural theology has for its object theadvancement of the Deist into 
a Christian, as well as of the Atheist intoa Theist, but that the Gospel 
itself expressly describes the former, as well as the latter, asa part 
of the province of natural theology. ‘The two passages of Scrip~- 
ture adduced by him as proof of his assertion (Matt. v. 45, 
Rom. i. 18—20,) appear to us by no means conclusive. We 
shall not, however, enter on a merely critical question, being 
desirous to proceed to the consideration of Mr. Gisborne’s general 

ment, 

his is unfolded in the second chapter, in which the author 
undertakes to prove that the earth, as respects its exterior strata, 
is in a state of total confusion and dislocation; that this disloca- 
tion is the result of extreme violence; that a very general de- 
struction of the inhabitants of the world must necessarily have 
resulted from the catastrophe ; and that a deluge must have been 
the instrument of destruction. From these circumstances he un- 
dertakes to show that the Creator must have been displeased with 
mankind, and that this displeasure must have been the conse- 
quence of disobedience to his commandments. 

Now here our readers will perceive no inconsiderable advance 
towards the limits of revealed theology ;—it is necessary, therefore, 
to inquire how far Mr. Gisborne fas substantiated each succes- 
sive step of his argument. With regard then to his adduction 
of physical facts, corroborative of his general positions, we have 
no hesitation in saying that it is far the most interesting, the best 
selected, and the most conclusive, of any thing that we have ever 
seen ot: this somewhat hackneyed topic. Mr. Gisborne has read 
much, and has skilfully availed himself of the most important 
facts in geology, weaving them together with a conciseness and 
simplicity, which greatly add to their effect: instead of grounding 

arguments on a few facts, he has dealt liberatly in the latter, 
while the conclusions to which they point are so fairly and simply 
stated, that it is impossible not to admit the conclusiveness of the 
evidence produced. Beginning with some of the most interesting 
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facts relative to the disorganization of the external strata of our 
own island, he proceeds round the world, under the guidance of 
Townsend, Kirwan, Molina, De Luc, Saussure, &c. proving 
every where that a similar disarrangement has, at some time or 
other, taken place. Another survey is afterwards instituted to 
show that a deluge must have been the instrument of this great 
catastrophe :—here also his induction of facts is so complete, as 
to leave, we think, no doubt upon the mind of any reasonable 
man that the history detailed in Scripture corresponds with the 
actual circumstances of the case. 

So far, and in some points much farther, we can willingly follow 
Mr. Gisborne; yet we confess that when he comes to appl 
these subordinate arguments to the ultimate conclusions of his 
reasoning, we feel unable to lay hold of the successive links in the 
chain, at least in so complete a manner as fully to satisfy our 
own minds. We understand Mr. Gisborne to say, that this dis- 
organized state of the globe is so greatly inconsistent with the ge- 
neral works of the Almighty Artificer, as to prove that the earth 
did not issue thus immediately from his aay ; and that, conse- 
quently, a moral cause must a existed to produce the effect, 
which cause was—the disobedience of mankind. Now, though 
we admit each of these individual facts, we do not fully perceive 
the conclusiveness of Mr. Gisborne’s argument. There is no 
necessary connexion, we conceive, between physical disarrange- 
ment and moral evil. It is very possible to conceive the disor- 
ganization of the external strata of the globe to have taken place 
without pe moral cause :—the moon may have its volcanoes and 
selenographical disarrangements without the existence of a single 
inhabitant; and it would be thought a somewhat forced conclu- 
sion to infer, from that disorganization (supposing it ascertained), 
that not only inhabitants do exist therein, but that they have 
been actually guilty of rebellion against their Creator. 

The fact appears to us to be simply this,—that arguments such 
as Mr. Gisborne’s tend greatly to corroborate the truths recorded 
in revelation, supposing those truths to be once known, but have little 
or no tendency to guide the mind to the discovery itself. The be- 
liever in revelation, assuming, on the credit of the infallible 
oracles of God, those truths which Mr. Gisborne has attempted 
to prove from natural theology, has a just right, collaterally, to 
press natural theology into his service, as speaking the same lan- 
guage as revelation. He is permitted, as it were, to cross examine 

e witness of his opponent, and to show that evidence never in- 
tended to be advanced on his side is yet consistent with, and 
corroborative of, his position :—Mr. ikeema: however, has not 
stopped here; he has not contented himself with showing that 
there is nothing in the physical structure of the world which 
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tends to contradict the disclosures of Scripture: he has not even 
stopped at the still more important conclusion, that every thing is 
arranged just as we might conceive it would have been, supposin 
the Scripture disclosures to be true: but he endeavours, in addi- 
tion to this, directly to build an argument, 4 priori, for the truth 
of the Scripture statement, upon facts which, though highly im- 
portant, have at best but a negative and indirect relation to the 
subject. Mr. Gisborne’s facts might exist without his conclusions 
being true; but supposing the conclusions to be known from 
other sources, as is in reality the case, the facts are certainly of 
great moment in showing their credibility, and convincing an ob- 
stinate opponent. 

Let us illustrate the case: a town we will sup is besieged 
by an enemy, and burned to the ground. Our author arrives ; and 
witnessing the result, begins to speculate upon the cause: it might 
have been lightning, or an accidental conflagration, or an explo- 
sion of combustible materials. It would not, therefore, be fair to 
assert, from this evidence only, that war was the real cause, when 
so many other causes were, at least, possible. ‘The argument, 
we conceive, closely applies to the subject in hand. Natural 
theology would not be able, from the mere circumstance of geo- 
logical disarrangement, to prove that sin must have necessarily 
been the cause, it being possible to conceive the existence of 
other causes which might have produced the effect. If indeed it 
be asserted that nothing but sin cow/d have been the cause, then 
the argument will be valid ; at least till some person can be dis- 
covered to deny the assertion. Buta Deist might say, that a love 
of variety in the Creator, or the sports of supernatural ee 
or any other cause, however absurd, was just as convincing to his 
mind as the true one: namely, the displeasure of God against the 
sin of mankind. And how, we would ask, could this argument, 
or jest, be answered on the ground of natural theology ? 

But as a corroborative,.and not a direct proof, Mr. Gisborne’s 
facts, as before remarked, are extremely important. For sup- 
_ posing it already known (to recur to our allusion), from ancient 
documents, that an enemy had actually destroyed the supposed 
city, it would be a strong argument in case an objector denied 
the truth of the record, to take him to the spot, and refer him to 
existing evidences of the fact ; for though those evidences would 
not necessarily have indicated the cause, yet the cause being pre- 
supposed on other grounds, no slight corroborative proof would 
be added to the truth of the second by the coincidence of the phy- 
sical facts with the written statement. 

To state our views in one word: we believe that natural theo- 
logy will prove all that Paley attempted to prove from it (though 
even here we doubt whether, if revelation had not given the 
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theorem, philosophers would have eyer found the demonstration): 
we believe further, that the truth of revelation can also be irre- 
fragably proved, though from arguments of a very different na- 
ture, as Paley has likewise shown in his “ Evidences.” We bes 
lieve further, that natural theology may corroborate revelation, as 
Bishop Butler has shown in ,-4 ‘“‘ Analogy ;” and this in two 
ways: first, because the difficulties in revelation can be shown to 
be not greater than those in nature; and, secondly, because the 
facts in nature are such as we may imagine would be the case 
supposing the statements of revelation to be true. But Mr, 
ek a has attempted to go beyond these points, and in pro- 
portion as he has done so, we conceive his argument to have been 
enfeebled. ‘The general value, however, of his work, is not im- 
paired; because, though it will not, we conceive, ever be possible 
to make natural theology a suflicient stepping-stone to revealed, 
yet it is highly satisfactory to find, that so far from its dictates 
ae contrary to those of Scripture, nature, though capable in 
herself of teaching Christianity, becomes, when investigated with 
Christian eyes, a most powerful atéestur of those great truths 
which the Scriptures alone could reveal. 

But to proceed to our author’s third chapter. In this portion 
of his work, Mr. Gisborne undertakes to show that the surface of 
the earth was so mercifully arranged, through the instrumentality 
of the deluge, withdrawn by gradual retirement, and not by sub- 
sidence, as to furnish to mankind a habitation commodious in it- 
self and suited to the several purposes of his existence—whether 
purposes of penal discipline or of merciful encouragement. In 
this chapter a number of additional facts are adduced relative to 
the deluge, particularly with a view to prove the point, that it was 
through the process of draining, and not of desiccation, that those 
mighty waters ceased to cover the earth. Pointing us to the ge- 
neral features of the globe, our author urges us to mark the lofty 
sununits of inland mountains, and the gradual declivity thence 
to lower eminences, thence to the valleys, and thence to 
the shores of the mighty ocean. Tracing the progress of water 
on the face of the globe, we perceive the rill or 8 from the 
mountain, and gradually descending, across i Stone con- 
tinent, and over every variety of surface, but gradually descending 
till it reaches the sea. Mr. Gisborne views this, and with great 
probability, as the process of the retiring waters of the eee: 
and he judiciously avails himself of peculiar features of terres- 
trial scenery, such, for instance, as the existence of valleys where 
no water is now found, to show that ‘the surface of the globe has 
been brought to its present aspect by the action of retiring water. 
He urges also the occasional instances to be found of lofty per- 
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their form, their direction, and the rounded curvature of their 
edges, bear strong evidence of their having been formed or 
niodified by the action of subsiding waters; m a.manner resem- 
bling what we perceive in the high banks of a river, after the sub- 
sidence of a flood, when the successive stages in the sinking of 
the stream may be often traced by horizontal ranges of indenta- 
tions, or furrows, resembling the mouldings of a cornice. That ne 
. such appearances are not more generally visible in the mountains . 

of the globe, Mr. Gisborne attributes to the circumstance, that 
where the heights bounding the supposed mighty currents of the 
deluge are formed of rahe hard materials, such as granite, 
such impressions would scarcely be effected ; and where the ma- 
terials are soft, as marl, or sand, or crumbling stone, the horizon- 
tul exubations woukl soon be obliterated by the mouldering in- 
fluenee of seasons. ‘The general testimony of tradition relative 
to the deluge, Mr. Gisborne considers, and we think fairly, as a 
circumstanee strictly within the limits of natural theology. It is, 
in truth, a fact as demonstrable and as independent of revelation 
“as the disarrangement of the strata of the Alps, or the disco- 
very of an uncorrupted rhinoceros in Siberia.” ‘There are pas- 
sages in this chapter of great eloquence and sublimity ; and our 
author has described, in glowing language, the evidences of mercy 
exhibited in the diversified face of the natural landscape of the 
earth. We do not, however, feel that arguments of this kind 
quite satisfy the understanding. Had we either the pen or the 
pencil of Mr. Gisborne, we would undertake to exhibit a 
sketch, or a description of snows, and storms, and frosts, and 
deserts, and a long catalogue of other inconveniences, which 
would be fully a set-off to our author’s brighter scene. It is, in 
fact, easy, by exclusively exhibiting one or other of the contrary 
ae of nature, to represent its great Author as either 
pleased or incensed with mankind; a remark, by the way, which, 
though apparently derogating from the force of some of our au- 
thor’s reasonings in the present chapter, tends greatly to veri 
his general view of the subject, and to show that nature itself 
points out the penal, yet mitigated, condition of mankind. 

The fourth chapter bears upon the same subject; being de- 
voted to show that the mineral contents of the earth are, in their 
nature and position, such as to be consistent with the condition 
of a race of beings fallen through transgression, yet not excluded 
from mercy; but are not such as we can conceive to be consistent 
with a state adapted to beings remaining holy and in full posses- 
sion of the Divine favour. ere again, though greatly admiring 
the general strain of our author’s remarks, we feel difficulties 
something similar to those before expressed. What, we would 
ask, do we know of what is befitting a race of paradissical beings ? 
Mr. Gisborne appears to think that the metals and minerals 
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could be of no utility to them (Milton, by the way, would seem to 
have been of a different opinion); but —— that they might 
be useful, he argues that their position, and the weep: of access 
to them, render it improbable they should have been thus placed 
for a holy and happy race of bein In this conclusion we 
agree; coals and iron, which Mr. Gisborne mentions, certainly 
were not purposely rendered difficult to be procured, in order to 
punish a race of beings who deserved no punishment. But then, 
what proof is there that they were so placed to punish any 
beings at all; there may be a connexion, but we see no necessary 
one, at least one that would convince a Deist, between the two 
circumstances. ‘That man, in point of fact, is rendered subject 
to toils and difficulties, in his search for the useful minerals, is cer- 
tainly true; and that this may be intended as a part of a penal 
dispensation is true also: but that this was the primary end in- , 
tended to be answered by this organization of the earth’s pro- 
ductions, is by no means feet clear. There might, for 
any thing we know to the contrary, be far other reasons, physical 
or moral, for the arrangement. Here then is another case in 
ie which we fully admit the separate truths, for which our author 
TH contends, while we deny their necessary and logical connexion 
Hil with his argument. We believe, in point of facts that the diffi- 
hh culties attending the procurement of the useful metals and mine- 
; rals are part of the curse pronounced upon man for his disobe- 
dience to God ; the case is, indeed, strikingly analogous to that 
expressly mentioned in Scripture relative to the thorns and briers 
that should infest the ground, and in both cases the prediction is 
fulfilled that ‘in the sweat of his brow,” man should. procure 
ip the necessaries and conveniences of life. But while the fact is ac- 
Hp knowledged, the cogency of the argument appears disputable, un- 
ti less it can be proved that it is not possible that any other reason 
| G could exist in the mind of the Creator for thus constructing his 
B creation, except the intention of inflicting a salutary punishment 
t on mankind for their violation of the Divine command. To 
; prove such a negative, what finite knowledge is sufficient ? 
i The next chapter enlarges upon the waste and desert tracts of 
} the earth, with its volcanoes and its earthquakes, all of which 


seem to confirm, most forcibly, the general view of our being in 
a state of discipline, partly penal and partly merciful. e 
should explicitly state, in justice to our author, whom we may have 
appeared to censure when we least intended to do so, that, both 
in thisand some of the preceding arguments, he has not asserted 
: that the circumstances which he brings forward are absolute 
proofs, in themselves, of the conclusion which he wishes to esta- 
wa blish relative to the actual condition of mankind, but simply, that 
| those circumstances peculiarly comport with that conclusion, 
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and would not comport with the idea of our being in a state of 
primitive innocence. ‘Thus far we have all along admitted, and 
most strongly admit in the present chapter; but one part of his 
argument, that on death, seems to us to be capable of going much 
further than he has extended it. The confusion of the strata of 
the earth, the recondite location of minerals, &c. are not necessarily 
connected with the moral condition of mankind ; they may exist, 
at least we may imagine so in theory, without being intended 
expressly to punish the human race; causes of a very different 
kind might be assigned, or be supposed assignable, for their 
existence,—but not so with death. ere is an evil, for such na- 
tural theology must consider it, closely affecting mankind, and 
bearing every mark of a penal infliction. Mr. Gisborne intro- 
duces it in the present chapter only as connected with earthquakes 
and volcanoes, indicating that, when thus violent and extensive, 
but not at other times, it partakes of the apparent character of a 
judicial execution. We are disposed, however, to view it even 
under its usual forms, as bearing upon Mr.Gisborne’s conclusion 
more strongly than even most of his avowed arguments. In- 
deed our author has himself afterwards, and most forcibly, urged 
*‘ the human frame in its structure, its powers, its weaknesses, its 
necessities, its ordinary measure of health and sickness, and in 
the precariousness of the shortness of mortal existence,” as emi- 
nently according with the condition of man as a fallen creature, 
in a world where penal discipline is combined with indications 
and means of mercy. ‘These points occupy his seventh chapter ; 
the sixth being devoted to prove that the objects provided for 
man, as plants, trees, and other materials for shelter, food, and 
clothing, with the animals fitted for domestic use, are accurately 
adapted to beings under the mixed dispensation already de- 
scribed. 

The eighth chapter is one of peculiar interest, and in which 
our author, we conceive, has proved his point beyond the possi- 
bility of confutation. He discovers in the tendencies of the 
human mind, and the general conduct of human affairs, the me- 
Jancholy truth, that our nature is pervaded by sin. He does not 
view the disclosure of this fact, as the appropriate office of divine 
revelation. He considers it as strictly within the limits of natu- 
ral theology. The Scriptures, it is true, affirm it; they develop 
more clearly its nature and extent; they show the cause and 
the remedy: but to the discovery itself, natural theology 
our author considers as fully competent. We concur in 
this representation, reserving, however, as before, the ulti- 
mate point, whether sesmek theology is actually capable of 
pointing men to the discovery, or whether it is only capable of 
proving the doctrine when discovered elsewhere. Our author's 
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answer to the objection, that human depravity is merely the re- 
sult of education and evil company, is complete and triumphant, 
Still, Mr. Gisborne considers, that while man is thus proved to 
be in a state of moral transgression, and obnoxious to punish- 
ment, there are concomitant circumstances connected with the 
subject, and within the scope of natural theology, which are 
calculated.to cheer the heart with hope, and intimations of mercy, 
We cannot follow our author into his details on this subject, 
which we should gladly do, as we find every successive page of 
the work advaneing new claims upon our approbation. 

Mr. Gisborne proceeds in the ninth chapter to show, that the 
employments to which mankind are destined, afford additional 
proof of the mixed dispensation under which we live; and, in the 
tenth, endeavours to enforce his general argument by a nega- 
tive proof, namely, by the absence of any facts that would con- 
travene kis conclusions. ‘The eleventh chapter establishes the 
point, that the situation of mankind is stamped with the charac- 
ter of moral discipline, and that this discipline is specifically 
suited, not any to enforce the verities ef what is called natural 
religion, but also to prepare men to receive the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. ‘The succeeding chapter represents the analogies between 
Scripture and the facts of the case, as strongly corroborative of 
scriptural doctrine; while, in the concluding chapter, the argu- 
ment is summed up, and a powerful appeal made to the conscience 
of the reader, upon the necessity ind nature of that true faith 
whick alone can render valid our professed reception of the 
Christian dispensation. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a general view of our aus 
thor’s argument, rather thanto extract striking passages, or to con+ 
fine ourselves to a general panegyric. Possibly by this mode of pro- 
cedure, we may not only have given ourselves additional trouble, 
but have rendered our review less interesting to the reader. We 
trust, however, the mode in which we have considered the sub- 
ject may not be unattended with advantage. We have pointed 
out what we conceive to be the least part of our author’s work, 
not in order to depreciate a production of great ability and ex- 
tensive usefulness, but lest some reader, expecting too much, 
should return disappointed rather than gratified, from these highty 
interesting and valuable pages. The defect in the argument 
which we have noticed might be easily avoided, and new force be 
given to all Mr. Gisborne’s reasonings, by a somewhat modified 
view of the main proposition which he wishes to establish. He 
asserts, in the commencement of his work, that’ * it will be the 
object of the following pages to prove that natural theology af- . 
fords specific and appropriate aid towards the knowledge and con- 
Jimation of certain fundamental truths lying at the root of the 
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gracious plan of a Redeemer.” We have already expressed our 
opinion, that in directing us to this “ knowledge,” natural theo- 
logy, strictly speaking, can do little or nothing; and that with 
regard to “ confirmation,” the proof is only 7, abo and by im- 

lication. If this be true, Mr. Gisborne has not fully succeeded 
in subst ¥atiating his avowed position ; but we think that he might, 
by the same line of reasoning, have established another, not less 
important, and equally bearing on the general subject. The 


change to which we would venture to direct his attention, would 


be simply, or at least chiefly, in the enunciation of his pro- 
osition. The object of the present treatise, he might say, 
is nol to prove the truth of revelation;—it is not even to prove 
the holiness of God, or the fact of mankind’s being in a state of 
penal, yet mitigated discipline ; a doctrine which lies at the root of 
that revelation. I will suppose these points to be either true or 
false, as the objector pleases ; it matters not to my ulterior argu- 
ment which of these positions he may take. ‘That argument is 
simply this: Ist, that those doctrines, be they true or false, have 
the very remarkable property of accounting for some of the most 
curious facts in physical and moral science; 2d, that no other 
known doctrines can account for those facts; and, 3dly, that 
no counter facts can be adduced to show that those doctrines can- 
not be true. On these points the author might have enlarged 
ad libitum. ‘Taking, for example, the facts of storms, and yol- 
canoes, and earthquakes, together with circumstances of an op~« 
posite nature, such as the richness, and beauty, and fertility of 
the earth, he might have shown how well this fact is accounted 
for by the supposition of the mixed state already so often de- 
scribed. He might have challenged the opposer to adduce ane 
other system, that should equally account tor this remarkable 
circumstance. In like manner, he might have proceeded 
through the whole of his pages without a possibility of refuta- 
tion. This being performed, that which stands at the head of 
Mr. Gisborne’s argument, but which would be at the conclusion of 
this, would come y ae with the full force of logical conviction. 
For, though it is possible that the three points above-mentioned 
might meet in a falsehood, yet the improbability of doing so 
would be so great, that a strong argument would have been es- 
tablished for the truth of the proposition. ' 
Thus we conclude our remarks on a work of no ordinary in- 
terest, and to which we refer our readers with a confidence of 
their deriving great profit and pleasure from its perusal, 
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Ant. XL—CLAIMS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES TO THE 
GRATUITOUS DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


1. Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on the 
Copyright Acts of 8 Anne, c.19; 15 Geo. IL, c. 53; 41 Geo, III, 
c. 107; and 54 Geo. IIT, c. 116. Ordered, by the House of 
Commons, to be printed, May 8, 1818. 


2. Reasons for a Modification of the Act of Anne respecting the 
Delivery of Books and Copyright. London. 1813. 


3. Reasons for a farther Amendment of the Act 54 Geo. III, 
c. 116, being an Act to amend the cours! Act of Queen Anne, 
By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. M.P. London. 1817. 


4. A Vindication of the Right of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom to a Copy of every new Publication. By Edward 
Christian, of Gray’s Inn, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Professor of 
the Laws of En her in the University of Cambridge, and 
Chief Justice of Ely. ‘Third Edition. Cambridge. 1818. 


'THE claim of eleven libraries to a copy of every new publica- 
tion, and of every old work reprinted with additions, has occa- 
sioned mdr 5 discussion during the last seven years. It 
has been agitated in courts of law, it has occupied the atten- 
tion of committees of the House of Commons, it has mingled 
itself with the lighter themes of social conversation. ‘The ques- 
tion is undoubtedly of considerable importance to literature and 
literary men. The interests, which are mutually opposed, are 
each of the highest order. On the one hand, the seats of learn- 
ing ought to be supplied by some means or other with ever 

source of useful or elegant knowledge: on the other baihd 
nothing should be done to impair the scanty emoluments of 
authors, or to diminish the chance of profit to the purchasers of 
copyright. But the strength of the adverse parties is very 
unequal. The proprietors of copyright do not return any 
members of parliament; they have no influence over the leading 
men of the state; their might lies solely in the justice of their 
cause. ‘The Universities have representatives, men of great au- 
thority both from their rank and talents, who cannot but feel a 
bias in favour of the claim of bodies with which they are so 
closely connected, and who cannot lend a very indulgent ear to 
facts and opinions which they can scarcely assent to, without in- 
curring the imputation of ingratitude, and exposing themselves 
to the disapprobation of those whose good-will gives them a 
place, and whose reputation gives them consequence, in the 
popular branch of our legislature. This direct political power, 
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formidable in itself, is aided by another species of influence, less 
apparent, though not less effective. ‘The individuals who take 
an active part in public affairs have, with few exceptions, been 
educated at one or other of our seats of learning. ‘They of 
course entertain a natural and amiable partiality towards the 
pretensions of places where their habits were formed, and their 
modes of thinking and feeling were determined. Yet in spite of 
these powerful advocates and patrons, the public libraries have lost 
ground in the public opinion, in proportion as the question has 
been discussed. At first, few would listen with patience to any 
proposal of abridging their rights, because few understood any 
thing of the subject: at present, there is scarcely an impartial 
individual who does not admit the necessity of modifying in 
one shape or other the privileges which were conferred by the 
act of Anne, and were with some slight alterations confirmed in 
1814. 

The evidence printed by order of the House of Commons, 
and the pamphlets of which we have prefixed the titles to this 
urticle, contain all the information requisite to enable us to 
decide on the justice of the respective demands of the two parties. 
The first pamphlet is understood to be the production of a gen- 
tleman to whom the early period of English History is much 
indebted. It contains a very sensible exposition of the fallacy of 
some of the grounds on which the Universities rest their cause, 
and of the hardships imposed by the statute of Anne on authors 
and publishers, ‘The last is a production of more than common 
authority. The author is the annotator upon Blackstone, a 
barrister at law, a commissioner of bankrupts, a Cambridge 
professor, Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely: and the most im- 
portant parts of his book have been adopted and promulgated 
by the syndics of Cambridge with all the authority that their 
name can give. Whether therefore we consider the person from 
whom it proceeds, or the persons by whom it is sanctioned, ‘we 
may presume’ that it places the cause of the public libraries on 
the most advantageous ground that could be discovered. With- 
out following the precise order observed either by Mr. Christian 
or by his opponents, we shall briefly sketch the history of the 
privilege which has given rise to the present controversy: we 
shall next inquire into its justice and policy; and we shall then 
shortly advert to the different schemes which have been proposed 
for modifying it. 

Soon after the Restoration, the government, “—s other 
means of preparing the country for the reception of the destined 
yoke, resolved to impose the severest restrictions on the press. 
{n the days of the Tudors, and even under the first James, a 
royal sicotuaaiiiogd enforced by the Star-chamber, was sufficient 
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7, to check the free diffusion of opinions. But, at the time 
ie we are alluding to, the Star-chamber had ceased to exist; 
Hew and proclamations had lost the force which once, in de- 
Ny fiance of the laws, was attributed to them. Parliament there- 
Fda fore was now made the were? of despotism; and an act was 
ie passed in 1662, by which no book was allowed to be printed 
ie without a previous licence from certain great functionaries of 
state. ‘To render the prohibition effectual, rigorous provi- 
Vi, ; sions, guarded by severe penalties, were introduced ; and from 
| Atl specifying these penalties, the statute proceeds to enact, that the 
tiv printer shall deliver three copies of every book newly printed, or 
: : printed with additions, to the Stationers’ Company, to be sent to 
| ' : the king’s library, and to the libraries of the two Universities, 
Tag This law, limited originally in its duration to two years, was 
oy continued by successive re-enactments till 1666. It then ex- 
) v pired, and was not again revived till 1685. It was theretore in 


times of tyranny, and to promote the purposes of despotism, that 
the obligation of delivering books gratis to certain libraries was 
imposed on printers. ‘That obligation was one of the many 
fetters with which the press was shackled: it was one of the pre- 
i cautions taken to prevent obnoxious works from being gradually 
Behe, and secretly put into general circulation. ‘The framers of the 
init act never dreamed of encouraging literature: their object was to 
wy strengthen and enlarge the royal prerogative by limiting and en- 
: fi feebling the human mind. The polluted origin of the privilege 
Ba is, we are aware, no certain proof of its injustice or impolicy: 
pel vet in estimating the merits of a legislative enactment, the 
ny motives which first led to its adoption are by no means matters 
of indifference. 
ia The licensing act expired finally in 1694, and with it the pri- 
Abed vilege of the libraries. In 1709 the privilege was re-established, 
He} and extended to Sion College, the four Scottish Universities, 
i and the Faculty of Advocates, by an act which at the same 
it time secured the copyright of authors for a term of years, and 
a inflicted penalties upon the infringement of the right of pro- 
ite perty in such works as were entered in the register of the Sta- 
: tioners’ Company. By a decision of the King’s Bench, the 
| entry in the register was determined not to be necessary to enable 
at authors and publishers to recover damages against those who 
THe pirated their property: and according to the interpretation which 
te the statute had uniformly received, no books were delivered but 
Th those which were entered ; tor it had never been imagined that the 
THE libraries had any claim to what was not registered. While the 
i law stood, or at least was by all supposed to stand, on this foot- 
1h) ing, the privilege was extended after the union with Ireland, to 


the libraries. of the King’s Inns and of Trinity College in 
Dublin. 
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For many years few books of importance were entered in 
Stationers’ Hall, and consequently few were delivered; so that 
the burden imposed on literature was not sensibly felt. At last, 
however, the subject attracted the notice of Mr. Christian. Find- 
ing that none of the new law publications were transmitted to 
the Cambridge library, and inquiring into the cause, he was 
informed that the University had never received copies of un- 
registered books, and that it was not now the practice to register 
works of value. Upon referring to the statute of Anne, he 
thought that it admitted an interpretation, by which the privi- 
Jege of the public libraries would be rendered altogether inde- 


_pendent of the registry: and in 1812 this interpretation was 


adopted by the King’s Bench. Instead of carrying the matter 
before a higher judicature, a resolution was taken by the parties 
chiefly interested to apply to parliament for the modification of 
claims, which the new construction put upon an old law now 
rendered very burdensome. ‘The result of their application was, 
that a bill was passed in 1814, which granted relief in three 
points. ‘The copies were not to be delivered till demanded— 
additions to former publications might be delivered separately— 
and the copies delivered, instead of being on the best paper, 
were to be of the kind of which the greatest number were 
printed. ‘These modifications were too trifling to go far in alle- 
viating the evil complained of; and, trifling as they were, en- 
countered opposition. ‘They were accepted with gratitude, 
because, though little, they were something, and still more, 
because they were accompanied with an extension of the dura- 
tion of copyright. ‘The principal ' evil, however, remains as it 
was. Authors and publishers must still deliver gratuitously a 
copy of every new book to each of the eleven public libraries 
enumerated in the statute. Of this enactment they complain as 
unjust, unnecessary, and impolitic. Into the truth of these 
complaints let us now inquire. 

The professed object of the act is to encourage literature; and 
the method by which it endeavours to accomplish its pu y 
is by imposing a tax on the publication of books. That this is 
the real character of the measure, cannot be denied. Mr. 
Christian himself compares it to the right of tithes: and, indeed, 
all taxes on the production of any article amount ultimately to 
nothing more than the appropriation of a certain quantity of 
the commodity to the state without — payment to the 
original proprietor. Now, if literature is likely to be promoted 
by increasing the opportunities of readers, may it not on the 
other hand be discouraged by obstacles thrown in the way of 
authors and publishers? We would not insinuate that this dis- 
couragement would be strong enough to work the destruction of 
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science and literature; but it must operate to a certain degree, 
and, so far as its operation extends, must be hurtfal. ‘The mea- 
sure, to say the least, is as likely to prove injurious to learning by 
burdening it with a tax, as to operate favourably by multiplying 
the facilities of readers. It may be doubted whether the pro- 
miscuous accumulation of books in certain places is any advan- 
tage to the cause of sound knowledge: but there can be no doubt 
of the pernicious effects of a scheme, which must either raise 
the price of books, or diminish the profits of writers and pub- 
lishers. 
_ When eleven copies of a work are delivered gratis, thé publi- 
cation of a book is clearly subjected to a tax: and though we _ 
may have some difficulty in determining upon whom the tax falls 
at last; yet, wherever the burden of it finally rests, literature is 
inevitably a sufferer. If it is thrown upon the purchaser, the 
price of the work is raised, and books are rendered dearer 
throughout the whole of the kingdom, that eleven libraries may 
be supplied gratuitously: if it is deducted from the precarious 
profits of the publisher, his motives to engage, for the future, in 
such speculations, are impaired ; if it falls upon the author, learn- 
jing and science, so far as they can be affected by profit and loss, 
are assailed at the very roots. In most cases it will be the author 
who will suffer; the publisher necessarily considers every trans 
action asa commercial speculation; so that if his profits are, by 
any means, diminished below their previous amount, he will, of 
course, le more slow to invest his capital in such employments, 
The only circumstances, in which he could act otherwise, would 
be, where the cman rate of his gains exceeded the general 
level of mercantile profit. ,But there is no redson to suppose that 
this is, or ever was, the case; fortunes are not acquired more ra- 
pidly or more certainly by publishers, than by any other, class of 
commercial men. They :nust, therefore, try to reimburse them- 
Wy selves for the loss occasioned by the gratuitous delivery of eleven 
bil copies. Vor this purpose they may increase the price of the book ; 
, but by increasing its price they probably diminish the extent of 
4 sag so as to be greater losers, on the whole, than if th 
| Hi had not sought to indemnify themselves against the tax. An 


even if raising theprice were not.a dangerous step, it is, in many 
cases, attended with such practical inconveniences, that it could 
not be adopted. If, for instance, 500 copies of a two guinea 
work eleven books rather more than one 
nik part of the whole impression, and, consequently, the deliv 

Hil that number is 9 tax somewhat above two per pm - To the twd 
t guineas, therefore, which was the proper price before, ten-pences 
i ' lipenny must now be added; but no publisher would think: of 
Hi fixing the price of a book at 24. 25 104dy-or-even at 21, 38. Such 
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sums, in a trade where a large proportion of the sales are to a 
small amount, constitute a serious inconvenience. The general 
practice is against them ; and this general practice may be pre- 
sumed to be founded on the experience of its advantages, and of 
the perplexity arising from a contrary plan. At all events, what 
has long the general practice, will not be easily subverted. » 

Since then publishers cannot reimburse themselves for the tax: 
by an additional charge upon purchasers, the loss must fall upon 
the author—his recompense must be diminished to keep the pro- 
fits of the publisher at their due level. Are the scanty gains. of 
the writer a fit subject for taxation? Is it decent that the seats 
of learning should be the advocates for diminishing these gains ? 
All ages have lamented that the pecuniary recompense of litera- 
ture should be so small. The reasons for lamentation were not, in 


reality, so str as in a ; for money is only a of the 
which. tasellectual excellence But now 
running into the contrary extreme—we are acting as if men of 
learning and science were too liberally remunerated; and the 
Universities are the loudest in demanding to be admitted to a 
share of their profits. : 
In endeavouring to show that the burden falls upon the author, 
our meaning is, this will ultimately, and generally, be the 
case, though not, perhaps, immediately, or in every instance. As. 
the tax, though of a century’s standing, has begun to be collected) 
only very lately, its full effects are not yet war cae Hitherto, we 
believe, the publishers have been the chief sufferers, but they can- 
not be so permanently; they must, at last, 
in some quarter or ai At all times, too, particular instances 
may occur, in which the burden will be thrown upon the pur-. 
, as well as some in which it may continue to press on the 
shoulders of the publisher: but, in the general course of rte ot 
the author must be the sufferer; and even where he escapes, the 
interests of literature do not escape along with him... 
Is it not somewhat preposterous that an act, professing to en- 
courage literature, should exact a contribution from the very men 
by whom alone learning can flourish?—from readers: if not 
from readers, from writers:.and where, through: accident, it 
misses both readers and writers, from publishers, by whom books 
on circulated, and a to ae ? Is it not unfair, 
vr ap rpose of general policy, to lay a tax upon a 
‘And are classes to whom, above all 
others, indulgence should have been, shown? It may be fit, that: 
Universities, which. have not.adequate fands of their own, should. 
be furnished with the means. of, procuring books: but-let them 
be supplied at the expense of the public, rather than at the ex- 
pense of 9 few meritorious individuals. The accumulation of: 
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books in their libraries, is an object of national policy; and, as 
such, should be provided for in the same way as the other wants 
of the state. ‘The seats of learning might as well be supplied 
with book-cases at the expense of the cabinet makers, and with 
fuel at the expense of the miners of the United Kingdom, as 
with books at the cost of publishers and authors. Let them be 
provided liberally with all that can be useful to them: only let 
this provision be made on fair and uitable principles. Wewish not 
tostint them in the su ply of any of their wants; let tens of thousands, 
if itis thought fit, be lavished on them annually, but let whatever is 
iven to them be raised by a general rather than by a partial tax. 
he existing mode is, no doubt, an easy way of furnishing theny 
with books ; it accomplishes the end without requiring from Par- 
liament the arrangement of any scheme; all the trouble of de- 
tails is thrown upon the publishers and the Stationers’ Company. 
But it is worth while to be just, even at the expense of a litt 
labour and a few exertions of wisdom. Parliament should con- 
sider what is best, rather than what is easiest. a 
» It is alleged, on behalf of the Universities, that the tax, though 
ial, is too trifling to be oppressive. We, however, do not see 
why justice should be violated in a small matter more than in a 
t; and ¥e do not deem it very safe to permit those, who gain 
EC sinjuatice, to be the judges of its magnitude. who pay 
the tax know and feel it to be large, though they, who are ac- 
quainted with its operation only by receiving part of its produce, 
may be disposed to account it small. Small, it no doubt is, when 
with the splendid revenues of Oxford and Cambridge; 
but these revenues are on a a different scale from the incomes 
of authors or the profits of publishers, who find it a heavy bur- 
den to pay what is a trifle for either University to receive. Their 
opinion of its itude is shown by the conduct which th 
have followed. They have, for the lgst'six years, been 


more or less Ss soliciting relief from the legislature, and _ 


have incurred, in rosecution of their object, great expense 
and great trouble. investigation before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, requires, for the most part, both too much 
time and too much money to be wantonly undertaken. They are 
still eager for the repeal, or modification, of the existing law. 
Whence can this eagerness , except from a conviction of 
the weight of the contribution with which they are at’ present 
loaded? They can have no motive to engage, unnecessarily, in a’ 
contest with bodies so powerful as those which havé an interest ‘in’ 
maintaining the claims of the public libraries, or to be adverse 
to any measure which, in its general tendency, is favourable to 
literature, ‘They can be influenced only by a’ strong sense of the 
importance of the question to their own interests. AW ritets and 
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publishers declare that they feel the tax to be heavy; they com- 
ain loudly of it; they spare neither labour nor money to.obtain 
et >this is ample proof that the grievance is nota slight one, 
_ If special evidence be required to show that the claims of the 
public libraries are oppressive, it may be found in abundance in 
the testimony of the witnesses who were examined beforethe Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, «They are men of. undoubted 
respectability, and speak upon a subject which has beem the’ bu» 
siness of their lives,—they all agree in representing the existing 
law as extremely burdensome. Mr. Rees, for example, says, 
that the actual.prime cost. of the books. which he has: deliv 
since 1814, amounts to 3000/.;*-and that, valuing them at the 
retail price, the sum would be doubled. But, perhaps, the best 
-mode of showing the magnitude of the tax is, to give an enu< 
meration of a few works, which have been lately published, 
a with a statement of the value of eleven copies of 
In the four following works, of which the publication was un- 
dertaken, and the prices were fixed, before the statute of Anne 
received its new construction, the proprietors are subjected to a 
loss, amounting nearly to 2,200/. 


Eleven copies of Sir William Dugdale’s Monasticon and 
History of St. Paul’s ......... 1,008 0 0 
Eleven copies of Portraits of Illustrious Personages of © oi 
Great Britain, with Biographical Memoirs, by 
Eleven copies of the History of the County Palatine and — 
City of Chester, by George Ormerod, Esq. .... . «©6988 10 
Eleven copies. of the Rev. B. Bliss’s Extended Editionof 
_ Anthony Wood’s Athenez Oxonienses .......... 90) 277. 0 


The following list will illustrate the pressure of the tax on 
more common works, printed on common paper: 
Johnson's Poets, 21 vols. 8yo, by Chalmers ..........° 275 0 
British Novelists, 13812 0 


'* Mr, Christian does not. believe this, because, if it were true, Mr. Kees and his. 
partners must have made 450.0007. of profit since 1814. *T have seen a gentle- 
man,” says he (Evidence, p. 132), “* who states that it cost him 3,000/, in four years 
to deliver the eleven, copies, Now on any principle of calculation, in. that four 
years, the profits of that house must have been 450,000/.; it could not possibly be. 
otherwise.” We do not refute him, because we cannot even imagine any connexion 
between his premises and his conclusion. ** I am as well acquainted,” says Mr. C, 

(Byidence, p. 130,) with making books and publishing them as any men. what-, 
ever.” Unfortunately for the world, a man may both make and pablish books,, 
without being able to state a fact correctly, or reasom fronvit logically, 
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Brought on 529 2 0 
Bowles’s Popes’s Works, 10 vols. 5715 0 
Wakefield’s Pope’s Homer, 9 vols. 4411 
Dryden’s Works, by Scott, I8 vols. 8vo. ............ 103 19 0 
Swift's Works, by Nichols, 19 vols. 8vo. ............ 99 0 0 
Camden’s Britannia, 4 vols. folio. .... ce 
Miller's Gardener's Dictionary, 2 vols. folio....... 
Buffon’s Natural History, 20 vols, 8vo. .......... 
Aikin’s Biography, 10 vols. 4to......... 178 5 0 
Inchbald’s Theatre, Farces, and Modern Theatre, 42 | 
Somers’s Tracts, 10 vols. 4to...... 346 10 O 
Harleian Miscellany, 10 vols. 4to....... 3.0 
State Trials, 21 vols. royal Sv0.......-cecceserceeee 363 16.6 


2,699 8 0 


These instances show, that the amount of the tax is by no 
means trivial. But we are told that our statements are exaggerated ; 
and to support this assertion two topics of argument are adduced. 
First, it is said, that there are many books of which the whole 
edition is never sold; a part of it remains on the hands of the 
publisher, to whom it is of little or no value; sothat, in giving 
eleven copies, he gives what would bring scarcely any price. 
in the market. Such, no doubt, is the lot of many works: but 
it is not with exclusive reference to them, that a measure affecting 
every publication should be judged. What, though there are 
contingencies, upon the occurrence of which the tax becomes of 
less importance than it generally is? ‘The tax is paid before it. 
is known whether these contingencies will happen or not. Even 
when the whole impression is not disposed of, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the surplus copies are of no value. ‘Though they will 
not bring the price originally set upon them, it is stated by the 
most respectable witnesses that, at the trade auctions, they sell at. 
arate, sometimes higher, sometimes lower, but almost invaria-. 
bly far above that of waste-paper. Were any further answer 
requisite, we would observe, that the argument of the public li- 
braries is merely this: sometimes the purchaser of copyright is 
a loser by his speculation; and whenever he is a loser, the tax 
which he pays to us is lessened in its amount. Is it not, however, 
a little hard, to add to the disadvantages of .a losing speculation?. 
Is it not somewhat strange to vindicate the operation of a mea- 
sure, by showing what its effects are in cases which fall out con- 
trary to the hopes of the parties concerned? The same mode of 
reasoning would prove, that the income tax, so far as it affected. 


commercial men, was no tax at all—because nothing was paid 
where nothing was gained. __ | 
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The second argument, which is used to prove the exaggera- 
tions of our statements, is, that even where the whole impression 
is sold, the publisher has only to print eleven more, the cost of 
which cannot exceed the price of the paper and the press-work. 
The cost, even according to this mode of calculation, will be 
considerable ; the more so, that as much is charged for the press- 
work of eleven copies as for the press-work cf 250. The paper 
and press-work alone of an octavo volume of 480 pages amount 
to 7/. Messrs. Longman and Co. have drawn up a list of twenty- 
three books published by them within the space of three years, 
the cost of which in paper and print was 3508/. 12s. 3d. ‘The 
proportion of this sum, which must be charged to the aecount 
of the copies gratuitously delivered, is 215/. 4s. 8d. or more than 
six per cent. upon the whole. ‘The principle, however, of esti- 
mating the expense of eleven copies merely by the paper and 
press-work cannot be admitted; for if it proves any thing, it 
proves too much. Admit the principle, and suppese a law 
passed that in addition to the eleven copies now delivered gratis, 
239 must be deposited in so many different towns of the empire, 
each town paying for the paper of the book which it receives at 
the rate of ten per cent. above the prime cost, it would 
follow that such a law imposed no burden upon the bookseller ; 
because the cost of the additional 239 copies is merely the cost 
of the paper, and upon this he is allowed a very fair profit. The 
principle which leads to such a conclusion must be erroneous. 

Indeed, the whole of the reasoning employed by the advocates 
of the public libraries on this part of the question is corrupted 
by one glaring fallacy. ‘They assume, that the value of every 
thing is to be estimated by what it cost the possessor to acquire 
it. Such a postulate is wholly inadmissible. ‘The value of an 
object is determined merely by what we can get in exchange for 
it; and we cannot adopt any other criterion of value, without 
violating the very idiom of the English language, and involving 
ourselves in the grossest incoherences of ideas. A 25,000/. prize 
in the lottery is worth 25,000/. though it cost me only 25/. A 
merchant buys cotton at a low price; when it arrives in eens 
the price has risen perhaps fifty per cent.: suppose another to 
get possession of it, and that the original proprietor brings an 
action of damages, how would the compensation due to him be 
estimated? Not by the price which he paid for it, but by that 
at which he could have sold it. The value of eleven books must 
be rated in the same way. They are worth, not what the print- 
ing of them cost, but what the bookseller could ame them. 

Dr. Clarke, to prove that the value of the books delivered 
gratuitously cannot be a consideration of any importance, men- 
tions, that when he contracted for the publication of his Travels, 
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he requested a dozen copies to be distributed among his friends, 
and that Messrs. Cadell and Davies, without making any deduc- 
tion from the pecuniary recompence that had been fixed, volun- 
tarily doubled the number. thus proves the liberality of 
Messrs. Cadell and Davies; but he proves nothing else. Dr, 
Clarke’s work was likely to have an extensive sale ; and in deal- 
ing with a man of talents and education, a respectable publisher 
is naturally desirous of acting with generosity. There is an im- 
mense difference between voluntarily presenting a popular 
writer with a few copies of his own book, and the compulsory 
delivery of every work that is published to eleven libraries, 

If we would submit to be guided by plaim common sense, 
there would be no dispute on this point. Ask any man of sound 
intellect, who is not disposed to hunt out ingenious evasions, 
what is the worth of eleven copies of a book, of which a thousand 
are printed. He will immediately reply that you are putting to 
him a question in the Rule-of-Three ; for that the value of eleven 
copics must bear the same proportion to the value of the whole 
impression, that eleven bears to a thousand. ‘This is the prin- 
ciple on which the statements of the booksellers rest. It is clear 
and intelligible ; the modes of calculation which it has been en- 
deavoured to set up in its stead, we have found to be arbitrary 
and incoherent. We are, therefore, entitled to conclude, that. 
7 tax imposed on publications by the existing law is extremely 

eavy. 
it is not however alike heavy in all cases; and its inequality 
is another objection to it. Fora tax which does not operate 
equally is generally objectionable ; and here the pressure is most 


‘severe, where it is desirable that it should be the . The 


tuitous delivery of eleven copies must obviously become more 

urdensome, in proportion as the number of the whole impres- 
sion diminishes. It is somewhat more than one per cent. upon 
an edition of 1000 copies, two per cent. upon 500, four per 
cent. on 250, eleven per cent. on 100, and twenty-two per cent. 
on 50. Now the works, of which only a small number are 
printed, are generally very expensive, and yield a scanty, pre- 
carious profit. They are of course the least likely to be under- 
taken; so that the privicgee of the public libraries bear with the 
heaviest pressure upon that class of publications which most 
needs encouragement. A work has made its appearance at Paris, 
which sells for 600 guineas. No man would enter upon so costly 
a publication, without a moral certainty of disposing of the 
whole impression: for the expense even of a single copy would 
probably be sufficient to absorb the greater part of the expected 
profit. ‘The delivery of eleven copies would be equal tothe pay- 
ment of 6,600 guineas calculating the work at the retail price 
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Who would be mad enough to venture upon such a publication 
in this country, in the face of so enormous a tax ? 

The tendency of the law as it now stands to check magnificent 
literary enterprizes has been experienced already. Messrs. Long- 
man and Co, state, that it has caused them to decline the pu 
lication of several expensive works, among which is Baron 
Humboldt’s account of the non-descript plants of South America. 
Mr. Valpy meant to have printed on vellum three copies of 
Stephens’s Greck ‘Thesaurus, the value of which would have 
been 300 guineas; but as the British Museum would 
have claimed one of them, he desisted. Mr. W. Daniel is de- 
sired by the Committee to state what effect the Act has 
had on him individually: his reply is, “ It has prevented the 
continuation of a large folio work entitled Oriental Scenery. It 
has prevented also a reduced edition of an African work; ano- 
ther of Ceylon; 4 Series of Scenes and Figures illustrative of the 
Customs of India, and of Persons and Animals peculiar to that 
Country.” The celebrated antiquary, Mr. Lysons, delivered to 
the Committee a statement in writing of what he himself had 


been compelled to do by the copyright act, and of what he 
thought others would do. 


“ For twenty-five years I have been preparing for publication au 
extensive work on the Roman antiquities of England, entitled ‘ Re- 
liguiz Britannico Romanz,’ consisting of more than 160 plates in 
folio, many of them 40 inches by 23, on which work I have already 
expended 6,000/. From the nature of this work, which requires that 
the greater part of the plates should be coloured to render them in- 
telligible, it is not probable that more than a hundred copies will ever 
be completed, and if the whole of that number should be sold at 50 
guineas a copy, I should not be reimbursed my expenses. In the twe 
tirst volumes of this work, already published, I have given a short 
letter-press description of the plates; but finding that under the last 
Act of Parliament for the encouragement of learning, my continuing 
to give such printed explanations, would subject me to the heavy tax 
of eleven copies of my work for the public libraries, and deprive me 
of several of my purchasers, some of those libraries having bought, 
my two first volumes, I have determined to omit any letter-press, and 
have engraved my title pages and list of plates. I am convinced that 
few books of antiquities or natural history, consisting chiefly of plates, 
which are attended with a very heavy expence, and especially those 
which require to be coloured, can be Het apes in this country, with 
letter-press, if the editors are thereby liable to be taxed with the deli- 
very of the eleven copies for the public libraries, and that the pub- 
lishers will be under the necessity either of omitting any oe de- 
scription, or having them printed on the Continent, w much 
would be saved in the article of paper alone, the price of the larger 
sorts of which, in this country, is extremely high, m consequence 
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st of the heavy duty on them. I give 12 guineas per ream for the 
all smallest paper, which [ use for this work, and 17 guineas for the larger, 
1g which I am obliged to employ on account of the size of some of the 


plates.” (P. 48.) 
hee The testimony of a partner of the house of Lackington and Co, 
Vit is decisive as to the pernicious effect of the law. 


“‘ Have you declined publishing any works, from the pressure of de- 
livering eleven copies, besides Mr. Ruding’s “ History of the Coin- 
age ?"—Yes, we have. 

“Is there are any inconvenience in stating what they are ?—We 
have declined ripdliding Alexander Barclay’s ‘ Ship of Fools,’ a 
folio volume, of great rarity and high price. Our probable demand 
would not have been more than for a 100 copies, at the price of 12 
guineas each. The delivery of 11 copies to the public libraries, 
decided us against entering into the speculation. ‘There is another 
work which we have declined printing, materially from the pressure of 
the 11 copies, which is a work of great value; it is ‘A Series of 
Views, relating to the Architectural Antiquities of Normandy,’ by Mr. 
Cotman, of Yarmouth. It is a work peculiarly interesting to antiqua- 
ries and to architects, but to few other classes of society ; it relates 
to the architectural antiquities of Normandy. 

“I believe, at one period, at least within these three or four years, 
1H you were a good deal connected with the republication of rare books 
| of old English literature ?— Yes. 


“« Has your experience —_ that subject induced you to believe, that 


NPE the gratuitous supply of these 11 copies has materially injured that 
He branch of your undertakings ?—It has positively injured it to a very 
great extent. 

ya ** Do you not think, from your experience as a bookselier, that a con- 


siderable number of purchasers of that class of books, sufficient, if 
they had continued in the market, to have supported that branch 
of publication, have been taken out of the market by this gratuitous 
supply of books to the public libraries ?—Very materially. I think so. 
** The Committee understand, that you were the undertakers of the 
reprint of that very important old work of English poetry, called, 
‘The Mirror for Magistrates,’ which was printed in 3 volumes 4to? 
—Yes, we were. 
“ How many copies did you eer ?—The number of copies should 
Pit. have amounted to 168 ; but it fell rather short of the intended number, 
from the manner in which paper must be given out or supplied for 
small editions ; in printing so very small an edition, there is great ex- 
pense and waste in dividing reams of paper. 
ak “ Was not the loss of 11 copies upon that work a very considerable 
HE loss >—It was a loss of 110 guineas ; and we should not have been able 
to have supplied the copies to the public libraries, if the work had not 
i been five or six years printing, in consequence of which some of the 
te subscribers had declined. 
“Do you not think, that the supply to the public libraries of these 


11 copies, materially damps the curiosity and wish to purchase of pri- 
vate purchasers ?— Yes. 
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« And therefore you think that was a material cause of the failure of 
that undertaking ?—It did not fail; it was delivered. 
«« When I say failure, it became a loss ?—It became a loss from that 
circumstance, unquestionably.” (Minutes of Evidence, p. $1, 32.) 


Mr. Evans says that the same cause has prevented him from 
engaging in certain editions of the classics which he had in con- 
templation, and specifies Brotier’s ‘Tacitus, and Damm’s Lexicon 
to Homer and Pindar. In like manner the reprinting of An- 
struther’s Reports with notes has been declined, because the 
addition of notes would have exposed the publisher to the claims 
of the eleven libraries. ‘These are facts which admit of no re- 
futation: they can be answered only by being proved to be false. 

The gratuitous delivery of eleven copies of every book is 
therefore a tax, and a heavy tax: it affects not the whole com- 
munity, but only a particular class, and those on whom it falls 
are the very last persons on whom extraordinary burdens should 
be laid: it acts with unequal severity on works of different kinds, 
and its severity is greatest where the prosperity of literature re- 

uires that it should be most gentle. Such is the character of 
the existing law. Can any man doubt of the necessity of re- 
pealing, or at least of modifying, a regulation so unjust and 
impolitic ? 

Vill it be maintained that the law, though in some respects 
objectionable, is justified by the importance of the end which it 
has in view? ‘The intent of it is to supply eleven libraries with 
books; and surely that purpose may be accomplished without 
any sacrifice of justice or policy. t the libraries purchase 
every work which they wish to have; and let a sum equivalent to 
the expense thus incurred be annually voted by parliament. 
** But we should be very much grieved,” says Dr. Clarke, * to 
think that any pecuniary compensation should be made to us: 
we want books, we do not want money.” We are willing that 
they should have books; but why should they complain of having 
money given them to pay for what they get? They will be sup- 
plied as amply as at present: the only difference will be, the 
expense, like any other of the public charges, will fall equally on 
all, and that literature will be encour ede instead of rn. de- 
Bien No sensible addition will be made to the public burdens ; 

ut a loss, which now presses upon a few, will be distributed 
umong many. 

We doubt, however, whether any benefit can arise from aren | 
eleven libraries with all the productions, good or bad, whic 
issue from the press. Asa matter of curiosity, it is acwas in de- 
sirable that there should be a repository where every book may 
be placed and transmitted, to the admiration, the indifference, 
the neglect, the contempt, or the abhorrence of posterity, Oa 
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this principle, neither authors nor publishers are averse to the 
privilege which the British Museum enjoys. The delivery of 
a single copy is so light a burden, that they submit to it cheer- 
fully for the sake of forming and preserving a complete collec- 
lection of our national literature. But for purposes of utility, 


the only purposes which ought to be regarded at places of edu- 


cation, there is an absolute necessity for selection. Of the pro- 
ductions which day after day brings forth, so many are impious 
and immoral, so many more are trifling and contemptible, that 
the promiscuous assemblage in public libraries of every book 
that appears is worse than useless. ‘Their shelves ought not to 
be loaded with what it can be of no use to read, still less with 
what is fitted to pervert the understanding or corrupt the heart, 
There are even considerations of convenience which ought not 
to be overlooked : for a library which receives every thing must 
be endowed with large funds, to enable it to provide suitable 
apartments for the books and personal attendance to keep every 
thing in order. In distinguishing between what shall be admitted 
and what shall be rejected, there is no need for laying down any very 
strict rule: it isa work of discretion, in which great latitude must 
be allowed: but that much of what is published is unfit to be 
preserved, nobody can deny. Why then invest the public libra- 
ries with a right, which it would be improper, or at least useless, 
for them in a multitude, if not in the majority of cases, to 
exercise? Why give them a title to a copy of every publica- 
tion, since there are many publications which it would be folly, 
or worse than folly, in them to demand? It often happens that 
works which are unfit for them, are of considerable value to the 
publisher. In such cases they inflict a loss upon him without any 
advantage to themselves, The Universities ought to have every 
work which can contribute to the extension of knowledge, or the 
improvement of taste ; and, if no other means of furnishing them 
can be devised, let them be supplied, as they now are, at the ex- 
pense of authors and booksellers. But why clothe them with a 
right to take what may be valuable to the proprietor, though of 
no use tothem? There is only one answer which can be given: 
that the privilege is extended beyond its proper sphere, in order, 
more effectually, to accomplish its true object,—that the legisla- 
ture could not define what they ought to have,—that, therefore, it 
conferred on them a right to all; meaning not that they should 
take all, but that having made a selection of what was suitable, 
they should limit their demands to that. For our parts we cannot 
help thinking, that there is something very awkward in these 
drag-net contrivances, by which all is swept away, that a little 
may be gouten. At any rate, the apology is contradicted by the 
fact: for the libraries make no selection—they demand every 
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thing. The clerk of the Stationers’ Company transmits to them 
a monthly list of new publications, and is ordered, as a matter of 
course, to send all contained in it. ‘The only exception is, that 
the Faculty of Advocates, and Trinity College, Dublin, do not 
include novels or music in their demand, though they take 
the most frivolous works of other descriptions. Cambridge 
assigns as a reason for the sweeping universality of her requisi- 
tions, that a proper selection cannot otherwise be made. She is 
willing to restore what she does not keep, but her professors 
must see a work, before they can determine whether it should be 
placed on their shelves. A book, of which nothing can be known 
in an University unless a copy of it be delivered gratis, can 
scarcely be worth any person’s acceptance. 

We have now proved, we think, that the compulsory gratuitous 
delivery of eleven copies of every publication is unjust and hurtful 
—that the end meant to be effected might be accomplished by 
other less objectionable means—and that the end itself is to a cer- 
tain extent impolitic. What is the conclusion in which these rea- 
sonings terminate? We reply in the words of the first resolution 
of the Committee of the House of Commons; * * ‘That it is de- 
sirable that so much of the copyright act as a pie the gratuitous 
delivery ef eleven copies should be repealed, except, in so far 
as relates to the British Museum, and that it is desirable that a 
fixed allowance should be granted, in lieu thereof, to such of 
the other public libraries as may be thought expedient.” The 
evil tame g thus be completely removed ; seats of learning would 
be amply supplied with books, and literature would, at the same 
time, be encouraged. But the Committee seem apprehensive 
that the power of the parties interested in the existing privilege 
will prevent its abolition; for they suggest several modifications 
of the existing law, which they recommend to the attention of 
the House, in case the plan of a total repeal should not be 
adopted. Two of the proposed modifications contribute to 
relief, by exempting certain classes of works from the burden. 
They are ant, Man: 5 in the third and fourth resolutions ; + by the 
former, very costly works will escape the tax; by the latter, 
works of little merit or only transient interest. The alleviation of 
the evil thus obtained will obviously be of very limited extent ; 
the great mass of literature will still be depressed by it. ‘There 
may likewise be reason to doubt, whether the fourth resolution, 


* Report from the select Committee on the Copyright Acts, ordered to be 
printed 5th June, 1818, 

+ The following are the words of these resolutions, ‘*3. That it is the opinion 
of this Committee, that all books of prints, wherein the letter press shall not ex- 
ceed a certain very small proportion to each plate, shall be exempted from delivery, 
except to the museums, with an exception of all books of mathematics. 4, That 
it is the opinion of this Committee, that all books, in respect of which claim to 
copyright shall be expressly and effectually abandoced, shall be — 
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if passed into a law, might not ultimately have an injuriogs 
operation, by tempting authors and publishers to a premature 
renunciation of their rights, in order to escape an immediate 
hardship. 7 

The other mode of relief suggested by the Committee, consists 
in diminishing the number ot libraries entitled to claim; for 
their second resolution is, “ That, if it should not be thought 
expedient by the House to comply with the above neonatal. 
tion (viz. a total repeal), it is desirable that the number of 
libraries entitled to claim such delivery should be restricted to 
the British Museum, and the libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Universities.” Half the tax would 
thus be removed; but when some are deprived of the privilege, 
while others are left in complete possession of it, will not suspi- 
cions and complaints of partiality arise? Scotland, in parti- 
cular, will be disposed to murmur, that three of her Universities 
should be degraded from their just level. If the object of the 
legislature really is, to establish complete collections of books 
in convenient situations, and not merely to favour powerful 
corporations, there is, perhaps, no place better entitled to pre- 
ference than Glasgow, in population, the second city in the 
kingdom, the capital of the west of Scotland, the seat of an 
university more ancient than that of Edinburgh, and generally 
attended by twelve or thirteen hundred students. It has no funds 
whatever for the support of a library, and there is no good 
collection of books in the city or neighbourhood. In Edin- 
burgh, on the contrary, there are two libraries, the Advocates’ 
library, and that of the Writers to the Signet, both possessed 
of very ample revenues. With what propriety could the privi- 
lege be taken away from Glasgow, and yet continued to Edin- 
rue And if such a preference were shown, to what cause 
would it be ascribed, except to the greater political influence 
of the capital. There is not much generosity, though there 
may be some worldly wisdom, in conceding to the rich and the 
powerful what is refused to the poor and the weak. Of all the 
modes of relief which have been proposed, this is what we like 
the least. . 

Another plan has been suggested, of which the Committee 
no It leaves the Universities in possession 

eir privilege, only requiring them to pay a fixed proportion © 
the price of every they Its would 
be two-fold. It would induce them to make some selection in 
their demands, and would diminish the loss upon the books de- 
livered to them by entitling the proprietor to a part of the price. 
Where there are no funds to meet the expense which would be 
incurred, a sum might be voted annually by parliament. Next 


to a repeal of the law, this is perhaps the best plan which could 
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be adopted. It is more effectual than the plans sugvested in the 
third and fourth resolutions of the Committee, and is less partial 
than that which is recommended in the second. It might be 
combined with the suggestions of the two former resolutions. 
The Universities, however, and especiaily Cambridge, oppose 
every diminution of the privilege. T hey rest their defence on 
two grounds ; first, that their privilege is a most sacred chartered 
right ; secondly, that it is a right, for which an equivalent was 
given. Nothing can be more extravagaut than the former topic 
of argument. - We admit that, in 1812, a discovery was made, 
that the statute of Anne had conferred on them a right, of the 
existence of which they were not till then aware, But a right 
created by act of parliament is neither sacred nor immutable: 
the same power which gave it may, without injustice, take it 
away. ‘There are rights which nature confers on every man, a 
right, for instance, to personal safety and freedom, and to the 
undisturbed possession of his property. ‘These are sacred rights ; 
they cannot be impaired without injustice, because they emanate 
from a higher power than man; they are rights moulded into 
our yery nature by Him who made us, and no created being is 
competent to take them away. The University of Cambridge, 
by an incomprehensible mistake, confounds these rights with 
artificial advantages, which owe their existence to positive law, 
and speaks of the latter in language which is applicable only to 
the former.* Their privilege, forsooth, is a sacred chartered 
right! Chartered, it no doubt is, if by chartered they mean 
derived from an act of parliament; and sacred, it no doubt is, 
if every thing is sacred that parliament votes. So Protestant 
informers had once a sacred chartered right to the estates of their 
Roman Catholic kinsmen ; creditors had an equally sacred right 
to keep their debtors rotting till death in a loathsome gaol: the 
lords of whom land was held had a similar right to exact heavy 
contributions from infant proprictors who married as their aflec- 
tions prompted: the statute of Elizabeth created a most sacred 
chartered right to punish those who, without having served a 


* The Syndics of the Library of the University of Cambridge, being the Vice- 
Chancellor, Heads of Colleges, Doctors of Divinity, Law, and Physic, the 
Public Orator, and the Professors resident in the University, view with surpriaze 
and siucere regret, still further attempts to invade the rights and property of the 
Universities and Colleges of the United Kingdom. 

‘‘ If this Bill were carried into a Statute, and the Universities:were compelled 
to purchase what is at present their own indisputable property, the Syndics 
would regard it as the greatest possible obstruction to the diffusion and extension 
of learning, and a violation of the most sacred chartered rights; tights, which have 
been established by the unanimous authority of the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench, which have been approved by men most eminent and conspicuous for their 
learning and ability, and selected on that account by the House of Commons for 
the investigation of the subject, and which have been confirmed over and over 
again by the united wisdom of the King, Lords, and Commons, in Parliament 
assembled.” (Christian’s Vindication, p. 157, 188.) 
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seven years apprenticeship, should dare to carry on certain trades 
within towns. These rights were in one respect more sacred 
than the chartered rights of the University, in as much as wey 
are of far more ancient origin; yet they have all been abolished, 
It is laughable to see the opposers of the claims of the public 
libraries, stigmatised as invaders of the property of universities 
and colleges, because they call for the repeal of a law which 
invades their own. 

A second intrenchment is thrown up behind the first; and we 
are told that the privilege of the Universities was not a boon 
conferred gratuitously, but an advantage, for which an equiva- 
lent was given. One equivalent is the term of copyright 
created by the same act which imposed the burden. According 
to the opinion however of nine judges against three, authors 
pebdendtt before the statute of Anne a perpetual copyright; so 
that they lost instead of gaining by that law. A second equiva- 
dent is the extension of the term of copy-right obtained in 1814, 
by the co-operation, it is alleged, and influence of the Universi- 
ties.* Are these learned bodies then to derive a profit from 
every legislative measure of public justice and policy, which they 
or those connected with them support. The extension of the 
term of copyright was an act of wisdom and equity: all who 
regard it as such were bound to promote it, nor were they en- 
titled to pecuniary emolument in return. Besides, by whom 
was the supposed equivalent paid? If the boon conferred on 
authors was at the expense of any, it was at the expense of the 
community, and not of particular corporations. “Fhe Univer- 
sities paid nothing, and therefore can ground no elaim on this 
pretext. The extension of copyright to Scotland and Ireland 
is also mentioned as an equivalent. Literary property is, no 
doubt, rendered more valuable, in consequence of its reaching 
to all the three kingdoms, than when it was limited to one. But 
this extension of its privileges was a natural corollary from the 
consolidation of the three kingdoms: it is gained at the expense 


* * By the co-operation of the Members representing those learned bodies, 
authors, and the purchasers of their works have now an exclusive copyright 
not only for twenty-eight years certain, but authors have it also for the re- 
mainder of their lives, if they are living at the expiration of that period; and it 
is firmly secured to them not only in England, but in Scotland and iu Ireland. 

** The benefit which authors derived from the copyright act of Queen Aune, 
has lately been much augmented by the suggestions and influence of the Members 
of the English, Scotch, and Irish Universities, : 

** Ata public Meeting, at which most of the principal and opulent booksellers 
in London attended, some years ago at the house of the Right Hon. John Villiers, 
they declared that if the copyright could be extended to twenty-eight years 
certain, they would not dispute the right of the learned bodies to a copy of every 
new publication. 

** After what has thus been done to enlarge the property of authors and book- 
sellers, the Syndics of the University Library cannot but consider the present 
attempt as aa act of ingratitude,” (Christian’s Vindication, p. 187, 188 ) 
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of depriving two parts of the so. oe of the power to do what it 
would have been unjust to have done any longer; the Universi- 
ties parted with nothing, and therefore have no right to any 
thing in return. 

A fourth equivalent is mentioned, which is supposed to have 
been paid only by Cambridge. Mr. Christian and the syndics 
assert, that their University had a right, under a charter of 
Henry VIII, confirmed by an act of Elizabeth, to print every 
book ; that this right was lost in consequence of the privileges 
conferred on authors by the statute of Anne; and that in ex- 
change for it, they became entitled to a copy of all new works. 
We however are more than inclined to Jonbe whether the 
University ever had such equivalent to give away. Some of the 
facts, on which Mr. Christian and the syndics found their 
reasonings, are notoriously inaccurate; and some of the proofs, 
in which they put great confidence, are altogether incon- 
clusive. They quote, for instance, the following opinion of 
Yelverton and Lord Coke, and triumph in the support of 
these two great lawyers: ‘ We think the grant to the Univer- 
sity and the act of Parliament standeth good to them to imprint 
any book which shall be allowed as aforesaid, notwithstanding 
pad grant made to any person by her Majesty ad imprimendum 
solum.” This only proves that the grant to the University is 
good against any other title founded on a royal patent; but it 
does not affect the common law right of authors, because, where 
the property of the copy was in an individual, the crown was 
not entitled to make such a grant as Yelverton and Lord Coke 
speak of; ‘* This court,” says one of the judges of the King’s 
Bench, “ had no idea that the King by prerogative had any 
power to restrain printing, or to grant an exclusive privilege of 
printing any book whatever, except as a subject might, by reason 
of the copy being his property.” At all events, if Cambridge 
ever possessed a right to print every book, they did not lose it by 
the act of Anne; for in that statute there is an express clause 
by which all existing rights are saved. It is therefore a matter of 
fact, that the dheged equivalent was not paid. 

We have now considered the question in its most important 
bearings. We have seen that the privilege of the public libraries 
was created by statute at an inauspicious time, and for sinister 
purposes ; that it was from the beginning unjust and impolitic ; 
that the equivalents, by which it is alleged to have been pur- 
chased, are all imaginary. It only remains, that we take notice 
of some reasonings aialeeed by Se advocates of the public li- 
braries, which, though urged with a gravity that will not allow 
us to overlook them, are so very inconclusive, that we were un- 
willing to perplex the subject by admitting them among the 
leading topics of discussion. Specimens of these abound in every 
page of Mr. Christian’s book. 
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« In a former part of this work, I have given it as my opinion, that 
depositing a new book in the public library of an University, isa ve 
effectual mode of advertising it, and extending its sale. 1 feel happy 
in having that opinion confirmed by the Rev. Dr. Clarke, the cele- 
brated traveller, who is now the public librarian of the University of 
Cambridge. He declares it is by far the cheapest way of advertising, 
let the price of the book be what it may, for it has fallen within his ex- 
perience to make the observation, that as soon as a book of credit ap- 

‘ars upon a shelf of the Public Library, curiosity cannot be grati- 
fied fast enough by that book alone, and the consequence is, that it is 
seen soon afterwards upon the tables of the senior part of the Univer- 
sity, and that induces young noblemen and gentlemen of fortune again 
to purchase it for their libraries in College, or to take it home to their 
friends, and thus the sale is far more rapidly promoted, than by 
spending the price of the book in advertisements in newspapers, whic 
few read besides the person who pays for the insertion. Dr. Clarke's 
are books of great price, and he declares, from the observations he 
has made, he will send all his future productions, with as much dis- 
patch as may be, to the public libraries. 

“ In consequence of this important information, I shall in future 
send every eal or new edition of mine bound in boards to the public 
libraries, and I should advise every author to do the same. Whatever 
may be the merit of a book, it is certainly prudent in the author to 
send it into the world under such circumstances as are best calculated 
to secure it a favourable reception.” (P. 198, 199.) 


If the delivery of eleven copies gratis is the cheapest and most 
effectual mode of advertising, we may be certain that the book- 
sellers will soon adopt it. An act of parliament is in that case 
unnecessary. ‘They can best judge, and no doubt will follow 
what is for their interest. But it happens, unfortunately, that 
their opinion of this mode of introducing a book to the public 
does not agree with that of Mr. Christian and Dr. Clarke. 
“ Seven shillings,” says Mr. Taylor, upon the authority of twenty 
years’ experience, “ spent upon an advertisement in the Times 
newspaper, would go further in producing notoriety, than giving 
away the whole impression to such libraries as that of the Faculty 
of Advocates, Sion College, or all the libraries of all the Univer- 
sities,” 

** If ever a day should come, which heaven avert, when we shall be 
robbed of this important privilege, the prosperity of the booksellers will 
be greatly impaired, the whole civilized world will sustain an irrepara- 
ble loss, and science will for ever droop and mourn.” (P. 199.) 


In what state were booksellers, science, and the civilized 
world, before the judgment of the King’s Bench, in 1812? 
“The Universities must never consent to the payment of a single 


farthing for their own just right ; there must be no compromise, they 
must have the whole or nothing. 


“ By the law of England, he who takes from another one farthing 
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by force is guilty of the same crime as he who takes twenty thousand 
ounds, or the largest sum. 


“If one farthing can be taken with impunity, the security of pro- 
perty by the law of England is gone for ever.” (Vindication, p. 154.) 


If we may venture to suppose that the author meant any 
thing here (the supposition, we admit, is a bold one), he must 
maintain, that any alteration in the existing laws must be fatal to 
the security of perpen: How the second of the three sentences 
quoted above found its way into the book, or what connection it 
has with the subject, we cannot divine. 

Mr. Christian is unwilling that the British Museum should 
have any pre-eminence above the other ten libraries, and in sup- 


port of his views, employs a style of reasoning very remote from 
the vulgar. 


*‘ Sion College is a very valuable library, under the immediate su- 
perintendence of the Bishop of London and the Clergy of the City. 

* T have heard the late Bishop Dampier declare, and he was likel 
to know, that there were several valuable books in that library, which 
were not to be found in any other library in the Kingdom. 

“‘ Every gentleman, either a native or a foreigner, upon application, is 
permitted to have access te that library, where there is every comfort- 
able accommodation for 7 and study. 

“ Having occasion frequently to go near it, I spend several hours 
there in the course of a year; but I never have read five minutes in 
my life in the British Museum, merely from the circumstance that it 
does not lie in my way. 

“ The library of Sion College, I should therefore conclude, was just 
as great a national object to London and Westminster, or the United 
Kingdom, as the library in the British Museum. 

* And I am sure it will meet with the support and protection of the 
Bishop of London, the Lord Mayor, the Recorder, and the Corpora- 
tion and Members of the City of London, and of all, who wish for the 
dissemination of science within the Metropolis.” (Vindication, p. 
156—158.) 

By the same species of logic, every library, in which Mr. 
Christian, having occasion to go near it, may spend several hours in 
the course of a year, is just as great a national olject as the library in 
the British Museum. Public establishments are probably not so 
much aware as they ought to be, that their importance depends on 
their lying in Mr. Christian’s way. 

Let us now leave the Professor’s arguments to rest in peace. 
Indeed, we should never have disturbed their repose, had not the 
University of Cambridge, in some measure, adopted Mr. 
Christian’s book, and given it an authority which it would not 
of itself have possessed. The goodness of his intention, we 
suppose, was held to transfuse merit into his work: and his 
reasonings afford some curious instances of the aberrations to 


which the human jntellect is liable. 
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Svo. 1s. 6d. 

The Doctrine of the Church of England, upon the Efficacy of Baptism, 
vindicated from Misrepresentation, Part II. By Richard. Lawrence, LL.D. 
and Canon of Christ Church, &c. 5s. 

The Divine Authority of Holy Scripture asserted, from its Adaptation to 
the real State of Human Nature, in Eight Sermons, preached before the 
University of Oxford in the Year 1817, at the Lecture founded by the late 
Rev. John Bampton. By John Miller, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Gospel Kingdom, considered in Respect to some Practical Means of 
its Advancement. A Sermon preached at Halstead, Essex, July 25, 1818, at 
the Visitation of the Bishop of London. By the Rev. Richard Yates, D.D. 
F.S.A.,&c. 8vo. 2s. 

Original Sin, Free Will, Grace, Regeueration, Justification, Faith, Good 
Works, and Universal Redemption, as maintained in certain Declarations of 
our Reformers which are the Ground-work of the Articles of our Established 
Church upon these Subjects; with an important Account of the Subscription 
to the Articles in 1604, and an Listorical and Critical Tatroduction to the 
Whole. By the Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A. F.S.A. Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his Majesty, &c. 8vo. 7s. 

The Doctrines of Unitarians Examined, as opposed to the Church of Eng» 
land ; in Eight Sermons, preached hefore the University of Oxford, in 1818, at 
the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., &c. By the 
Rev. C. A. Moysey, D.D. Rector of Walcott, Bath, &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. : 

The Contrast ; being an Examination of the Doctrine of Eternal Future 
Punishment and of Universal Salvation; in Two Sermons, preached at the 


Philadelpbian Chapel, Windmill Street. By Samuel Rovks, Author of 
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6 List of New Works. 


 Strictures on the Lectures to the Jews,” published in the Year 1810, under 
the Title of “ Ixvestigator.” 1s.6d. Fine, 2s. 

Kemarks upon the ice of the Church of England respecting Baptism and 
the Office for Burial. By a Minister of that Church. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

of Lieutenant General William Thornton, in the House of Com- ’ 
mons, on Thursday the 7th of May, 1818, on his Motion to Kepeal the De- 
clarations against the Belief of Transubstantiation, and asserting the Worship 
of the Church of Rome to be idolatrous. With Authorities and Illustrations, 
Deduction and Conclusion. 8vo. 6s. 

The Words of Jesus; being the Whole of the Words of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, as they are recorded in the New Testament. In select 
Sentences, separate and distinct from the Words of the Evangelists and Apos- 
tles, with Reference to the Chapters and Verses where they are to be found, &c, 
From the Authorized Version, by William Rondeau. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Duty and Advantages of Family Worship. A Sermon preached at the 
Monthly Lecture of the Associated Ministers of Pimlico, Chelsea, and 
Brompton, at Buckingham Chapel, Pimlico, November 17, 1818. By R.H. 
Shepherd, Minister of Ranelagh Chapel, Chelsea. @vo. 1s. 6d. 

he Duty of imitating rted Worth: a Sermon occasioned by the Death 
of the late Robert Balfour, D.D.: preached at Glasgow, October 25th, 1818. 
Ralph Wardlaw. 8vo, 1s. Gd. 

The Doctrine of Instantaneous Conversion from Sin to Holiness, a Doctrine 
unsupported by Scripture. A Sermon preached before the Association of Uni- 
tarian Christians residing at Gainsbro’, Hull, Thorne, and adjacent Places, at 
Hull, Sept. 30,1618. By Rev. C. Wellbeloved, of York. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Principles of Unitarian Christians Stated and Explained, and Erroneous 
Views respecting them corrected. A Sermon preached before an Association 
of Unitarians, at Hull, September 29, 1818, in which are also defined the 
Nature and Objects of the Association. By John Platts, Minister, Doncaster. 
12mo0. 15. 

Christian Love and Christian Duty ; Two Sermons, preached in St. George’s 
Chapel, Dublin, on the 20th and @7th of February, 1814. By the Rev. J. 
Crosthwaite, M.A. 68vo. 1s. 6d. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Narrative of a Journey of Five Thousand Miles through the Eastern and 
Western States of America, contained in Eight Reports, addressed to the 
Thirty-nine English Families by whom the Author was deputed, in June, 1817, 
to ascertain whether any and what Part of the United States would be suitable 
for their Residence, with Remarks on Mr. Birkbeck’s “ Notes” and “ Letters.” 
By Henry Bradshaw Fearon. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Introduction to the original Delineations, Topographical, Historical and 
Descriptive, intituled the Beauties of England and Wales, ke. kc. By J. 
Norris Brewer. 8vo, 11. 4s. ; and royal 6vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

A Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic Regions, undertaken 
chiefly for the Purpose of discovering a North-East, North-West, or Polar 
Passage between the Atlantic and Pacific: from the earliest Periods of Scan- 
dinavian Navigation, to the Departure of the recent Expeditions under the 
Orders of Captains Ross and Buchan, By John Barrow, F¥.R.S. 8vo. 128: 
_ Narrative of the Expedition which sailed from England in 1817 to join the 
South American Patriots; comprising every Particular connected with its 
Formations, History, and Fate , with Observations and Authentic Information 
cuiiegee real Character of the Contest, Mode of Warfare, State of the 
Armies, &c. By James Hackett, First Lieutenant of the late Venezuela Ar- 
tillery Brigade. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Annals of Aberdeen, from the Reign of King William the Lion to 1818; 
with an Accdunt of the City, Cathedral, and University of Old Aberdeen, 
By William Kennedy, Esq. Advocate, 2 vols. 4to. 41, 4s. 
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